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The Tendency of Art in Industry 


What the Influence on Decorative Art in the Modern Manner 
Promises for All Industries in 1928 


HERE is a swing and dash to the 

modern mode in art that gives an 
impression of heroic strivings and glori- 
ous aims. There is an attempt to reach 
unattainable ideals, a gorgeous abandon, 
a persistent beating at perpetual bar- 
riers, with many small successes and 
some gargantuan achievements. 

Thus far in the story of the new man- 
ner in art, it has been more the effort 
and less the actual result that has en- 
ticed attention. The step from the old 
order to the new piqued our interest. It 
is only lately that the results of this 
tremendous step have outstripped the 
action itself and attracted notice on their 
own merits. 

Now it is possible, at least in general 
outline, to foretell the direction the arts 
are to take for the next few seasons and 
to forecast their in- 
fluence on decora- 
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and jewelry dominate with decided 
strength. Throughout the realm of 
things artistic the new note prevails; 
there is swing and dash to the modern 
mode beyond anything hitherto ap- 
proached. 

Tracing this tendency in its various 
manifestations in the fine arts and in 
decoration, it is found that the same 
underlying motifs pattern the whole 
realm. In painting there is a realization 
of the worth of flat surfaces as a means 
to gain spaciousness. In sculpture there 
is a newly recognized possibility in light 
and shade through the use of angles and 
planes. In music and in poetry there is 
an insistence on accented rhythm. And 
so it is in applied arts. This new man- 
ner is repeated in architecture through 
perpendicular line and unbroken 


masses. In interior decoration it is seen 
in simplified wall coverings and furni- 
ture, in straight line draperies, the bold 
use of undecorated woods, in fine leath- 
ers, in the sweeping lines of the new 
ironwork, the blended tones of unglazed 
ceramics. 

In costume designing this modern 
manner in art is again echoed. Each of 
the new attributes can be traced in gown, 
accessories and jewelry. It is reaching 
out for a method in art to reflect the 
tempo of our times. Accent, breadth, 
movement, these are the guiding motifs 
which determine the choice in the new 
art forms. 


The Florid Ornament Replaced by 
Simplicity 
It will help, perhaps, in considering 
the forward direc- 
tion of art, to 





tive designing. 
Breadth, _ bold- 
ness, clarity have 
been added to the 
mediums of art by 
the modern move- 
ment and a raising 
of the standard of 
undaunted self-as- 
sertion. A modern 
painting has indi- 
viduality; a mod- 
ern building has 
character; modern 
sculpture is defi- 
nite in its appeal; 
modern music is 
strongly accented. 
It is the same 
with home fur- 
nishings, drapery, 
ceramics, silver and 
glass. This is told 
Plainly in the ac- 
companying illus- 
trations. Modern 











glance back at the 
work of the past 
decade or so. It is 
not necessary to 
go very far back 
to discover that 
very great strides 
have been made in 
the aims and ideals 
of art. What has 
been dropped by 
the wayside is 
chiefly the small- 
ness of outlook, 
the apparent 
nearsighted focus 
of former designs 
and their treat- 
ment. There is a 
largeness now not 
to be found when 
prettiness was the 
criterion. Finicky 
details, massed 
trimmings whether 
in esthetic or ap- 








dress is appropri- 
ate, characteristic; 
dress accessories 


FIG. 1. 


DYNAMIC LINE IN PAINTING. EVENING SCENE, CAIRO, 


CH. THEODORE FRERE 





plied art have 
given way before 
the sweep and 
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breadth of J,road planes, unsoftened an- 
gles, clear fiat colors, 

It is as though nowadays no apologies 
were necessary. As though the foliow- 
ers of art were making the assertion 
unew that beauty needed no excuse for 
being. When beauty is felt, is conceived, 
then let it be depicted, given to the world 
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subjects is well depicted in the accom- 
panying illustrations, a feature strongly 
advocated by the modern painters in all 
their works. The evening scene Cairo, 
by Charles Theodore Frére, has dynamic 
lines for its base with an ellipse traced 
in the line of the figures, the camel train 
and the palm trees (Fig. 1). Mass 

















FIG. 2. 


unashamed. The moderns are on their 
way and their direction points to greater 
freedom, greater boldness, and greater 
beauty. 

It was not so long ago that the mod- 
ern painters were frowned upon for what 
was supposed to be superficiality and 
shallowness. The futurists, impression- 
ists—even the cubists—are recognized 
now as having each in a different way 
something of worth to offer the world. 
They had primarily the idea of origi- 
nality, of spaciousness, of unsullied col- 
or, and their findings have been adopted 














FIG. 3. SCULPTURED LIGHT AND 
SHADE. “LES FANTOURES.” PAUL MAX. 
SANDOWSKI 


by many an artist who at first scorned 
the work of the iconoclasts and harshly 
criticised them for the very factors 
which now are copied so successfully. 


Strength in Modern Paintings 
The decorative value of massed figure 


PAINTED FLAT, BROAD SPACES. 


LANDSCAPE BY ALEXANDRE DECAMPS 


instead of cut-up detail, broad stretches 
of light and of shadow instead of timidi- 
ty in the use of chiaroscuro. See this 
exemplified also in the sculptured relief 
over the Brandt grill work (Fig. 9). 

Look at the landscape by Alexandre 
Decamps (Fig. 2). See the fine use of 
strong light thrown across the canvas, 
then consider some of the other arts and 
find just where their same clever use of 
light and shade is used to bring out a 
telling play of color. In the new textiles 
it is used when a gold or deep, rich yel- 
low makes high light for an all-over 
pattern. Then, too, an effect of sunlight 
is gained in broad, free strokes. Or 
take a piece of fine jewelry. Diamonds 
are mounted in flat, unbroken masses 
for a pavé groundwork to give the play 
of light and life and fire to the super- 
imposed cluster of smooth, satiny pearls 
or the deep velvety shadows of cabochon 
sapphires. It is the modern manner 
with light. An interpretation of the vim 
and go of our age turned to the use of 
the artist and artisan. It is a refusal 
of the old static designing done in soft 
curves and blends of color, in elaborate 
detail and an over-refined finish and it 
means that a still wider range is opening 
up for the designer who has the fore- 
sight to meet the opportunity with in- 
spiration and adaptability. 

Extreme simplicity of form, that in- 
sistent edict of the moderns in whatever 
line, is again apparent in the two very 
different examples of modern sculpture 
shown in the illustrations (Fig. 3 and 
Fig. 4). The group is built up strongly 
of light and shade, not by line or detail. 
The shadows are massed and given ex- 
treme depth, the high lights are broad 
and bold. This is a war-time subject, 
“Les Fantoures” by Paul Maximilien 
Sandowski. The second piece is a sculp- 
tured head, “An American Soldier” by 
Jacob Epstein. It is one of his famous 
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portraits, characteristic, elementary, un- 
daunted. These two examples are taken 
from opposite sides of the new school 
one with finesse and grandeur, the other 
an informal gesture. 

Paul Manship, that great decorative 
sculptor, has done some marvelous work 
which hovers half-way between sculpture 
and architecture. His bas-reliefs be. 
come an integral part of the building 
they embellish and his full figures blend 
into their settings as though they were 
undivided sections of backgrounds, 
Calm, peace, repose and sturdy strength 
is in his work but with that super- 
abundance of power behind the quiet, a 
power gained through rhythm of mass 
of line and of light and shade. Edgar 

















“AN AMERICAN SOLDIER.” 
JACOB EPSTEIN 


FIG 4. 


Brandt utilizes this newly formed order 
—the metal work illustrated elsewhere. 

It is this same regard for rhythm that 
gives such satisfaction in the new archi- 
tecture. Here again there is repose with 
repetition of line for emphasis and move- 
ment that makes the modernistic man- 
ner alive and growing. Whether it be 
the Danish, German, French or Amer- 
ican school of modern architecture that 
is followed, the attributes are the same. 
(See the frieze around the library wall 
and the fireplace in the illustration, Fig. 
5.) There is a breadth, a sense of ac- 
tivity, a strident note struck by the 
modern architect to match the like 
themes of the present-day painter and 
sculptor. 


Architects in the Lead Among the Moderns 


The ideas vary slightly in detail and 
the underlying plans are alike for all 
the arts. An insistent keeping to the 
motif of light and life is the reflection 
of the age. In architecture it is seen In 
the two big schools of the time, the 
Northern European and the American- 
French branches. The Germans and the 
Danes bring to the new architecture 
solidity and originality. The French 
give refinement of line and the Amer- 
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icans dynamic proportions, the idea of 

growth, of ambition and movement. 
American architecture of every va- 

riety keeps to the modern manner 


through perpendicular lines, repeated 
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ferings of architecture to the modern 
mode. 

From architecture to jewelry seems a , 
long step but the apparent space is easi- 
ly covered by the same characteristics: 





FIG. 5. 
AND 


dynamic masses and freedom in spacing 
of broken surfaces. No formal order is 
followed but like the painters whose 
work can be compared with the art of 
the primitives, so the latest architecture 
in America today may be likened to the 
work of the early Normans. Strength 
through simplicity, movement through 
dynamic line and mass, such are the of- 




















FIG. 6. 


MODERN 
PAUL 


FLOWERED 
POIRET, DESIGNER 


SILK. 
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MODERN LIBRARY OF PAUL FOLLOT. MODERN TEXTILES BY FRENCH 
AMERICAN DESIGNERS 


simplicity, directness of purpose, appro- 
priateness, liveliness, originality. 

From architecture the next step trav- 
els through interior decoration to ceram- 
ics, metal work, wood carvings and final- 
ly to textiles for draperies and costume 
materials. 


Simplicity Stressed in Interior Decoration 


The keynote of all of these various 
lines is utter simplicity in their contours 
and decoration. Wall coverings blend 
with the architecture; drapery blends 
with the walls, rugs and woodwork are 
simplified down to their place in the 
whole scheme. The details of vases, 
clocks, lamps and the furniture in the 
modern room are first and foremost ap- 
propriate to their uses and fitting to 
their places. Lines are direct, angles are 
unsoftened; contours are kept in strict 
proportion to the whole, colors are 
chosen with particular regard to the en- 
tire scheme and the added objects them- 
selves are rigidly held within very low 
limits. 

Included in this illustration (Fig. 6, 
Fig. 7 and Fig. 8) are three excellent 
examples of modern textiles. They show 
in their patterns a play of light and 
shade, a degree of simplicity in line and 
in subject, and in color they are clear 
and brilliant. Two of these printed 
silks are French (Fig. 6 and Fig. 7) and 
one, the moth-balls and sugar-loaf pat- 
tern (Fig. 8), is of American manufac- 
ture and design. 

As in materials for drapery, whether 
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silk, damask, cretonne or velvet, so it is 
with costume fabrics, the main idea is 
one of restraint in pattern and subordi- 
aation to the gown itself. It is no long- 


er, for instance, a gown trimmed with 
passementrie and fringe with a velvet 
background, but a gown of velvet, and 
its description is complete. 
Appropriateness is 


absolutely de- 











FIG. . SILK PATTERN, 
THRASHER.”’ DUFFY RAVOUL, 
‘ SIGNER 


“THE 
DE- 


manded of the gown, too. There is no 
possibility of interchange between gowns 
intended for varying purposes or differ- 
ent times of day. Witness the sport tog- 
gery, the tailored costume, the afternoon 
gown and the dinner and opera costumes 
or dance frock for the evening. 
Appropriate accessories are planned 
for these costumes long in advance of 
their wearing. Jewels, bags and cases, 
hats, shoes, cloaks for evening, jackets 
and coats for the daytime ensemble, all 
are designed for suitability, simplified 
to take their place in the picture and 
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FIG. 8§ MOTH BALLS AND SUGAR LOAF 
PATTERN IN AMERICAN SILK. ED. J. 
SLEIDUN, DESIGNER 


kept in character jp line, contour and 
material. 

In jewelry this modern manner prom- 
ises to become even more strongly mani- 
fest with the offerings of the year 1928. 
All the new emphasis, all the character, 
the strength of design and direct use of 
pure color seen in modern art will be 
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epitomized in these newest jewelry de- 
signs. 

Borrowing from all the arts, the de- 
signer of modern jewelry has adapted 
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is color rhythm at its best, pattern de- 
sign brought down to fundamentals to 
adapt the newest rules to the very lim- 
ited space. An insistence on the unal- 





FIG. 9. 
OF EDGAR BRANDT, USED FOR METAL WORK DOORWAY 


all the desirable features to the particu- 
lar requirements of this medium. 


Jewelry a Symbol of the Modern Manner 


A survey of the whole artistic field 
gives the basis for the new jewels. Here 











FIG. 10. MODERNISTIC BRONZE DOORS 
AND STONE. CARVINGS, BY EDGAR 
BRANDT OF PARIS 














(METAL WORK SCREEN) THE RENOWNED FOUNTAIN 
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loyed beauty of basic materials and a 
strict adherence to the edict that al] 
superficial ornamentation shall be fore- 
gone are inherent attributes of the lat- 
est jewelry designs. 

Significant is the recognition of the 
dignity of unembellished surface, the 
quiet of spaces left as foils for the fire 








FIG. 11. THE NEW NOTE IN FURNI- 
TURE. A COMMODE WITH IVORY TRIM- 
MINGS 


of gems, the contrast of dynamic lines. 
Decorative value is allowed expression 
through the basic materials. Gems are 
used as paints on a canvas, grouped to 
gain color depth, singled out for particu- 
lar line and texture to give accent to the 
jewel. Fantasy in their color, uncon- 


ventionality in their design, the litany 
of gems, the finest of ground materials, 
such are the jewels in the modern man- 
ner. 

The preparations for the coming year 
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FIG. 12 A MODERN LIBRARY. 





HERE THE DRAPERY BY PAUL FOLLOT EM- 
PHASIZES THE LINES AND FLAT SURFACES OF THE NEW FRENCH FURNITURE 
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the varying jewels, each 
ng a new departure and a 
In detail these pieces are 




















FIG, 13. 
ON 


INFLUENCE 
SILVER FLATWARE 


Ok MODERN ART 
(GORHAM 
PRODUCTS) 


foretold in the continuation of this story 
under the heading “A Forecast of the 
Jewelry Fashion for the Coming Year” 
beginning on the next page of this issue. 





} ces 





She: Why 


doesn’t he pick the ball up 


and run with it? 
He: Can’t; it’s dead. 
She: I don’t wonder, the way they 


have been 
Punch Bowl. 


FIG. 14, 
WARE. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ERIK MAGNUSSEN FOR THE GORHAM CO. 


treating it.—Pennsylvania 
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The Acanthus Motif 


UEEN of foliate motifs in the decora- 
tive arts from the time of its. origin 
by the incomparable Greek artists, Acanthus 
never loses her sway in any of the popular 
decorative periods. Capable of indefinite 





COMBINATION ACANTHUS AND _ RO- 
CAILLE MOTIFS LOUIS XV STYLE 


variation, the acanthus leaf in some form can 
be admirably fitted into any given space 
that confronts the designer. Though bor- 
rowed from Nature the many forms used 
are rarely true duplicates of the original 
leaf. Nature provided several forms of 
acanthus foliage. Wornum, in a few words, 
sums them up as follows: 

“The Greeks used the acanthus spinosus 
or narrow, prickly acanthus. The Romans 
used the acanthus mollis, or soft acanthus ; 
the brank-ursine of our islands (British).” 





ACANTHUS MOTIFS LOUIS 


XV STYLE 


ROCAILLE 


The leaf of the wild or spinous acanthus is 
quite slender, its indentations are deep and 





HOW SKYSCRAPER ARCHITECTURE HAS INFLUENCED SILVER HOLLOW- 
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angular; its edges are sharply pointed. The 
cultivated acanthus produces a_ coarser, 
ampler leaf, less indented but of rougher 
design. The edges are more festooned in 
form of scrolls or curves. The acanthus 
was used by the Classic architects in their 
Corinthian Order capital. Theocritus, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, give forth to admiration in their 
poems of the metal worker’s use of this 
decorative element in their masterpieces. 
The “Medici Vase” is enveloped in acanthus 
foliage. The Greek artist Mys, contem- 
porary of Phidias, who carved the combat 











BODY OF CUP, MADE AT LONDON, 1681, 
SHOWING WIDE ACANTHUS MOTIFS 


of the Centaurs and Lapithae on the shield 
of the Minerva statue for the Acropolis, 
excelled in carving the acanthus in metal, 
the ancient writers tell us. The spinous 
acanthus was employed as favorite during 
the Middle Ages; it was used so popularly 
as to have become a characteristic of that 
Period. 

The Renaissance revelled in acanthus 
decoration. We find it everywhere. It fig- 
ures in the arabesques, in the coffered ceil- 
ings, and in the pedestals. The false faces 
have their beards ending in acanthus. In 
the Louis XIV style the acanthus takes its 
place but in larger dimensions. Louis XV 
style grasps the twistings and coils of the 
acanthus but elongates the form, reducing 
its width considerably, and taking many un- 
natural impertinences. In Louis XVI style 
the acanthus is retained but to take on 2 
more natural and modest réle. The gold 
and silversmiths, through all these cen- 
turies, made prolific use of acanthus decora- 
tion, following rather closely the methods 
and forms employed by the genius of the 
ancients.—C. W. C. 








A Window That Drew Attention 


OSSESSING a very small window in 

which to create displays, one jeweler 
created an effective advertisement by 
simply transferring to his window what 
he frequently saw in magazines and 
books and even newspapers—the inter- 
pretation of a person’s characteristics 
from an analysis of his or her hand- 
writing. 

That is, he placed some specimens of 
handwriting in the window and along- 
side described the characteristics with 
heavy lines or back-hand writing or 
fancy flourishes indicated according to 
handwriting experts. This very infor- 
matitn caused many to pause and read 
the entire exhibit, for the average hu- 
man being is the most curious about any- 
thing which deals with his or her per- 
sonal habits. 

The jeweler’s tie-up with the display 
came in the fountain pens which were 
also part of the exhibit as well as the 
new and latest designs in fountain pen 
desk sets.—C. T. H. 
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A Forecast of the J ewelry of 1926 


A Word About the Important Influences on Design That Will Determine the Styles of Jewelry 
and Gem Ornamentation During the Coming Year 








By Isapette M. ARCHER 


With Illustrations from Designs by the Author 














REAT splashes of color, lines and 

masses of sparkling gems, bold de- 
signs and noble contours will mark the 
jewelry of the coming year with special 
distinctness. A closer bond between 
other artistic lines and the finest jewels 
is more apparent this year, and it is this 
point that will be emphasized in the 
newest designs. 

Two of these borrowed features are 
seen in simplified form where the color 
schemes used in the new jewels follow 
so closely the newly popular tones and 
tints favored by the interior decorator. 
In the adaptation of geometric lines and 
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new jewels with greater variation than 
at present but in like jewels. It is a 
favorite method of building up some of 
the latest designs in the shorter neck- 
laces, in earring pendants and in brace- 
lets. It is seen to some extent in bar 
pins and brooches, but, of course, with- 
out the flexibility of the other jewels. 
In the first illustration an entirely 
new scheme in the scale work is seen in 
the ornate necklace. Here the scales are 
of two sizes. Large sections overlap to 
form the entire jewel and then smaller 
scales build up the detail in exceedingly 
fine platinum work. Other examples in 
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preparation as new and individual. A 
glance at the first illustration will give 
an idea of the boldness and characteristic 
geometric lines of the forthcoming 
jewelry designs. Here are seen all the 
new gem cuttings including the trapeze, 
which flanks many of the long, narrow 
hexagons and pentagons, of triangle, 
half-moons, octagons and the more usual 
squares, rectangles and discs. Various 
sizes in any of these gem cuttings may 
be used together in any one of the new 
jewels. The brooch shown at the lower 
right hand corner of the first illustration 
holds triangles, pentagons, rectangles 
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FIG. 1. MODERNISTIC DESIGNING EXEMPLIFIED IN SOME OF THE LATEST JEWELRY 


the forms and rhythms of dynamic 
symmetry from the work of the leading 
architects, is seen a second feature in 
jewelry to follow a broader artistic line. 

This theme of continuation from the 
arts of the painter, sculptor and archi- 
tect has been traced in the article en- 
titled “The Modern Manner in Decorative 
Art and Its Promise for 1928,” appear- 
ing in this issue. With this theme as a 
basis, the new jewelry fashions will be 
described now in more complete detail. 

Among the new motifs to be seen in 
quantity throughout the new jewelry de- 
signs there are the overlaid scales, the 
combination of encrustations and pavé 
settings, and the new gem facetting, 
the baguettes and all the other flat cut- 
tings generally designated as “sticks.” 
Examples of all these details are shown 
in the first illustration. 


New Motifs Illustrated 
The motif of scales will be seen in the 


these overlaid sections are shown 
throughout the accompanying illustra- 
tions. They are seen in the necklaces, 
earrings, brooches, bracelets, fob 
watches and as part of the decorations 
of some of the utility pieces. 

The use of the pavé setting comes into 
play where there is a surrounding bor- 
der and a raised ornamentation above 
the massed gems. It is seen to advan- 
tage in brooches, bracelets, watch set- 
tings and finger rings. This combination 
of encrustation and close-set background 
is featured in many of the very finest 
evening jewels this spring. It promises 
to become a leading detail for the hand- 
somer jewels next winter. 

So strong a hold have the baguette 
cuts taken upon the public’s fancy tha‘ 
there is no chance of their being neg- 
lected for at least another year. The 
peculiar texture given to the new jewels 
by this new method of cutting gems is 
alone enough to mark the jewels now in 





and an octagon. Above this jewel is 
shown a hat ornament with an even 
greater variety of cuttings among its 
gems. 

Next to this ornamental pin, a finger 
ring is shown. Here we have half- 
moons, discs and a huge, smooth cut 
pentagon grouped together to make one 
of the latest jewelry forms, a cabochon 
dinner ring. 

New in form also is the square brooch 
with its double row of baguette-cut dia- 
monds and its three emeralds; the scarf 
pin in the upper left hand corner repeats 
the idea of the line of upright gems, 4 
motif that is seen again in the small 
finger ring. For the bracelet depicted in 
this illustration the gems run in parallel 
tiers and this arrangement is used again 
as a cross-bar on the necklace pendant 
shown at the right hand side of the il- 
lustration. The theme of the carved 
gem is shown in the earring with its 
cylinders cut from aquamarines and 
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emeralds. The pavé setting makes the 
groundwork for the encrusted motifs 
and the surrounding borders of the ob- 
Jong brooch and the bracelet plaque. 
Throughout the remaining illustra- 
tions other variations in these new 
jewelry forms as well as many other 
examples in the new decorative motifs 
are suggested. The small, throat-fitting 
necklaces are shown in many guises in 


FIG. 2. 


the second illustration; both long and 
short earrings, brooches in three fresh 
forms, new bar pins, watches and finger 
rings follow. 


Six New Jewelry Forms 


_Also in the illustrations are shown the 
six new leaders among jewelry innova- 
tions. There are the fringed necklaces 
and earrings, the triangle shoulder 
brooches, the cylindrical bar pins, the 
trellis bracelets and the built-up finger 
rings. 

Illustrating the necklaces, there are 
given a sextette of these new jewels, 
the first also takes a new method of 
gem cutting for the central section. 
These five large gems are cylinders 
carved from amethysts while the re- 
maining circle is a chain work of octa- 
gon-cut pale tinted amethysts and dia- 
monds. The mountings for all of these 
Jewels, unless particularly specified, is 
the finest of platinum wire work or 
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platinum box settings. If the box setting 
is used, it is a new manipulation which 
makes the.platinum a strong backing 
for the gems while at the same time 
remaining almost invisible. 

The overlaid scale motif is seen to 
advantage in many of these new little 
necklaces. This form came into popu- 
larity with the introduction of gold 
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necklace is threatening to return by 
easy stages to the earlier form where 
the central section across the front far 
outweighs the rest of the jewel in im- 
portance. 

This tendency is shown in the second 
illustration with the thickening of the 
frontal sections and by the addition in 
some cases of a full plaque. The gem- 
studded flaps on one of these necklaces 


THE NEW SHORT NECKLACE, A 1928 PRODUCT 


through Paris during the past year. 
This was a short lived mode that has 
left its trace in this excellent overlay of 
one gem mounted section upon another 
to build up a jewel. At first this scheme 
was carried out in engraved metal only 
but in the newest jewels this form has 
been adopted for the setting of faceted 
gems in some of the handsomest eve- 
ning parures. 

The promise shown in these short, 
fitted necklaces is one which leads to- 
ward the center pendant as a prophesy. 
There is every indication that these 
large central gems and encrustations 
will soon develop into the regulation 
plaque and finally into the more usual 
chain and pendant form. 

The evolution of the modern necklace 
shows a growing away from the sautoir 
to the simple chain or string of beads 
and then from the bead necklace to the 
short choker and this newest form, the 
short fitted necklace. Now this little 


changes to three contrasting ornaments 
for the front decoration. The pearl 
necklace at the right-hand side of the 
picture has baquettes and pentagons of 
diamonds in an elaborate arrangement 
of tiered lines for the central motif and 
another necklace shows an interpreta- 
tion of the side gem-setting for its 
special feature. 

This placing of the main ornament on 
the side is seen in brooches as well as 
in some of the newer necklaces. It is 
extremely effective when well done and 
makes an unusual appearance if worn 
correctly. It needs a balance for the 
pattern in its designing and repeated 
rhythm in its wearing. There must be 
a shoulder brooch or, corsage ornament 
or an accompanying rope of pearls to 
give the requisite balance. 

Sometimes earrings will exhibit this 
one-sided plan with the balance given by 
the paired jewel, which is formed with 
opposite lines. Fringes are seen in both 
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necklaces and earrings of late design 
and here is a chance to give added 
length to one side or the other of this 
jewel to gain this uneven appearance. 


Tassels and Fringes to be Used 


Banks or tiers of fringes also finish 
bracelets, necklaces and earrings and 
whole ear pendants are formed entirely 
of heavily studded fringe. 

In the third illustration the latest de- 
velopments in jewels for the ear are 
given. Chains, flexible straps or ribborts, 
rows of beads or of gem-studded sec- 
tions and the scales or flaps are used 
for the new ear pendants. All the gems 
and gemstones, too, contribute their 
color and sheen to these tiny, delicate 
jewels. 

A ribbon of square-set peridots in 
platinum boxes is contrasted with insets 
and a finishing fringe of brown topazes 
for the first ear pendant sketched. A 
close fringe of seed pearls is topped with 
a crown of emeralds, diamonds and black 
onyx for the next jewel. Following in 
this upper row come combined sapphires 
and diamonds, baguettes cut from dia- 
monds and amethysts, a plaque form set 
with cabbage green jade, jasper with 
pearls and diamonds in a checker-board 
pavé ground. Three cylinders of rose 
quartz are joined together with darker 
pink tourmalines and a fringe of vari- 
colored baquettes makes the last ear 
pendant on the uper row of the sketch. 
Below these designs are examples in the 
shorter earrings which take their lead 
in all but length from the larger jewels. 

Fringes again appear on some repre- 
sentative brooches of the more elaborate 
type. More of this arrangement are to 
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be seen later in the year according to 
all indications. These brooches are in- 
tended primarily for evening wear. 
They are mounted with diamonds, pearls 
and the colored gems and either the 
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pearls or baguette diamonds form the 
fringes and tassels. 

Besides barpins and the open, circle 
brooches, there are promised for the 
year variations in four other styles. 
These are the four designs pictured in 
the fourth illustration. 
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New Brooch Types 
At the left hand side of this group of 
new brooches are seen five of the new 
dagger-like models. They are formed 
of platinum in a long, narrow design, 





SOME OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN EAR PENDANTS 


widening at the upper end where there 
may be an elaboration of design and fine 
gem work. Such jewels are primarily 
intended for wear on the shoulder of 
gown or wrap or as a fastening for the 
drapery on shoulders or hips on the 
draped evening gowns. 








THREE NEW BROOCH TYPES: THE DAGGER, THE TRIANGLE AND THE FRINGED BROOCH 
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Next to this group come the fringed 
brooches, then the smaller geometric 
cluster brooches with or without finish- 
ing fringe and last the triangular de- 
signs that are newest of all. These 
brooches follow the angular lead of their 
contours in their gem mountings and 
many an odd gem cutting and modern- 
istic mode of ornamentation will be in- 
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augurated through these 
brooches. 

Keeping still more strictly to the in- 
novations of the season, are the fashions 
in bar-pins. The selections sketched 
were chosen as being typical of several 
differing groups of these jewels in 
preparation for the near future. The 


carved gem-stone with the encrusted 


triangle 
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faceted gem ornament is represented by 
two examples on the lower row of 
brooches. Jade, black onyx, lapis, jas- 


per, carnelian and smoked amber are to 
be used for the smooth, rounded bars, 
the superimposed gems or gemstones 
to contrast with the material of the bar 
to bring out the colors and lighten the 
color scheme. 
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Variations in the central cluster make 
the changes to be seen in the bar-pin 
type with the long, narrow flanges. A 
crown-like row of upright pentagons, or 
of rectangles topped with either small 
triangles or half-moons, make the bar- 
pin with the graduated lines. Pavé set- 
tings, raised borders and central motifs 
are used for another line of new barpins, 


aaa 


and last come those of unequal contours 
with the broad end and the long blunt 
point. 

What is new in the way of design, 
motif, contour and color arrangement in 
one jewel is directly adapted to the use 
of all other pieces this year. If a detail 
appears to advantage on a pendant, it 
is carried over and modified until it meets 
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1928 BANGLES AND BRACELETS WILL BE HEAVILY GEM-SET 


the various individual requirements of 
necklace circle, earring, brooch, finger 
ring or bracelet. Only the jewelry form 
itself remains characteristic. A new 
small necklet, a heavier finger ring or a 
tri-cornered brooch remain undisturbed. 
To them are brought the newest decora- 
tive trimmings and gem settings. Thus 
new styles are made. 
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New Features Adapted to Bracelets 


All the latest tricks and trimmings 
are seen in the new bracelet offerings. 
From scales and encrustations to fringes, 
baquettes and pavé mountings they are 
exemplified with due regard for the 
needs and limitations of accepted popu- 
lar bracelet forms. The only newcomer 
of drastic change is the extention brace- 





THE NEWEST GEM CUTTINGS USED IN FRESH BARPIN DESIGNS 


let, which really looks very little dif- 
ferent from any other wide flexible arm- 
let. Its newness lies in its method of 
opening out gatewise on cross-over ex- 
tension bars at the back. 

The manipulation of the new modes 
for bracelets are simple enough. The 
new gem cuttings lend themselves read- 
ily to continuous border patterns which 
make up the majority of the latest pat- 
terns. The pavé ground is also extreme- 
ly telling as bracelet sections. Central 
motifs feature large diamonds after the 
rule for all the new jewels leaving the 
smaller diamonds and pearls for the 
groundwork and the colored gems and 
gemstones for the intersecting and 
borders. 

Broad, flat surfaces, an emphasizing 
of the intrinsic worth of the materials, 
colors such as seldom have been used 
before in the realm of jewelry—these 
are the features which bring the new 
jewels so close to the fine arts. All are 
allied in these points, and what painting, 
sculpture, architecture and interior deco- 
ration have achieved in breadth of form 
and depth of color under the guidance 
of the modern movement will in turn 
be echoed and intensified in jewelry. 

These new bracelets are merely typi- 
cal of the new jewels. They are typical 
in directness of design, interest of tex- 
ture, vividness of color. 

Bracelet watches have a rather altered 
scheme. Their main theme swings from 
the bracelet section to the watch face 
and its immediate surroundings. In the 
seventh illustration four watch bracelets 
are sketched at the left-hand side. The 
settings show once more the modern- 
istic baguettes and geometric grouping 
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ot gems, the use’of the pavé masses and 
simplicity of decoration. 
Watches in the Modern Manner 


The three watch types, the bracelet 
form, fob or chatelaine watch, and the 





FIG. 7. 


pendant watch hung from a sautoir 
chain are shown in the seventh illustra- 
tion. The pendant watch comes in two 
forms, the full, round globe, or ball 
watch, and the locket-like design. 

The fob watch is used for both day 
and evening wear, but it is seen more 
often with the tailored costume in the 
daytime. For the evening there are 
highly ornamental sautoir and wrist 
watches, very small in size and heavily 
gem set. 

The gemstones are so much an integ- 
ral part of the make-up of modern 
jewelry that they will pass without re- 
mark when the newest jewels appear. 
It is, however, curious to note the length 
of this gemstone list. The settings of 
these watches make good examples of 
this colorful array. Faceted zircons, 
aquamarines, peridots, olivines and gar- 
nets are mounted with pearls and dia- 
monds for the bracelet watches on the 
left-hand side of this _ illustration. 
(Fig. 7.) 

The fob watches use the opaque gem- 
stones, carnelian, jasper, smoked amber, 
jade, lapis, malachite, black onyx, and 
red and white coral, the various chalce- 
donies and turquoise in their gold or 
platinum mountings. 


WRIST WATCHES, FOB 
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Diamonds play a large part in the 
settings of the sautoir watches - because 
they are generally intended for dress 
wear. Pearls are used for pavé grounds 
and as units in accompanying neck 
chains, and besides emeralds, sapphires 





WATCHES AND SAUTOIRS MAKE THE 


and some rubies, the faceted gemstones 
are used to carry out the color schemes 
on these dainty jewels. 

In the new finger rings the gemstones 
are likewise abundantly used, the trans- 
parent varieties with diamonds and 
pearls for evening, the opaque stones 
generally for the daytime. The excep- 
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FIG. 8. ‘UPRIGHT BAGUETTES AND CABOCHON CUTTINGS IN NEW FINGER RINGS 


tions for evening wear among the opaque 
gemstones are, of course, the highly 
favored jade, black opal, carnelian and 
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chrysoprase. The two last-named 
stones are gaining in popularity with 
every new jewel. They are used fo; 
finger rings as they are shown in the 
eighth illustration, cut smooth and 
rounded with a new depth to them. The 











THREE NEW WATCH FORMS 


style is entirely new, and it is seen in 
some of the smaller brooches, in ear 
pendants and in scarf pins and cuff links 
for the men. 


Opaque Stones in New Cuttings 


These opaque gemstones follow the 
lead of the baguette cuttings but keep 





to the rounded forms. They follow the 
contours of octagons, half-moons, penta- 
gons, triangles and hexagons, as shown 
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at the right-hand side of the sketch 
(Fig. 8). 

These rings are exceedingly deep in 
contour, rising high above the ring circle 
at the bezel. The shoulders, too, are 
puilt up to form high ridges. It makes 
a very handsome ring and one that is 
completely in keeping with the modern 
spirit. 

The other especially favored ring type 
for 1928 promises to be the upright 
setting, after those illustrated at the 
left-hand side of the eighth illustration. 
The new faceting with the long flat 
side planes and the broad tables are used 
in finger rings in tiers of gems of vari- 





FIG. 9. INLAYS 
ous shapes and sizes to step the contour 
up from the circle to the center of the 
bezel, 

For the larger dinner rings the up- 
right gems are chosen, the gem-set circle 
ring taking the opposite form. The fin- 
ger ring keeps to the rule for all the 
new jewels and is designed with the plan 
of the whole parure under considera- 
tion. They repeat the style of the gem 
setting of the most important piece in 
the parure, or they are chosen to blend 
with this piece when they are worn. 


New Gown Fashions and Jewelry Parures 


The evening parure for the year 1928 
will contain at least four finger rings 
in its make-up. There is the diamond- 
set wedding ring, the emerald-set en- 
gagement—either or both as the case 
may be—or if neither of these rings 
1s to be used, then others take their 
places, and the number is still not less 
than four. Rings of contrasting color 
are worn on different hands, but they 
should match the color in the bracelets. 

The evening necklace is determined 
by the gown type. The bouffant style, 
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the draped model, or the sheath with 
the new, long fish-tail train making the 
three leading evening gown styles. 
Earrings are worn and hair ornaments, 
too, only if they are particularly be- 
coming. There is to be a return of fash- 
ion of both these jewels if the hair is 
allowed to grow, and this seems a prob- 
ability of the next year or two. It will 
be a gradual disappearing of the man- 
nish bob, according to all indications, 
and not a quick shift from short to long 
tresses. The latest hair dressing—the 
one with hair brushed back from the 
brow and worn in bunches of rather long 
curls behind the ears—is a move in this 


direction. With this coiffure, earrings 
and a hair fillet are quite wearable. 

The daytime ensemble includes a 
choker necklace, bracelets, finger rings, 
a brooch and a watch with hat ornament 
and vanity case or handbag added. 

The tailored mode still holds its own 
for street wear and the appropriate 
jewelry keeps to this note. The fa- 
vored colors are a trifle darker than for- 
merly, even the palest tints being slight- 
ly deeper than the lightest colors of 
the last Southern season. 

In the ninth illustration are shown a 
group of representative handbags, van- 
its cases and the new finer mesh bags. 
Details exhibit the baquette cuts for 
the gem settings and the geometric lines 
and contours of dynamic symmetry in 
their mounts and ornaments. They re- 
peat in their color scheme the colors 
of the costumes they are to accompany, 
using again the vogue for color rhythm 
that is so definitely a part of all mod- 
ern arts and crafts from pictures to 
furniture, and, like the other new jewels, 
the accompanying accessories give full 
value to their basic materials. The gold 
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and platinum of their mounts, and the 
splendid suede-finished kids, the heavy 
satins and fine meshes of their mate- 
rials are recognized as beauty makers 
in the modernistic manner. 








Damages Awarded When Jewelry 
Given to Another for Sale 
Is Not Returned 


RECENT case decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
cut (137 Atl. Rep. 506) deals with the 
amount which is recoverable when one 
party delivers jewelry to another to be 


IN 


AND INCRUSTATIONS ON NEW VANITY CASES AND BAG MOUNTS 


shown to a prospective purchaser, and 
the latter fails to return it. es 

As above suggested, the plaintiff in 
the case, a jeweler, delivered to the de- 
fendant a ring in order that the latter 
might show it to a prospective buyer. 
The stone and setting cost the plaintiff 
$505; it was reasonably worth $650, but 
the plaintiff told the defendant that he 
would make the price to him $600 so 
that he could make $50 on it if he sold 
it. The ring was not returned, and this 
suit followed. The only question before 
the court on appeal was what sum the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover. 

The court said that the sum of $600, 
the amount which had been awarded 
by the verdict, was the proper amount. 
being justified either on the basis of the 
agreement between the parties or the 
market value of the article. 

Cc. L. C. 








“What’s your business?” 
“Moving pictures.” 
“Actor, eh?” 
“No, interior 
Chaparral. 


decorator.”—Stanford 
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Jewelry Design and Present Style 





By J. W. Harrincron 


In an interview with Richard F. Bach, Associate Curator in Industrial Art, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 














S the designing of jewelry is one of 
many ways in which the style or 
fashion of any period is expressed, those 
who practice it must be in the spirit of 
the times. Designers of ornaments in 
gold and silver and precious stones, if 
their work is to please the public, must 
know the manners, customs, the dress, 
the homes of a people. Their success, 
as is that of designers in any other in- 
dustry, depends on their being up-to- 
date—or a little ahead of it. Is the de- 
signing of jewelry in touch with mod- 
ern progress? Can more be done to 
make it answer the demands of the 
style of today? These are some of the 
questions raised by Richard F. Bach, 
Associate Curator in Industrial Art in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 

That the museum is in sympathy 
with the practical needs of the designer 
is shown in all its work. The present 
director, Dr. Edward Robinson, as did 
his predecessor Sir Purdon Clarke, have 
recognized always the close relationship 
between art and industry. The museum 
has never held itself out as a storehouse 
of rare and beautiful objects to be 
slavishly copied, but as a place where 
the modern designer may gather inspi- 
ration in the service of the present age 
and generation. It is the belief of Mr. 
Bach for instance, that a study of life 
as it is today comes first, that the fine 
things done in the past are to be used 
by the designer of jewelry, or by any 
other kind of a designer, for that mat- 
ter, in finding out how near he has come 
to pleasing the present age. As a critic 
of design, although frank and outspoken, 
Mr. Bach is both kindly and construc- 
tive. 

Everything in a museum of art was 
made to sell. Every object has been 
sold many times, as Mr Bach observes, 
before it reached its case or shelf where 
it is now on public view. The reason 
that exhibits in a museum of art have 
been preserved, perhaps for centuries. 
rises from their once having so pleased 
somebody that he paid a good price for 
them. Their first appeal to customers 
came from being designed and made to 
respond to the taste and ideas—the 
style—of the period in which they were 
produced. Does the jewelry designer of 
today sense the great fact which was so 
well understood by the skilled crafts- 
men of the past? Is he as keen an ob- 
server of the trends and the wants of 
ae age in which he lives, as he should 

e? 

Modern designers as a class, said 

Mr. Bach, do not know their materials. 


Few can execute the designs they have 
made. They know somethirg of tech- 
nique of manufacture, but it is most un- 
usual to find a designer who can make 
the object called for in his sketch. In 
earlier ages, before the introduction of 
machinery only so many things could 
be made—and that by hand. In the 
Renaissance, for example, there were 
plenty of men who could both design and 
execute. Other designers of that period, 
who may or may not have been crafts- 
men, but probably were in most in- 
stances, prepared patterns or designs 
which were multiplied by being en- 
graved on metal plates from which 
prints were made. Figures such as 
cupids, scrolls, ornaments, more or less 
conventional details, were thus pre- 
served. Many of the plates and prints 
were lost, yet some were kept and are 
being used over and over again today. 
They have been copied and adapted by 
men who are good mechanical drafts- 
men, who prepare their designs for pro- 
duction in quantity by machines. Such 
men are not executants—not artisans— 
but too often followers along certain 
set lines. They are too close to the ma- 
terials and the machines—not enough in 
touch with the actual life and the condi- 
tions of the age in which they live. 

Designs which have come down to 
us from the past were used by various 
craftsmen. The stone mason, the wood 
carver, the jeweler followed them. Often 
only through accident were these pat- 
terns made to serve the jeweler. There 
were craftsmen, however, who did make 
ornaments fer wear which responded in 
every way to the requirements of their 
times. Their success was due to their 
understanding other current types of 
art and the activities of the prevailing 
culture. 

Those who design jewelry today should 
realize that this is an age of locomotives, 
of automobiles, and typewriters. The 
making of jewelry is an ancient craft 
and a noble one, but shall it be less pro- 
gressive than automobile manufactur- 
ing? In many ways it is pitifully behind 
the times. It is back in the last century, 
instead of being in pace with the present 
one. It is behind the public it seeks 
to serve. Take, for example, the in- 
genuity and the daring shown in some 
other industries—such as the making of 
textiles. Wood fiber is treated, broken 
down, dissolved and spun through fine 
tubes to emerge in filaments as fine as 
the web of the spider, which are woven 
into a fabric (Rayon) as lustrous as the 
silk it was first made to imitate. The 
natural follow-up in jewelry design would 


be the fashioning of ornaments in some 
modern substance—in the same way 
as bakelite has been used in costume 
jewelry. 

The designer of jewelry in 1928, 
continued Mr. Bach, comes face to face 
with the problem of what women re- 


quire. Feminine attire is very scanty 
these days. It has been reduced to the 
minimum. Modern woman does not 


think of a gown as a dress, but as some- 
thing which expresses her own figure 
and character. A gown is an accessory to 
the figure, not only a covering for it. 
Economical as her garb may be, 
she will wear ornaments. Often this 
idea of ornament is shown in the 
carrying of articles in the hands which 
are mere accessories—such as bead bags 
of colorful and ornate pattern, vanity 
cases, bright-hued umbrellas or parasols, 
shoe buckles. The designer of jewelry 
must consider himself not as plying his 
art independently, but as ally of all the 
arts. His connection with that of cos- 
tume is especially close. 

He would not be in touch with this 
age, for instance, if he designed for 
women a large cameo brooch, sur- 
rounded by a heavy frame of fili- 
gree gold. Such an ornament belongs 
to the crinoline period—to a century in 
which women wore flaring and bulky 
skirts. If he felt inclined to do such a 
thing he should consult the costume 
plates of that period to which huge 
brooches belonged. He would realize 
that such a piece of jewelry was out of 
seale, that it went with mutton leg 
sleeves, not with the costume of today. 
He may then consider a design which 
belongs to a period when costumes be- 
came lighter, and before he completes his 
design he would find it well to actually 
see some of the costumes of that period, 
as he can do in the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The modern woman stressing acces- 
sories would be interested in a wrist 
watch of exquisite workmanship. Again, 
for personal adornment she would pre- 
fer, no doubt, a_ slender _barpin. 
Strings of pearls, which are light, 
slender, luminous and easily adapted to 
the lines of the figure and are therefore 
suitable for the scanty, often sleeveless, 
costumes of today. are naturally in de- 
mand by women of fashion. On the 
other hand, jewelry in which the set- 
ting is so slight, as to be almost in- 
visible, is hardly worthy of the art of 
the jeweler, which is a noble art. He 
is making an ornament, not merely pro- 
viding a means of displaying the crafts- 
manship of the lapidary. I know of no 
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more dreary sight than a showcase of 
such jewelry as one looks down upon it. 
It looks like a procession of taxicabs 
seen from the windows of skyscrapers. 
The precious stone and the appropriate, 
well balanced setting make the jewel. 

Mr. Bach said that many persons may 
not agree with his view that the design- 
ing of jewelry is a part of the art of 
costuming. Some designers, indeed, say 
that they do not wish to have anything 
to do with so-called costume jewelry, 
something which may be changed with 
the color of the garments worn. They 
may even say that the five and ten cent 
stores are the places to get what they 
call mere gewgaws. In this I think 
they are mistaken. A woman may buy 
a hat in a fashionable Fifth Ave. store, 
for example, and on it may be a jewel- 
like ornament of no special importance. 
Such an ornament, after all, is only 
for temporary use—a mere accent. The 
woman who bought the hat is likely to 
substitute for it a jewel of quality and 
distinction. She may have that in mind 
at the time of the purchase. The shoe 
buckle of today may be cheap—and yet 
also there may be shoe buckles—designed 
as jewels and wrought from the finest 
materials. 

The designer of jewelry should al- 
ways have in mind that his art is 
for all classes. He should see life 
from every angle. To observe only 
the costumes worn at the theater, the 
opera, or at race tracks where people 
of fashion go is not enough. He should 
be a student of style in its largest sense 
—style as seen in the manner of living, 
in the habits of a people, in the decora- 
tion of their homes—in their amuse- 
ments and their social customs. This 
is an age of new ideas—of new desires 
to escape from the monotony of life. It 
finds expression in the brighter colors 
and the livelier music of the present 
day. This attitude toward life is even 
shown in the kitchen, once a drab and 
dreary place, but now gay with pots 
and pans of bright red or green or blue 
enamels—and often with its walls deco- 
rated in gay hues. All such signs of 
the popular taste should not be neg- 
lected by the designer of jewelry, if 
he be judged by the sale of the wares 
which he originates.” 

“How about the modernistic art?” I 
asked. 

The designer must be in sympathy 
with his time, was the reply of Mr. 
Bach, and yet not given to extremes. 
The jeweler should keep before him at 
all times the dignity of his craft. He 
can create objects for personal adorn- 
ment which are modern in the sense 
that they reflect the ideals and the cul- 
ture—the life of a period—and yet be 
80 worthy an expression of his art, that 
they will be valued by future genera- 
tions. The jeweler too often speaks 
of novelty. A novelty, as its name 
implies, is a thing of the moment 
—it is to serve only caprice or whim. 
If It disappears or is destroyed, nobody 
is likely to feel its loss. A jewel, how- 


ever, has the nature of an heirloom, and 
a8 such is handed down in families as a 
In its 


record of the best in a period. 
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material and its style it should have the 
quality which makes for permanence. 
The jewels which have been treasured 
by their original owners, transmitted to 
their descendants, and finally have come 
to museum collections, all have such 
character. 

As an aid to the study of life and 
manners of the present, Mr. Bach be- 
lieves that the collections of an art mu- 
seum are valuable to the designers of 
all industries. The jewelry designer 
is inclined to study only the jewels of a 
certain period when he visits the mu- 
seum, instead of also considering the 
paintings, the portraits, the costumes, 
the furniture and everything which was 
connected with the culture of the days 
in which those jewels were worn. 

Objects in museum collections also 
suggest ideas for designs and demon- 
strate technique easily adapted to the 
present. The enameled snuff boxes of 
the 18th century, for instance, are not 
mere reminders that snuff was once in 
fashion. They may undergo changes of 
form and size, and under the touch of 
the modern designer re-appear as vanity 
cases or cigarette boxes. The graceful 
necklaces of the Egyptian Room, worn 
in a clime where feminine garb was thin 
and gauzy and forms were lithe and 
slender, may furnish models for the 
jewelry of the débutante in the 20th 
century. 








British Jewelry Designs at the 
British Industries Fair 


UNIQUE feature of the forthcoming 
Fair in London will be a display of 
modern British jewelry designs, says the 
Watchmaker, Jeweler, Silversmith and 
Optician in its February issue and gives 
the following details: 
There will be a special display of 
flower ornaments of precious stones to 


be worn as shoulder or hip brooches with ° 


dresses that match the color of the gems. 
The popular pendant of the moment is 
the square-cut single stone slung on 
black silk cords or on a delicate platinum 
chain, and as companion pieces to these 
pendants British jewelers have designed 
simply mounted dinner rings with square 
or oblong-shaped stones. The brooches 
for hats are large and square, and are 
either set with square-cut stones from a 
quarter to half an inch thick, or with 
smaller gems set closely together in 
geometric designs. 

The display will show that bandeau 
rings have grown wider. These are 
broad jeweled bands set with sapphires, 
diamonds and emeralds, or rubies, and 
sometimes with combinations of two or 
three of them. One attractive type is a 
lattice pattern of rubies, sapphires and 
diamonds on platinum. The vogue for 
all crystal rings continues. The most 
common form is a seal-shaped ring with 
the initials or crest of the owner carved 
upon it. Similar rings are to be seen in 
jade, but there is less demand for them. 

The jewelry section of the forthcom- 
ing Fair will be, it is authoritatively 
stated, on a larger scale than at any pre- 
vious British Industries Fair. 
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French Cigarette Boxes and 
Jeweled Rings in New 


Designs 


O doubt 20th century French cigar- 

ette boxes will one day take their 
place with Victorian smelling bottles 
and Georgian snuff boxes as collectors’ 
pieces. Modern design reaches one of its 
highest forms in the fancy boxes for 
women smokers which make jewelers’ 
shop windows gay in the Rue de la Paix 
and Champs Elysees. Some of the cases 
are simple affairs of precious metals, 
enameled. Others are elaborate designs 
of enamel on precious metals, encrusted 
with precious and semi-precious stones. 

Among the most distinctive are La- 
cloche’s boxes, most of them brilliant 
works of design in enamel. The major- 
ity of Lacloche designs have exquisite 
inlaid line-work on them. The most 
elaborate example of inlay is silver on 
black enamel in copy of fine filet lace. 
Another model is very fine lines of gold 
placed close together on dark blue 
enamel. There are many boxes starred, 
or dotted, with silver and gold. 

Cigarette boxes of carved green jade 
for men are displayed by Cartier. Car- 
tier also has a carved jade watch, com- 
prising a set of great beauty. 

Tortoise shell boxes with gold inlay 
are having great vogue, although they 
are less elaborate and expensive than 
many Paris offers. 

The large amount of elaborate mas- 
culine jewelry Paris is showing is a 
matter of comment. Jeweled rings and 
watches are now added to the pieees 
gentlemen may correctly wear in the 
evening. Cartier shows several ver- 
sions of wafer-thin gold watches with 
ruby or emerald edges. <A _ beautiful 
watch by Cartier is in gold with the 
edge finely milled like the edge of a 
dollar. 

Several important houses show large 
topaz rings for men. The stones are as 
large as a small walnut, carved in 
ridges which twist to a point at the top 
of the setting. The topaz sets out a 
half to three-quarters of an inch from 
the hand. 


From National Jewelers’ Publicity Ass’n, 
Newark, N. J. 








North Carolina Bad Check Law Held 
to Be Constitutional 

Last year the legislature of North 
Carolina passed an act making it a mis- 
demeanor for any person or corporation 
to issue a check or draft on a bank 
knowing that the same was drawn 
against insufficient funds. A man was 
indicted for delivering to an attorney for 
legal services a check upon a bank in 
which he had no funds on deposit, 
though assuring the payee at the time 
of giving the check that it would be paid 
upon presentment. The check was re- 
turned to the payee unpaid. The 
Supreme Court of the State held, in the 
case of State vs. Yarboro, reported in 
the Banking Law Journal, that the act 
under which the indictment was made 
was constitutional. 
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into four distinct classes: Hollow-ware, 
Flat-ware, Toilet-ware and Novelties, 
The first term covers a wide range in- 
cluding everything of a hollow nature, 
such as tea, coffee and chocolate pots, 
pitchers, jugs, sauce and gravy boats of 
every size, cups and drinking vessels of 
all kinds, dishes, bowls and _ tureens, 


OW often the question, “What Period peak of artistic endeavor, or the frivo- 
is it?” when asked of those engaged lous luxury-loving character of the 
in the selling of silverware meets with upper classes in France so plainly ex- 
an evasive answer, showing clearly the pressed in the decorative arts during 
salesman’s lack of knowledge of the the gay regime of Louis XV, or again, 
decorative periods which have inspired the sturdy, substantial plainness of our 


the designing of the wares he has to arly American ancestry, so clearly 
sell. shown ‘in the severely practical, yet 


, : . tastefully designed silverware made in platters, plates and trays, muffineers 
on serge of spony tage its 4P- Colonial times. (sugar dredgers), salt and pepper sets, 
_—— a See eee e intrinsic It is this close interweaving of his- also candelabra, candlesticks, vases 
value of the precious metal used in its tory and art, beginning in early Egypt, table centerpieces, ete. 
construction, but principally through that makes the whole subject of period The term Flatware includes all knives, 
the artistic and interesting character of styles so intensely fascinating, it is this forks, spoons and fancy servers in al- 
its design and the salesman who can tell touch of human interest and artistic most endless variety. 
at a glance and be able to describe in a quality combined with the beauty of the Toilet ware, of course, covers all kinds 
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FORM DEVELOPMENT FROM THE SO-CALLED BODY OF REVOLUTION MADE POSSIBLE BY THE INVENTION OF THE 





s 


No. 1. Group of fundamental forms evolved from the cylinder and the sphere; No. 2. 
A Chalice of the Romanesque period: No. 5. 
Greek Hydria or water carrier: No. 9. Greek Krater of an 
Greek jug; No. 11. 16th Century Beaker or 


most perfect stage of development; No. 4 


shallow type of Roman Bowl; No. 7. Roman Kanthyrus or wine cup; No. 8. 


POTTERS WHEEL 


early type, a large vessel from which the wine was ladled into the drinking cups; No. 10. 


clear, concise manner, the principal char- 
acteristics peculiar to any given period 
in decorative art, most certainly pos- 
sesses a selling advantage over one who 
has not taken the trouble to acquire this 
important knowledge. 

Aside from its practical value, a care- 
ful study of the period styles helps one 
to better understand the ever changing 
moods and customs of nations since the 
beginning of civilization. For example, 
how clearly does the chaste outline and 
perfect proportions of, say, a vase of 
the Periclean Period in Greek art con- 
vey to our minds the simplicity and 
truly aesthetic nature of these ancient 
people when they had reached the very 





*Designer for the Benedict Mfg. Co. 


wine cup. 


finished metal that makes fine silverware 
almost irresistible. 

It is with these important facts in 
mind that this article on period styles, 
as applied to silver design, has been 
prepared for THE JE\WELERS’ CIRCULAR 
by one who has been associated with the 
designing of fine silverware, both 
sterling and plated ware, during the 
past 30 years, and it is his sincere hope 
that it will at least help the salesman 
to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the artistic merit of the wares 
he has to sell. 

Before proceeding further with the 
question of design, it may be well to de- 
fine the several classifications to which 
the various articles of silverware be- 
long. Household silverware is divided 


Egyptian wine cup; No. 3. A Great Kylix at its 


Chalice of late Gothic design; No. 6. 


of silver mounted mirrors, brushes, 
combs and the many toilet articles on 
milady’s dressing table. 

The term Novelties is a broad one and 
includes such articles, both useful and 
ornamental, as jewel boxes, clock cases, 
photo frames, desk and smokers’ articles, 
and sundry small items designed to 
serve various purposes other than for 
table use. 

These classifications have been 
mentioned because it is surprising how 
few purchasers of silverware under- 
stand the meaning of these trade terms. 
They are, of course, perfectly clear to 
the manufacturing silversmith, who 
seems to assume that everyone else un- 
derstands them. I have even met sales- 
men of several years’ experience in the 
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selling and handling of silverware that 
had but a vague idea of the difference 
between hollow-ware and flat-ware. 
Fundamentally, the designing of an 
article of silverware depends upon three 
basic factors. First, beauty of form or 
outline. Second, beauty of decoration. 
Third, beauty of service. These are the 
principles upon which Greek art was 
based, disregarded during the middle 
ages and again revived with the Renais- 
sance, though not always adhered to as 
decoration dominated practically all 
phases of art from the beginning of the 


) PLATE TAREE. 
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based today and the salesman should 
spare no pains to familiarize himself 
with this important trend of modern 
taste in silver design. 

Regardless of its size, the beauty of 
an object in silver depends first upon its 
form or shape, whether it be a simple 
teaspoon, a drinking cup, a teapot or 
a punch bowl of massive proportions. 
Its form is of first importance and the 
more perfect an article is adapted to its 
use, the more perfect are its proportions 
and generally, the greater is the artis- 
tic merit of its shape. 
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est stages of primitive ornament, geo- 
metric patterns formed the basis of his 
attempts at decorative design, not be- 
cause the primitive mind had any natu- 
ral bent toward geometry, but because 
in practice of the very earliest crafts 
the materials used necessitated an ex- 
pression through geometric design. In 
weaving or plaiting strands of grasses 
or rushes into articles of daily use, vari- 
ous patterns were suggested and seized 
upon as a keynote of decorative design, 
but it was not until much later, when 
bone, wood, clay and metals became gen- 
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OF THE LEADING 
THE ASSYRIAN 


A FEW 


No. 1. Winged Monster in the form of a bull with a human 
head; No. 2. Border design, 
a braided interlacing guilloche or band 


Winged disk or globe; No. 4. : 
characteristic Assyrian motif; No. 5. 


Renaissance in Italy about 1420 and up 
to the beginning of the 18th century. 
That elaborate decoration is not always 
necessarily an element of true beauty is 
clearly evidenced in the best English 
silverware of the time of Queen Anne, 
that of George I and also in the beauty 
of form and extreme simplicity of deco- 
ration in our early American silver. 
This important fact is far better under- 
stood by the silver designer of the pres- 
ent time than by his predecessor of, say, 
35 years ago. 

This ideal of what constitutes artistic 
merit in an article of utility, which in 
every sense applies to our silverware, 
has undergone a radical transformation. 
Decoration and its consequent unique- 
ness of pattern which was considered 
first by the craftsmen of the middle 
ages and early Renaissance, is now con- 
sidered secondarily or not at all. No 
person of discerning taste today selects 
table silver for its ornateness or novelty 
of decoration. We consider first its 
beauty of form, the adequacy of its 
materials, the elegance of finish and its 
fitness to a given situation. These are 
the fundamental factors upon which 
the designing of our best silverware is 
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DECORATIVE 
STYLE 


Palmette motif combined with 
pattern ; 
The so-called Sacred-Tree, a 
Volute motif; 
Border Design, composed of Palmettes. 





MOTIFS OF 
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PREDOMINATING ELEMENTS IN EGYPTIAN ORNAMENTATION 


No. 1. Lotus Flower in conventional form, a leading motif in Egyptian 


decoration; No. 2 
No. 3. 


No. 
No. 6. 


tion of Lotus 
“Ra” the sun god. 


Papyrus or 
Border design of Lotus Flowers and Buds: 
design combining top and side views of Lotus Flower, Buds, Stems of 
the plant, and at the top a running zig-zag pattern; No. 5. 
simple zig-zag pattern representing the water of the Nile; No. 6. A 
Decorative Border in a spiral pattern; No. 7. 
and Winged Disk: 
The cobra (Uraeus) flanking the sun disk, sig- 


Paper Plant in conventional form: 
No. 4. Border 


Border in 
7. A Decorative combina- 


No. 8. Winged Disk, symbol of 


nifies the royal power of life and death, and hence royalty itself: No. 
9, Vulture, a sacred symbol of protection and maternal care: No. 10, 
Scarabeus, symbolic of creation and life. 


The first and natural models for ves- 
sels were the hollow hand, the egg, husks 
and shells of nuts, gourds, horns of ani- 
mals and similar objects. These have 
been used in all ages as models for 
more or less direct imitation and were 
used by man _in his lowest stages of 
civilization. With the invention of the 
potters’ wheel certain stereotyped forms 
were made possible, the simplest of 
which are the sphere, the cylinder and 
the hyperboloid. From these three fun- 
damental forms have been evolved the 
great variety of vessel forms that for 
centuries have been used in both pottery 
and silverware design. 

The first definite forms of ornamenta- 
tion were expressed in the simple pat- 
terns scratched upon the surface of the 
rude implements and utensils used by 
primitive man and each motif designed 
to embellish an object was selected be- 
cause of some special symbolic signifi- 
cance it may have had in the mind of 
the individual and his race. 

Naturally, his first inspirations were 
received from his surroundings. Nature 
in her multiplex forms, offered him a 
veritable storehouse full of ideas and 
motifs of decorative value. In the earli- 


erally employed that graphic expression 
was attempted. Plant, animal, bird and 
fish life formed a still greater source of 
inspiration, resulting in a translation 
of animate forms into terms of design. 

Each race, tribe or nation, in fact. 
each individual depicted or expressed 
in its own way the particular subject, 
motif or pattern selected to ornament. 
Environment, temperament, racial hab- 
its, all had a direct influence upon man’s 
early adventures into the uncharted seas 
of decorative art. However, while we, 
of course, cannot mention style in con- 
nection with the crude disconnected at- 
tempts at decorative design of primitive 
peoples, they nevertheless form the 
foundation upon which definite styles 
have been evolved, and the more we 
study the development of decorative art, 
the better we may understand this 
gradual transition from the crude ef- 
forts of early man. Aboriginal orna- 
ment has never yet been known to de- 
velop unaided into a civilized and pro- 
gressive art, and the ornament of every 
historic style is found to be chiefly de- 
rived from that of some older civiliza- 
tion. We have not yet been able to 
trace historic art beyond that of Egypt 
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and Chaldea. Each decorative style has 
inherited or borrowed a development 
and form of its own, either by blending 
with the borrowed forms others of its 
own invention, or by progressive modi- 
fications of detail or by both together, 
and in these modifications, they in time 
lose wholly their original use and signifi- 
cance, magical forms become mere sym- 
bols, symbolic forms mere ornament; 
and structural forms are applied where 
construction does not demand them, thus 
they become in time motifs of decoration 
pure and simple. 

The first step toward a knowledge of 
the decorative periods and their correct 
sequence depends upon a comprehensive 
understanding of their chronological 
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up briefly the principal characteristics 
of the various styles of antiquity and of 
the Middle Ages, but dwelling at greater 
length upon the various phases of the 
Renaissance. 

Symbolism, which was the principle 
upon which the religion of the Egyptians 
was founded, predominated all through 
their decorative art. They employed 
both geometric and natural forms, the 
latter always more or less conventional- 
ized. Geometric motifs consisted chiefly 
of straight lines, zigzags, imbrications 
(scale-like ornament), chevrons, spirals, 
scrolls, rosettes and the key pattern, 
which had its source in the “Swastika,” 
oldest of all symbolic motifs. Chief 


among the native plant forms were the 
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ally represented. Apart from pure geo- 
metric ornament, it consists of a rigidly 
systematic arrangement of native plants, 
men, women, animals and bird life, 
(Plate 2 pictures some of the principal 
decorative features of this style.) 
Next in order is the Assyrian, which, 
while showing in many ways Egyptian 
influence, is nevertheless, a distinct and 
individual style, systematic in arrange- 
ment and strong in symbolism. As- 
syrian decoration depended largely 
upon naturalistic representation; hu- 
man figures, bulls, lions and other ani- 
mals appear frequently. It also included 
a large group of motifs derived from 
Egyptian art, though greatly modified 
in treatment. The Assyrians originated 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL MOTIFS IN GREEK DECORATIVE ART 


No. 1. 


Anthemion, a characteristic motif in Ionic decoration; No. 4. 
themion combined to form a decorative foot; No. 6. 


order. The following tables in part 
are based upon those arranged by one 
of the best authorities on the subject, 
the late Owen Jones. 

Classic Styles (Antiquity)—Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Indian, Grecian (divided into four 
epochs). 1. The Archaic. 2. The 
Doric. 3. The Ionic and 4, the Corin- 
thian, which were taken up by the 
conquering Romans and transformed 
into a distinct Roman style. 

Order of Styles in the Middle Ages 
—Byzantine, Romanesque (Keltic, 
Scandinavian, Russian), the Islam 
Styles (Arabian, Moorish, Ottoman), 
Gothic (French, English, German). 

Order of Styles in Modern Times— 
The Renaissance (Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, English). 

Modern French Decorative Styles 
—Louis XIV (Barocco), Regence 
(Transitional Period), Louis XV 
(Roeseeo), Louis XVI, Empire, 
(Semi-Classical Revival), L’Art 
Nouveau (New Art), Modernistic. 

Modern English Decorative Styles. 
—Elizabethan, Jacobean, William 
and Mary, Georgian (Transitional 
Period). 

Early American (Colonial Period). 

Beginning with the earliest, the deco- 
rative art of ancient Egypt, we will take 


“Egg and Dart” enrichment, motif derived from Lotus and Bud; 
Painted ‘“‘Hydria’’ or water jar, Ionic Period; No. 5. 


No. 2. 


border, a specifically Greek ornament. 
lotus, symbolic of the solar divinities 
which ruled the river’s inundations and 
imparted to the land its fertility and 
life renewing powers. The papyrus or 
paper making plant, the palm, the con- 
volvulus (morning glory), the daisy, 
thistle and many leaf forms. Of animal 
forms, the vulture with widespread 
wings, symbolized protection and mater- 
nal care. The wings alone with the sun 
disk, signified “Ra,” the sun god, the 
giver of life, and “Vraeus,” or cobra 
the symbol of death, hence of the royal 
power of life and death and hence roy- 
alty itself. The scarabaeus or beetle 
was another ornament symbolic of the 
creation of life. 

Mythological gods provided with sym- 
bolic attributes usually had a human 
body with an animal’s head like “Ra” 
with a hawk’s head; “Sekhet,” the head 
of a lioness; “Osiris” bearing a sun disc 
between two horns, and “Isis,” the beau- 
tiful goddess of the Nile. In the Sphinx, 
on the contrary, is found the human 
head placed upon the body of an animal, 
but these symbolic figures belong to 
sculpture rather than to ornament. 
Feathers also formed a prominent motif 
of decoration, both as an emblem of 
royal insignia, but also as a scale-like 
ornament. Egyptian decorative art is, 
so to speak, a written language pictori- 





Acanthus branching scroll ornament; 


Acanthus leaf as modelled in Greek ornament; No. 7. 


Carved 


No. 3. 
Lion’s paw and An- 
Fret or Greek Key, meander 


little in the way of decorative motifs, 
but whatever they borrowed underwent 
a transformation into something that is 
purely Assyrian in character. The lotus, 
lotus-palmette, the pine cone, the palm, 
that singular “Sacred Tree” so often 
occurs in Assyrian reliefs that with the 
rosette might be termed the Assyrian 
motifs par excellence, as they ap- 
pear in every branch of Assyrian deco- 
ration and in every possible material. 
The pomegranate, however, is a motif 
more exclusively Assyrian but less con- 
spicuous by its frequency. 

The human figure, grotesque or mon- 
strous, part man—part beast, and rep- 
resentations of various animals all play 
a large part in Assyrian art. In detail 
these figures are highly conventional- 
ized. In the human figure, the hair and 
beard is curled into closely coiled spirals. 
The winged lion and winged bull with the 
griffin, a ‘monster with a lion’s or 4 
panther’s body and the head and wings 
of an eagle play an important part in 
the decorative system of religious sym- 
bolism. 

Our knowledge of the decorative art 
of ancient Persia depends chiefly upon 
what has been excavated from the ruins 
of the city of Persepolis. The principal 
decorative motifs were, like those of 
Assyria, derived from Egypt, though 
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treated in detail in an individualistic 
manner that differentiates them clearly 
from Egyptian or Assyrian forms. Of 
plant forms, the lotus, lotus-palmette, 
the rosette are most frequently used. 
When used as a band or border, the 
lotus-palmettes and buds are _ con- 
nected by semi-circular loops instead of 
the characteristic flattened links of the 
Assyrian style. The winged disk of 
Egypt is converted into a winged ring, 
usually encircling the figure of “Ahuri- 
Mazda,” the Persian God of Light, cor- 
responding to the Egyptian god “Ra.” 
Other representations of warriors, 





No. 8. Carved Table Leg. 
tion (Hildesheim); No. 11. 


winged lions and winged bulls are but 
prototypes of Assyrian figures, but 
treated in a different manner. 

Greek art was a development of Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, and Pheenician, trans- 
fused by a new spirit—the spirit of lib- 
erty—from Asiatic despotism, and a 
complete rejection of symbolic or narra- 
tive forms in decorative art; substitut- 
ing forms wholly aesthetic. While this 
principle is the direct outgrowth of sym- 
bolism and realism, an aesthetic orna- 
ment is an arrangement of form, decora- 
tion and color which eminently pleases 
the eye by reason of its adaptability to 
the position it occupies, and also by rea- 
son of its adaptability to the posi- 
tion it occupies, and also by reason 
of its grace of form. This charming 
quality in Grecian art was the direct 
outcome of an intense and careful study 
of nature, and where a symbolic mean- 
Ing was attached to the ornament, it was 
rather to the object as a whole. 

The national character of the Greeks 
was very different from that of the 
Egyptians or the Assyrians. The cold 
Severity peculiar to the art of these na- 
tions was antagonistic to the sense of 
beauty so characteristic of the Greeks. 
They soon changed the standard of 
Egyptian form into one more pleasing 
and agreeable. Although all different 





Leopard head and paw with Acanthus leaf; No. 9. 
Ox Head and Festoon of Flower and Fruit; 
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periods of Grecian construction rose al- 
ways together, nevertheless the general 
use and development of each separate 
style enables a chronological division to 
be made. The four epochs were: The 
Mythical Period or Heroic epoch, which 
covered the prehistoric era when stone 
and copper predominated, and also the 
Bronze Age of the Mycoenean epoch. 
The Ayrians, designated by the general 
title of Pelasgians, were the original in- 
habitants of ancient Greece, and the 
principal art centers of this period were 
found on the coasts and islands of the 
Aegean Sea. The Doric or Archaean 
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ROMAN DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


No. 12. 
Scroll ornament. 


Period began with the entrance and 
permanent residence of the Hellenes, 
who at that time changed the form of 
government from that of a monarchy to 
a republic. The mythology which arose 
at this period enkindled the spirit of 
art and gave it that ideal character 
which afterwards distinguished it so 
strongly. These Hellenes brought with 
them into the country their own peculiar 
art style, which they further developed 
by combining it consistently with the 
Mythical art existing at that time, also 
by making new use of Egyptian and As- 
syrian influences. The development of 
the Doric and Ionic orders reached their 
most perfect form during this period. 
The first order excelled in elegance, the 
jatter in manly strength, a third in the 
Corinthian order, developed into per- 
fection along with the Doric and Ionic, 
though it was not so binding in its rules, 
allowing more play to the artist’s fancy. 

The fourth or Hellenic Period, from 
about 338 to 146 B. C., saw the rise of 
the Corinthian style, which continued up 
to the destruction of Corinth. This 
marked the downfall of Greek inde- 
pendence, resulting in the complete union 
of Grecian and Roman art. 

The Greeks were the first to under- 
stand the importance of form. They 
laid chief stress upon such characteris- 
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Bronze Bowl; No. 10. 
Roman Bronze Lamp; No. 13 
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tics as symmetry, balance, rhythm and 
harmonic relationship in the structure 
and arrangement of parts and in their 
final coordination into an artistic unity, 
thus giving lightness and grace to 
articles of utility without sacrificing 
any needed strength of materials or 
vigor of line. Their decorative art from 
its very earliest stages was progressive 
and in this respect it is like the modern 
spirit and appeals to modern tastes. 
The great charm of Greek ornament 
lies in the variety and combinations of 
a few carefully chosen fundamental 
forms and the beauty of results, rather 


PLATE FIVE, 


Silver Bowl, Laurel branch decora- 
“Rinceau” or Foliated 


than in a large number of primary 
motifs, and so nearly endless are the 
variations of these motifs, that one 
rarely finds an exact reduplication of 
any particular ornament on different 
objects. 

The principal Greek geometric motifs 
are but six in number: The fret or key; 
the wave or vitruvian scroll; the spiral, 
single or branched; the S-curve, com- 
monly known as the line of “grace and 
beauty”; the rosette, or its variant the 
star, and the guilloche, a rich band- 
pattern of braided interlacings developed 
from the simpler forms used by both the 
Egyptians and the Assyrians. 

The principal plant forms are: The 
lotus, lotus bud, the palmette or An-— 
themion, (the most important and most 
beautiful of all Greek motifs), the vine, 
festoons or swags of flowers and fruit, 
and the Acanthus, a plant common in 
Greece and Italy. Its first use as a 
decorative motif seems to date from the 
Transitional Period in Greek Art begin- 
ning about 500 B. C. The motifs from 
the animal kingdom are human heads 
or masks, heads of various animals, 
paws, wings, griffins and ox-skulls. 

Contemporaneous with the develop- 
ment of the Greek Periods we find 
the so-called Etruscan ornament. The 
Etruscans were a people who inhabited 
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ancient Etruria, the present Tuscany. 
Their decorative art was especially in- 
fluenced by the Ionic, but changed in 
such a way as to give it an individual 
character of its own. It reached such 
a high state of development that at the 
time of their subjugation by the Romans, 
Etruscan art exercised an exceedingly 
strong influence upon the future of 
Roman art, then in its infancy. The 
later phases of Roman ornament finally 
became entirely under the influence of 
Greek art, thus dividing it into two dis- 
tinct periods. 

In one way the beginning of Roman 
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from which to start a series of foliated 
scrolls (rinceau) and it was also em- 
ployed in various ways as a decorative 
feature around the stems and branches 
of candelabra, the bodies of vases and 
cups and as molding ornament. Next 
in importance is the Anthemion, a motif 
largely based on its Greek prototype, 
but later developed into a new and origi- 
nal form, but like all Roman ornament 
more elaborate in detail. 

The principal decorative motifs used 
by the Romans were the foliated scroll 
or Rinceau, a combination of the S-curve, 
the spiral, the vine and the Acanthus 
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imperial eagle, and the stork all highly 
symbolic, festoons and garlands of fruit 
and flowers (or a combination of both) 
bound with fluttering ribbons represent- 
ing sacrificial fillets, the ox-skull, the 
ram’s head, both sacrificial symbols, the 
dolphin, Neptune’s steering paddle and 
triton, trophies of arms and armor 
were all characteristic motifs common 
to Roman decorative art. 


Middle Ages 


With the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, the light of civilization 
passed to Constantine’s eastern capital 





BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


No. 1. Byzantine carved decoration; No. 2. Byzantine “Rinceau” or Foliated Scroll ornament; No. 3. Byzantine, Interlaced pattern; 
No. 4. Anglo-Norman, Interlacing and cross; No. 5. Romanesque, Archbishops Crozier (French, 10th Century) ; No. 6. Romanesque model- 
ling of Acanthus leaf (French). 


history is very much like the history of 
our own Republic during the latter 
half of the 19th Century. The people 
were too busy developing their empire 
and amassing wealth to give much 
thought to the development of an art 
style of their own. They were content 
to borrow decorative motifs from the 
Etruscans and the Greeks, but eventual- 
ly they began gradually to develop a 
national style, though at no period in 
Roman art does it begin to compare with 
the aesthetic qualities of Greek deco- 
rative art. The manner in which they 
employed great masses of ornament ap- 
plied without any sense of fitness or fine 
feeling was most detrimental to the 
characteristic good outline of form used 
by the Greeks, thus destroying complete- 
ly the charming quality of perfect har- 
mony found always in the best period 
of Grecian art. 

The Romans modelled the Acanthus 
leaf differently than did the Greeks. 
The ends of the leaves are less pointed, 
suggesting a larger, thinner, more flexi- 
ble and more complex leaf, with well 
developed “eyes” at the bases of the 
lobes and the ribs or veining curve from 
these to the base of the leaf in a very 
pronounced manner. The acanthus was 


used as a standing leaf, as a cluster 


leaf, this form of ornament being em- 
ployed frequently as a band motif. 
While the rinceau is of Greek origin 
the Romans made it the basis of their 
elaborate system of decorative design 
and excepting the lotus it has been the 
most prolific of all historic decorative 
motifs. As developed by the Romans 
it differed from the more simple forms 
of the Greek, the rounded stems spring- 
ing from a cluster of acanthus leaves 
branching into a series of scrolls alter- 
nately winding upon one or the other 
side, each scroll ending in a rosette or 
bunch of leaves, each stem branch is 
concealed by an elaborate wrapping 
leaf (caulicolus) which springs from a 
budlike flower, sometimes the human 
figure, animals, birds and insects are 
introduced into the design. 

The decorative value of the human 
figure and animal forms was not over- 
looked by the Romans. As they were a 
nation of hard drinkers and not ashamed 
to advertise the fact, the figure and the 
attributes of their favorite god, Bac- 
chus, occupied a prominent place in 
decoration. The grapevine, ivy, thyrus 
staff, masks, dancing satyrs and cen- 
taurs, winged infant figures, their 
bodies terminating in acanthus scroll in 
place of legs, the lion, the panther, the 





Byzantium, now Constantinople. The 
height of what is termed Byzantine 
ornament was reached during the fifth 
and sixth centuries of the Christian era, 
and it seems to have mingled in its style 
the spirit of Asia with that of Eastern 
Europe. It was a blending of the 
Oriental love of brilliant color and in- 
tricate surface ornament with the 
Occidental appreciation of logical con- 
struction and beauty of pure form. It 
was a decorative style essentially liturgic 
and symbolic, but its symbolism was 
wholly different to that of the Imperial 
style of pagan Rome. While many of 
the early Christian emblems were of 
Roman origin they became endowed with 
a new significance in Byzantine art. 
The grape vine originally a Bacchic 
emblem, became a Christ symbol, the 
wreath and festoon, the Paschal cup 
(symbolic of the Passover, feast of 
Easter) the peacock, angels and cherubs, 
the cross, equal armed after the Greek 
fashion, or with a long standard after 
the Latin, and many other emblems used 
at first with purely symbolic intent, but 
in time these emblems became common 
motifs in the evolution of the style. 
As in Grecian and Roman ornament, 
the Acanthus plant was the principal 
decorative motif, but in the Byzantine 
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style the modelling of the leaf was quite 
different than either the Greek or 
Roman. The leaves and stems were 
flattened, the lobes made more pointed 
and were so arranged as to touch the 
concave sides of the stems of their 
neighbors, or to meet each other point 
to point, leaving triangular or quadri- 
lateral spaces of background. The 
leaves were deeply channeled with V- 
section channels in place of the veining 
and so-called pipes of the Roman leaf. 
In place of carving ornament in high 
relief, Byzantine ornament was incised 
(cut in). The center pattern lying in 
one plane, so designed that the back- 
ground formed a series of isolated de- 
pression or pits, thus giving the whole 
ornament, in spite of its flatness, a rich 
and highly decorative effect. 

The foliated scroll forms of Byzantine 
ornament were less broken up than the 
Roman. The stem merged into one flat, 
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most appropriate term for this style as 
the art of Western Europe from the 
ninth to the 13th century sprang from 
the classic art of Rome. The style 
reached its highest development in Italy 
and France, spreading into England 
following the Norman conquest, where 
blended with the crude art of the Saxons 
it developed into a distinct national 
style known as Anglo-Norman, a form 
of ornament remarkable for its vigor, 
variety and artistic effectiveness. 

The principal decorative motifs of the 
Romanesque ‘style are based on the 
classic acanthus leaf, rinceau and an- 
themion treated in a manner that clear- 
ly marked their Roman origin, but the 
Romanesque rinceau has a round stem 
and no wrapping leaves (caulicolus) 
which so strongly characterized the 


Roman forms of foliated scroll orna- 
ment; the stems are fluted or ridged to 
suggest the bark; the branches spring 
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mon in both the German and French 
phases of the Romanesque. 

The Romanesque like the Byzantine is 
essentially an ecclesiastical and archi- 
tectural style that does not lend itself 
easily to silver design although the more 
delicate interlaced ornament of the 
Celtic and Scandinavian phases, with 
its flat treatment in low relief, is a 
particularly beautiful and adaptable 
form of decorative art for work in 
metal. The transition from the Roman- 
esque to the so-called Gothic style was 
not a sudden change, but a gradual 
evolution which culminated in the final 
establishment of settled institutions, 
religious, political and social, through- 
out all western christendom. This new 
form of decorative art expressed a new 
order in both structural principles and 
decorative details. 

While the Gothic style had its first 
inception in France, other countries bor- 








No. 1. 
period; No. 4. 
Rosette, English dec 


flowing leaf design uninterrupted by 
Calyx-flowers as used in the Roman 
forms of continuous rinceau movement. 


One of the chief features of the later 
phases of the Byzantine style was the 
expansion of the simple Greek guilloche 
(band ornament) into a regular system 
of interlaced patterns, in which were 
worked squares, circles, lozenges and 
crosses, forming combinations of great 
variety and ingenuity. The intricate 
interlaced ornament of Celtic and 
Seandinavian decorative art displays 
such a close spirit of kinship to this 
phase of early Christian ornament that 
we are led to believe these Northern 
styles had their origin in the Byzantine 
style. 

Contemporaneous with the Byzantine 
style was the so-called Romanesque, a 
name that is widely applied to the vari- 
ous phases of European art in its tran- 
sition from the Latin and Byzantine 
phases to the Gothic. Romanesque is a 


Carved Crocket, early English period; No. ; f ngli 
Carved Acanthus, ornament English decorative period; No. 5. 
-orative period; No. 7. 


GOTHIC DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


2. Carved Spandrel, 


directly from the stem like grafts, with 
little ridges around their starting 
places; and while the leaves are strongly 
conventional they are not modelled like 
the Roman form of acanthus leaves. 
They have round lobes and deep spoon- 
like hollows, and are modelled in a broad 
and massive manner, the entire design 
being carved in high relief, usually deep- 
ly undercut. Ofttimes the double rin- 
ceau appears, inclosing the large leaves 
in ovals or in heart shaped openings. 
In many cases the rinceau represents 
the grape vine and its religious signifi- 
cance is obvious. In place of the framed 
anthemion so common in _ Byzantine 
carved decoration. we find in its place 
a totally different ornament, (though 
evidently developed from it) consisting 
of broad fluted triple or five-lobed leaves 
inclosed by branching leaves sometimes 
adorned with jewels. Usually the cen- 
tral leaf of the trilobe is carried upward 
under the framing leaves and curled 
over it. This form of ornament is com- 


English decorative period; No. 3. 
Gargoyle (water spout) Flamboyant period; No. 6. 
Carved Rosette, German Gothic middle period. 





Carved Crocket, Flamboyant 


Carved 


rowed freely from France both in gen- 
eral composition and details, each coun- 
try developing a more or less individual 
style along national lines from the seeds 
brought over from France. To take up 
the various phases of the Gothic style in 
minute detail would be too lengthy a 
subject for an article of this kind, so 
our description must te confined to the 
principle decorative features of the style 
as developed in France and England. 

In idea the Gothic was _ symbolic, 
emotional and strongly influenced by 
religious mysticism. In principle (with 
the exception of the degenerate examples 
of the late period) sound construction 
ruled, the ornament always in direct 
subordination to the form. It never 
overgrew or concealed, but always sup- 
plemented and completed the true ex- 
pression of form in an harmonic manner. 
In motif the Gothic craftsman was in- 
spired in his creation of both form and 
decoration by the things around him; 
the native flora predominated, treated in 
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a decidedly naturalistic manner with but 
a slight leaning toward conventionalism; 
though in the later phases of the style 
the plant forms lost their freedom and 
crispness becoming rigid and stiff, pro- 
ducing strong contrasts in light and 


PLATE E/GH7, 


No. 8. Carving, late German period; No. 9. 


shade, thus losing much of their re- 
semblance to the earlier forms. The 
tradition of the Classic acanthus and of 
its Byzantine modifications, so evident 
in all Romanesque carved foliage gradu- 
ally disappeared in Gothic decorative 
art, as the French artists of the latter 
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part of the 12th century turned for in- 
spiration and suggestion to the common 
vegetation about them and developed an 
entirely new category of foliage forms. 
These artists first conventionalized the 
simple forms of the earliest sprouting 
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chief among which were the lily, the 
rose, the ball flower, water arum and 


the acanthus, the oak, the maple, 
meadow-rue, ivy, grapevine and parsley. 
In the selection of plant life, symbolic 
illusions were always taken into account. 








GOTHIC DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


C Carved Border, Grape Vine motif, middle period (Rayonnant French); No. 10. 
decoration, Italian 14th Century; No. 11, 12 and 13. 


spring herbage, thick and crisp, so 
thoroughly suggestive of the new life 
and energy of nature. As plant life 
formed the nucleus of all Gothic orna- 
ment, both floral and leaf forms of in- 
finite variety were utilized in most beau- 
tiful and harmonious combinations, 
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Manuscript 


Carved Geometric Tracery. 


From an architectural viewpoint the 
most important feature of the Gothic 
style is the pointed arch; it was narrow- 
est and most pointed during the 13th 
century and in direct reaction to the 
semi-circular arch of the Byzantine and 
Romanesque period. The Lancet or 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL STYLES APPLIED TO MODERN SPOON DESIGN 


NO. 1. 


Fret, motif; 


Tea Spoon Handle, Egyptian Design, Winged Scarab and Lotus Flower; No. 2. 
Spoon Handle, Grecian Design, Doric Influence; No. 4. 
No. 6. 





Tea Spoon Handle, Egyptian Design; No. 3. 
Tea Spoon Handle, Grecian Design; No. 5. 
Table Knife Handle, Gothic Design, Perpendicular Period. 


Tea 
Dessert Spoon Handle, Greek Key or 
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pointed arch of ear-y English Gothic 
continued through the middle or Deco- 
rated Style, developing finally into the 
wider less pointed Tudor arch of the 
Late or Perpendicular Period. The 
corresponding French development of 
these three periods are termed, Early 
French, beginning about 1136 to 1250 
A. D., the Rayonnant, or Developed 
Period, 1250 to 1375 A. D. and the Flam- 
boyant, or Florid Period. 1375 to 1515 
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a gradual and continuous development 
fundamentally the same in both coun- 
tries, yet marked by certain characteris- 
tics which distinguish them as distinct 
English or French national styles. 
Window tracery was also one of the 
most characteristic decorative features 
of Gothic architecture. In the early 
French period the tracery was extreme- 
ly simple, composed chiefly of circles or 
wheels and pointed arches, but during 
the Middle Period reverse curves were 
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introduced, thus giving a swaying move- 
ment to the lines and was called Cur- 
vilinear tracing, a very beautiful style 
of tracery that continued through the 
next period, giving it the name of 
Flamboyant from the flame-like forms 
of the very intricate patterns used both 
in arched and circular windows. The 
decorative richness of this window 
tracery led to the repetition of like 
forms on wall surfaces, forming decora- 

















A. D. These three periods represent tive panels in the lines of the tracery 
ee 
3. PLATE NINE., 4 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL STYLES APPLIED TO SILVER DESIGN OF MODERN MAKE 
No. 1 Loving Cup in Sterling Silver, Egyptian Design; No. 2. Loving Cup in Sterling Silver, Grecian Design; No. 3. Punch Bowl in 


Sterling Silver, 


Roman Design ; 


No. 4. 





Silver Gilt Chalice, Anglo-Ncrman Design. 
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in relief; this use of tracery patterns 
was especially common in the English 
Perpendicular Period. 

The greatest beauty of the Gothic 
Style, however, lies in the variety and 
richness of its carving, both in wood 
and stone. During the three phases of 
development mentioned above, the carv- 
ing of foliage underwent a progressive 
development from the simple, stiff and 
more or less conventional early type to 
the graceful and highly naturalistic 
forms of detailed foliage of the middle 
period, thence through the decline of the 
style during the third or Florid period 
when the ornament became so complex 
and overloaded as to lose all semblance 
of artistic design. 

With the beginning of the 16th 
century, a gradual transition to the 
early Renaissance, a new style already 
well developed in Italy, was well under 
way in both France and England. The 
Gothic had never flourished in Italy as 
it had done in France, England, and 
Germany. Classic art had too strong a 
hold on the Italians. It was too much 
a part of their life. As a consequence, 
Gothic art had begun to decline in Italy 
as early as the middle of the 14th 
century and a century later the influence 
of this new style which had now 
developed into something more than 
merely a new fashion, was felt in the 
decorative art of every nation of west- 
ern Europe. The Renaissance (new 
born) was the expression through art 
of a fundamental change of spirit, of 
an entirely new artistic feeling and 
attitude, of a new civilization and new 
ideals, a breaking away from the old 
order. By the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, Gothic art had been entirely 
superseded by the rapidly developing 
and widely spreading art of the Re- 
naissance, which marks the beginning of 
the period styles of modern times. 

The accompanying illustrations and 
explanatory notes show the origin and 
development of the most usual funda- 
mental forms of vessels from early 
Greek times. Also many of the chief 
characteristics of the various styles 
described above, with some examples of 
the application of such motifs to silver- 
ware design. 

The second half of this article will 
appear in an early issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. Beginning with 
the Renaissance, it will follow through 
the various periods of decorative art 
of modern times. 








Funeral services for Frank P. Bige- 
low were held Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
31, from his home, 2 South St., Plainville, 
Mass., and were largely attended. He 
died suddenly in Wrentham the previous 
Saturday afternoon while he was on his 
way to spend the week-end at a camp 
at Lake Archer. He had just left the 
bus when he was stricken and died in a 
few minutes, death being due to heart 
complications. He had been in the em- 
ploy of the Paye & Baker Mfg. Co. at 
North Attleboro for a number of years. 
He 1s survived by his widow and several 
children. 
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The International Conference at Paris 





Representatives of Associations of Manufacturers, Wholesalers 
and Retailers of Jewelry and Gold and Silverware 


Act on Various Subjects 
Republished from La Grande Negoce 


The International Conference of the 
Associations of Manufacturers, Whole- 
salers and Retailers of Jewelry and Gold 
and Silverware held a meeting in Paris 
on Jan. 16, 17 and 18. 

France was capably represented by 
Messrs. Hugues Citroén and R. Caesar, 
president and vice-president of Chamber 
of Dealers in diamonds, pearls and pre- 
cious stones; Fouquet-Lapar, president 
of the Chamber of Jewelers; Gold and 
silversmiths, assisted by the vice-presi- 
dents of this chamber, and Guitton, pres- 
ident of the Federated Chambers of 
Jewelers and Clockmakers of France. 

Foreign delegates represented Ger- 
many, England, Belgium, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Canada, Italy and Spain forwarded 
apologies. 

The conference was opened on the 16th 
by Maurice Bokanowski, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, who welcomed 
the foreign guests and drew attention 
to the considerable interest presented by 
these international conferences of com- 
merce and industry, veritable Leagues 
of Nations in which commercial and in- 
dustrial peace is discussed. 

On Jan. 17 the Congress divided into 
three commissions, namely: 

1. The Fine Pearls Commission; 

2. The Standards of Fineness of 
Precious Metals Commission; 

3. The Commercial Legislation 
Commission. 

These commissions were charged to 
draw up reports on these questions: 

On Jan. 18, each commission presented 
a report which had to be accepted un- 
animously. 

The first commission, that of Fine 
Pearls, decided that: 

1. Only oriental pearls may be 
termed fine pearls. Cultured pearls 
must be termed cultured pearls; 

2. All pearls must be pierced with 
a 3/10 hole; otherwise their value 
will be depreciated; 

3. The entire world should adopt 
the metric carat. 

The second commission, that of Stand- 
ards of Fineness for Precious Metals, 
decided “that a unique standard of fine- 
ness for platinum, for the entire world, 
of 950/1.000 should be adopted.” 

It then proceeded to study the Euro- 
pean silver standards with a view of 
facilitating the exportation of this mer- 
chandise. The commission will present 
a report at the next Congress. 

The third commission, that of Com- 
mercial Legislation proceeded to study 
the luxury tax in those countries where 
it is still applied. 

A proposition tending to prevent the 





abusive use of words resembling the 
names of metals, to describe imitations 
of such metals, was also adopted. 

As regards anonymous advertising, 
the foreign delegates representing coun- 
tries where this method of propaganda 
is already utilized have laid their method 
of procedure before the conference. 

Finally it was decided to report the 
decisions of the conference to an Inter- 
national Congress which will be held in 
Paris during October of this present 
year.—C. R. (Translated E. G.) 
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Antique Watch Memoranda 


HERE is an interesting collection of 

watch papers on exhibition just now 
at the Guildhall Library, says the Lon- 
don Watchmaker which continues: 

“For about 100 years, up to the early 
decades of the 19th century, watch mak- 
ers and repairers were in the habit of 
placing little watch papers inside the 
verge, or “turnip,” watches of the period. 
Some of these bear not only the name 
and address of the maker or repairer, 
but hints for the regulation of conduct, 
as well as the regulation of the watch. 
Some contain the Lord’s Prayer or the 
Creed in marvelously small letters; 
while others provide the owner with 
beautiful little maps. Most of them 
were engraved by skilled workmen, and 
are delightful little works of art. A few 
were written by hand. 

“Although several of these little papers 
were sometimes found in a single watch, 
collections of any size were apparently 
rare. A large bundle, however, belong- 
ing to the Clockmakers’ Company was 
discovered recently by the Curator. To- 
gether with some already in their 
library, these now number 1200 different 
varieties. Most of them are of British 
origin, but a few come from the Colonies, 
the United States, and Continental 
Europe. Percy Webster, this year’s 
Master, has taken a keen interest in the 
‘find,’ and pronounces it to be the largest 
collection he has heard of in his wide 
and varied experience.” 











A monologue is a conversation with 
a girl. 
* *” * 

A professor is a man who picks up 
a newspaper on the train.—Lehigh Burr. 
* * * 

Money talks most when a man mar- 
ries it. 

* o* * 

“Where do Alaskans sleep?” 

“In their bearskins.” 

“Henry, don’t they get cold?” 

“No, dear, they are well oiled.”—Cen- 
tre Colonel. 
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A Word on Reproductions of Old Silver 


Demand for Antiques and Public Education as to Style Period Producing a Strong Call 
for Replicas of Silver Made in Various Ages—Some Points of Interest 
to the Dealer and Buyer of Reproductions 





By Earnest M. Currter* 

















EPRODUCTIONS of old silver are 

now popular and their vogue is 
steadily increasing. The situation is the 
same in all the artistic crafts. Old fur- 
niture, old wall papers, indeed all 
manner and kinds of old handiwork are 
being reproduced in‘ great variety and 
quantities and the demand for them is 





1—JACK SHEPHERD CREAM 
PITCHER 1750 


FIG. 


large. Colonial—Early American—mod- 
els lead but all periods find favor. 

This is all, of course, a part of the 
overwhelming and insatiable demand for 
antiques that has overtaken us. Collect- 
ing is the rage, and much trash, not all 
of it old, is being sold to inexperienced 
buyers. And yet—overlooking and dis- 
counting all that is insincere and not 
truly appreciative—(the FAD-“BUNK’— 





FIG. 2—PEPPER BOX (BOSTON 1710) 
so to speak), the situation is good, there 
Is a growth toward better things. 

Not all antiques are fine in crafts- 
manship, nor does mere age guarantee 
merit, and I will say that, contrary to 
the opinion generally held, the Ancients 
made some poor silverware. 

Antiquity is our greatest inspiration, 
the foundation on which all our arts are 





*Of Currier & Roby, New York. 


built; the ages have left us a precious 
heritage, without which no art could 
flourish, creative art would starve. 

The scarcity of all kinds of old work, 
no doubt, has stimulated the use of re- 
productions, but this would, it seems, 
affect only those already familiar with 
the antique, the real cause being the 
growing interest in things old, among 
all classes, a new and widening public. 
This marks a decided and welcome ad- 
vance in general taste, foretelling, per- 
haps, a time, when through a continua- 
tion of this growth, we shall have in 
America, not less creative work but 
more, better and finer reproductions, and 
by the same token, less of the flashy and 
meretricious. 

Skilful handiwork is alluring what- 
ever its character, or age, but old silver 
has a charm above all other kinds. The 
passion for it is, I verily believe, a 
disease and incurable. That has been 
my experience and I have coveted many 
pieces that could not be acquired, parted 





FIG. 3—REPRODUCTION OF POMPEIAN 
BOWL 


with many with regret and hoarded 
others with which I could not bring my- 
self to part. 

Reproductions on the market afford 
even the tyro among collectors and the 
people of small means an opportunity of 
possessing pieces of silver which are so 
closely associated with the art of the 
past and here the jeweler has a chance 
to capitalize this growing demand to his 
own advantage. 

There is joy even in a wee “Jack” 
cream pitcher (Fig. 1), with his bandy 
legs and swelling stomach, so entirely 
charming can he be, and while we have 
no practical use for a dish cross it in- 
trigues us, we open and shut it, wiggle 
its legs, fold its arms, find out all its 
points and are much pleased. The state- 
ly coffee pots, sometimes large and 
pompous, but the earlier ones not so 
vain, smaller and more intimate, we 
adore them and when we behold a lordly 
kettle of the olden times we fairly thrill. 
The great standing cups, so dear to the 
old German—grand—gorgeous—wonder- 
ful—we stand in awe at their intricacies 


and skill of craftsmanship, and yet— 
it may be our Yankee simplicity, one 
cannot say—while we admire, we do not 
quite approve, but for all that we would 
steal them, given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity, a Chinaman’s chance. 

Whether this delirium is peculiar only 
to craftsmen it is impossible to say, I 





FIG. 4—REPRODUCTION OF A ROMAN 
BOWL 


think it must be, and yet, there is much 
enthusiasm to be found outside the 
craft, many sincere students and ardent 
collectors. 

It is impossible for everyone to pos- 
sess even a wee “Jack,” although they 
are not excessively rare as yet, the point 
to be impressed is that old silver is not 
plentiful. Prices steadily advance, 
especially for American pieces, and Eng- 
lish work, of which there was supposed 
to be an inexhaustible supply, brings 
higher and higher figures, an indication 
that the supply, though still consider- 
able, is narrowing, and not quite “in- 
exhaustible.” 

A recent sale in New York saw a 
“split end” spoon, by John Coney, Bos- 





FIG. 5—REPRODUCTION OF A ROMAN 
BOWL 


ton, late 17th century, fetch $375 and 
a small pepper box, also by Coney, reach 
$1,450. I have no cut of this piece but 
fig. 2 shows the type. It is quite evident, 
then, that originals are to be had only 
by the very wealthy, moreover, the 
steady flow of desirable pieces to museum 
collections will eventually absorb the 
supply. 

The time is ripe for reproductions, 
good reproductions, better reproductions. 
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Public interest has been awakened, and 
the interest will grow, becoming more 
critical as information spreads. 

The educational value of good repro- 
ductions is considerable, they reach a 
large public, and by constant presen- 
tation of good models arouse an inter- 
est in art and are thereby an influence 
toward improved taste. 


FIG. 


Decidedly the chief trouble with the 
reproductions of the moment is unfamil- 
iarity with old silver, insufficient study 
of originals. What progress American 
smiths have made, since the turn of 
the century. has been along other lines. 





FIG. 7-REPRODUCTION OF A CREAMER 
(LONDON 1732) 


Interest in early silver, with the view 
to reproducing, has been small, the op- 
portunity to examine old work restricted 
to a few firms, indeed the attitude of 
most of our manufacturers has been 
that of indifference. Their motto has 





FIG. 8-EARLY LONDON SUGAR BOWL 
REPRODUCED 


been production—production first; quan- 
tity production has taken possession 
of us, we are content for the most part 
that the product be mere silver merchan- 
dise, provided only it be vast enough. 
We are but just now awakening to the 
value of reproductions. 
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It has frequently been remarked to 
me, on occasion when some piece under 
consideration was being criticised as of 
poor line or of faulty construction—not 
like the original—‘Well—what’s_ the 
odds—who will know, or wish to know, 
if it is ‘right’ or not, aside from a few 
dusty students?” The remark is flippant, 
but let that pass, still it may correctly 


6—REPRODUCTION OF ENGLISH COFFEE POT 


gage the situation as it is today, prob- 
ably does, more or less. Practical men, 
manufacturers, have told me so, sales- 
men have told me so, the dealer—no. I 
have always found the dealer keen for 
information, eager to know “what” and 
“why.” He it is who comes into direct 
contact with the consumer and the more 
thoroughly he is prepared to speak au- 
thoritatively the greater his sales. 

There are two classes of reproductions, 
custom made and commercial; the one 
covers articles made to order, usually 
one only of a pattern, special order work 
in fact; the other comprises work made 
in quantities to sell to the general trade. 

To the craftsman, the first class is the 
most interesting, it offers greater 
variety; he is not eternally repeating 
and repeating a model whipped into 
shape by others, with preparations made 
for every step so there shall be no neces- 
sity for thought, as is the case in com- 
mercial work; he is making one piece; 
he must solve his problems as he pro- 
gresses, even as the old-timer did, and 
he must have the skill, for in these days 
he may not linger, he must be expedi- 
tious. And let us bear in mind—that 
he who makes a fine reproduction has 
made a work of art to the. degree that 
he has been able to catch the spirit of 
the original. It is in quality second only 
to actual creative work. We can give 
but little attention to this class here, a 
few illustrations will  swffice. See 
Fig. 10A and Fig. 15. It is the other, 
the commercial, that reaches the wider 
field, that we would consider. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE SPECIAL ORDER 
CLASS 


To appreciate what a_ reproduction 
should be, or what it can be, we must 
review the changes that have taken place 
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in our craft in modern times, the new 
ideas developed, new methods, new proc- 
esses. The chief factor is rolled metal, 
without which we could not, or at least 
would not, have had the important proc- 
esses of spinning and stamping, both 





FIG. 9—FAMOUS WINDSOR CASTLE 
KETTLE 


marking great changes. By hammer or 
by casting the smith had, from time im- 
memorial, produced his work; neither 
method has been quite superseded, but 
with the coming of rolled sheet silver, 
he found himself with material ready 
at hand that formerly would have taken 
much time and toil to prepare. To take 
advantage of it he was compelled to 





FIG. 10—REPRODUCTION OF A LONDON 
KETTLE 


change his methods. Design, in con- 
sequence, also changed, but we will not 
consider that now. Today the spinner 
makes from rolled metal all vessels of 
round section, much more expeditiously 
than is possible by hammer; and stamp- 
ing, within limitations, produces with 
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ease, irregular shapes, that could be 

made by hand only at the expense of 
ch effort. 

eather influence—and it touches all 

classes and manner of work, be it gen- 

eral, commercial, custom or reproduc- 





FIG. 10A—REPRODUCTION LONDON 
KETTLE 1755 
tions—is the cost of the workmanship. 
It is of relatively greater importance 
because the metal (silver bullion) is at 
the pre-war figure (speaking only, of 
course, of the situation as it is in Amer- 
ica). Before the great war the drive 
being then, as always, for price, the 
policy was to economize silver, labor 
being cheap, comparatively; an era of 
light wares (not yet over) resulted. 
Today, with silver at the same point and 
labor double its pre-war figure, the situ- 
ation is reversed—silver is cheap—labor 
must be saved, consequently we are mak- 
ing heavier wares, carrying less labor. 





FIG. 11—REPRODUCTION OF SCOTCH 


BOWL 19TH CENTURY 


It has been necessary however to 
choose simpler designs, to use die 
stamped forms and such decoration as 
may be applied mechanically; hand work 
is kept at a minimum. 

Under these influences, then, our re- 
productions will be entirely a mecham- 
cal product, commercial, spun or 
stamped, infrequently cast. They will, 
as a rule, be good weight or heavy, as 
circumstances may demand. Their artis- 
tic merit depends upon and will be com- 
mensurate with the ability of the direc- 
tor to select good models, and the de- 
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gree of sympathetic co-operation he re- 
ceives from his mechanics. 


SOURCES OF DESIGN 


What shall we reproduce? 
the available sources? 

Sources are almost unlimited, suitable 
material is to be found in nearly all 
periods; work later than 1800, however, 
of either European or American origin, 
is seldom of much value for our purpose. 
Some of our American smiths of the 
19th century were skilful hammer men 
but they flourished at a time when de- 
sign was at a low point. It is only when 
we reach the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and the customs and habits approach 
those of our times, that we find our 
great sources. 

The salad bow], fig. 3, copy of a bronze 
found at Pompeii, and the smaller bowls, 
figs. 4 and 5, also from the Greco- 
Roman, will give a hint of what may 
be drawn from classic times. 

From the Elizabethan period, a Tudor 
or a Steeple Cup, a trencher salt, or a 
seal top spoon will occasionally be found 
suitable as a model, but as a rule the 
16th century furnishes inspiration for 
period work rather than models for re- 
productions. 

The 17th century also introduces the 
earliest American craftsmen (aboriginal 
work, of course, excepted) and in the 
18th century, silver reaches the domes- 
tic period, as we may say. The advent 
of tea and coffee into Europe and Amer- 
ica soon after the middle of this cen- 
tury, necessitated the invention of new 
utensils, and it is the equipment for 
the serving of these beverages that 
comprises a large portion of our re- 
productions. 

Teapots dating from the 17th century 
are known (the earliest being 1670), 
tut the other pieces of the service, now 
so invariably accompanying them, are 
not found until a later date. Tea and 
coffee were drunk, at first, without 
either sugar or cream, and the Tea Ser- 
vice as we know it does not appear until 
late in the 18th century; the earliest 
set of which I have knowledge dates 
1733, but consists only of a teapot with 
stand and a sugar bow! and creamer. 

The coffee pot has always been tall. 
This shaped vessel was at first probably 
used indiscriminately for coffee or tea, 
but the teapot soon assumed the low 
form now so uniformly peculiar to it, 
and thenceforth the tall form distin- 
guishes the coffee pot. 


Early types are of funnel form, either 
many sided or plain, and so continued 
well into the 18th century. Fig. 6 is a 
reproduction of a London pot of 1730; 
the sugar and creamer are merely “to 
match” and are not, strictly speaking, 
in period; the set shown in figs. 7 and 8, 
is much more in keeping with the his- 
torical facts. the pieces being copies of 
originals contemporaneous with the pot. 

It is the custom today to extend the 
term “reproduction” to include all man- 
ner of vessels made on a same general 
line, thus we may build a complete ser- 
vice about an original creamer, or com- 
potes and trays around an antique bowl. 


What are 
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We call them all antique reproductions, 
regardless of the fact that our fore- 
fathers never knew such utensils, cer- 
tainly never used such forms. This 
may be quite all right, at all events 
there seems nothing to be done about it, 
but to accept it as a trade custom. 
Kettles were made early in the 18th 
century, but we do not find any sur- 
viving with their tea set. Perhaps the 


ee 


FIG. 12—LAMERIE DISH (1742) 











best known reproduction is that of the 
so-called Windsor Castle kettle fig. 9 
(although there are several other kettles 
at Windsor). Fig. 10 is from an early 
English kettle and is very similar to 
one belonging to the Duke of Portland 
illustrated in Jackson’s History of Eng- 
lish Plate. 

At the moment bowls are, perhaps, 
the best selling item among reproduc- 
tions. Probably the most popular and 
most copied bowl is the famous Paul 
Revere punch bowl made to order of 
The Sons of Liberty and which is—if 
not the finest specimen of American 
smithery—certainly the first in historical 
interest and association. The pattern 
was not original with Revere; other 
smiths made it—indeed, it is but a Chi- 





FIG. 13—EARLY 19TH CENTURY AMERI- 
* CAN WATER PITCHER 


nese bowl with an English foot. Like- 
wise, Revere made other bowls, some far 
more beautiful. In examination of these 
reproductions, observe that the cheapest 
ones have a small round wire at the edge 
to stiffen it, they being made of very 
thin metal. This detracts from the ap- 
pearance, is cheap and unsatisfactory. 
The better copies are of much heavier 
weight, with thick edge—no wire—yet 
entailing very little more labor. The 
price is, of course, somewhat higher but 
the per ounce cost may be considerably 
less. (It may be mentioned that nearly 
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all the best known pieces of Paul Revere 
may now be had in reproductions.) 

Fig. 11 is a reproduction from a 
Scotch bowl—the form is first spun on 
the lathe and the fluting then struck in 
in dies; there is no wire on the lip which 
is sufficiently thick and stiff without; the 
pase is made entirely on the lathe, the 
wire edge being hollow. 

Fig. 12 shows an English bowl by the 
famous silversmith, Paul Lamerie. The 
photograph is from the original. The 
bowl bears the London hallmarks for 
the year 1732, at which date Lamerie 
was at the height of his power. This 
design was very popular at the period, 
put not original with Lamerie. All the 
English and Irish smiths made it in 
many varying forms, and the reproduc- 
tions show even greater freedom—in- 
deed, it is one of those cases, mentioned 
in another paragraph, where a model 
has been developed into a great many 





FIG. 14—JOEL SAYRE’S (1800) WATER 
PITCHER (REPRODUCED) 


different forms, all having something 
of the original, even if it be nothing 
more than scalloped edge. 

Pitchers also are popular. Fig. 13 is 
from an American model of about 1810. 
The original was seamed up; that is, 
made first into a funnel from a sheet of 
silver and then formed out with the 
hammer, a wire was /applied to base, 
rim and lip, after which the handle was 
soldered on. The handle was made from 
four strips of metal, in the trade called 
a “box handle.” The reproduction is 
made by spinning; the wire on rim is 
spun and therefore hollow; the foot and 
its molding is also spun. The handle 
is made by hand, like the old one. 

Fig. 14. From an original by Joel 
Sayre, New York smith of c. 1800. The 
type is a common one and was made by 
many smiths. Several similar ones by 
Paul Revere are very well known and 
are also reproduced today. The method 
of making was quite like that described 
under fig. 13 but no wire was applied 
to lip, the metal being heavy enough 
without it; the handle was made from 
tubing by bending. 

The reproduction is spun from the 
flat, the handle may be stamped in 
halves, in dies, or rolled up in a tube 
and bent, as was that of the original ; 
this last way is better—no two will be 
80 exactly alike, and therefore without 
the harshness of machine work. Exam- 
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ine the handle for seams—if stamped, 
there will, of course, be two seams; a 
hand-made handle has but one and that 
on the inside bend. 


HOW REPRODUCTIONS SHOULD BE 
FINISHED 


A few words are necessary about fin- 
ish. How shall we finish our reproduc- 
tion? Let it be a dull butler. Severely 
plain shapes may be rouge buffed upon 


occasion, but the dull finishes are best - 


and at the moment they are the mode 
for all classes of work. Flat chasing 
may be oxidized, but engraving not, un- 
less it be line work cut expressly for 
that purpose. 

There are many varieties of these dull 
finishes, as butler-bright, butler-plati- 
num and so forth, and each manufac- 
turer has his own methods. Some New 
York dealers refinish, by hand, every 
piece purchased. One house uses the 
following process: A grit of more or 
less fineness, according to the result de- 
sired, is applied with a brush, which 
will be stiff or soft for the same reason, 
and the article evenly scoured. Electro- 
Silicon gives excellent results applied 
with a goat hair brush, very little skill 
being necessary. Care in removing the 
grit, after the work is complete, is im- 
portant, any particles remaining will 
make bad spots when touched with the 
hand or a towel. As a usual thing, of 
course, the finishing is all done on a lathe 
with the aid of various buffs. 

‘Hammer finish:—Under our present 
methods of working, hammer finish is 
pure affectation, it has no warrant 
other than whatever decorative quality 
it may show; the coarse honey-comb va- 
riety made with a coppersmith’s rais- 
ing hammer is effective, when evenly 
executed, and has some decorative value 
but it is out of style. We can, to some 
extent, simulate raising marks on work 
made on the lathe (spun) and on heavier 
metal the appearance will approximate 
that of the hand-wrought. There is a 
pleasing texture of surface to a well 
planished piece that may excuse its in- 
sincerity of craftsmanship, but to punch 
a surface full of dents on a kick press 
or by other mechanical means, is merely 
to mutilate it. 


SELLING REPRODUCTIONS 


It would be impossible for me to give 
a sales talk on reproductions. I wish I 
were able, for they are going to be even 
more popular than they are now. They 
will be in increasing demand for har- 
moniously furnished homes and apart- 
ments; reoms designed in an old style 
must have furniture and accessories in 
keeping; a dining room will have the 
silver service, either an original or a 
reproduction, in tune with the other fur- 
nishings. Architects are more frequent- 
ly planning the complete furnishings for 
their buildings; the decorator must have 
reproductions for his period schemes, 
when originals are not to be obtained; 
they will be selected for gifts with in- 
creasing frequency as buyers become 
more discriminating. 

Leaders in all crafts have sensed this, 
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and are supplying the want as rapidly 
as possible, but the demand has out- 
stripped their efforts. The silver craft 
should lead; at all events it should keep 
abreast—and must. 
Finally:—Notwithstanding this 
healthy situation, the cause should re- 


' ceive the aid of every means at hand, 


nothing overlooked that would be to its 
advantage. 

To encourage study of old work seems 
like starting at the beginning, for this 
knowledge of the handiwork of our an- 
cient craftsmen would increase the ap- 
preciation of good reproductions. The 
trade journals could do much in this di- 





FIG. 15—ORIGINAL LONDON COFFEE 
POT (1771) 


rection; indeed, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR has published, from time to time, 
much interesting and instructive matter, 
but for the most part it has been of 
an historical character, devoted chiefly 
to famous masterpieces contained in mu- 
seums, churches or in private collections. 
Unfortunately, too little attention has 
been given to the less grand, the com- 
moner work; the things that would fit, 
either in originals or reproductions, into 
our modern, everyday life. This part 
that has been neglected is the one which 
needs the careful attention and study of 
the trade. 

(Note—We hope to continue this 
subject in an early issue with an article 
devoted exclusively to reproductions of 
early American silver now on the mar- 
ket.—Editor.) 








The Prince-Cotter Co., Lowell, Mass., 
hds installed a new burglar alarm sys- 
tem at its store on Merrimack St. The 
alarm is so arranged that the opening 
of a door or window in the store will 
cause the alarm gong to ring. When the 
store is opened for business the alarm 
can be sounded from the inside should 
there be any attempt to hold up the 
clerks. 
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Simple Suggest 


ons for Locating the True Position 


of a Flaw in a Gem 





By Paut F. KErr* 

















HE following discussion is the out- 

growth of two incidents which oc- 
curred a short time ago. At the con- 
clusion of a class session of the Exten- 
sion course in gems at Columbia Uni- 
versity, a member of the class told of 
a novel way in which he had applied 
acommon principle of optics. This prin- 
ciple had been taken up in connection 
with the course work as part of a scheme 
for gem identification. He conceived, 


however, an entirely different applica- 
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First focus on table facet 
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FIG. 1 


Diagram illustrating the relation between 

the true position of a flaw (T) and the ap- 

parent position (A) observed in the direction 
indicated by the arrow (QO). 


tion. A diamond belonging to his firm 
contained a flaw, but there was un- 
certainty concerning the exact location 
of the imperfection within the stone, due 
to the usual multiplicity of images pro- 
duced by refraction. He conceived the 
idea of locating the true position of the 
spot microscopically. This was done 
with success, the gem recut, the flaw 
removed and the resulting perfect dia- 
mond sold at a substantial increase in 
price over that of the former somewhat 
larger but imperfect stone. 

The second incident consisted in a call 
a short time ago from a diamond cutting 
frm in New York city. The request 
was for information about exact methods 
which might be used to locate flaws in 
either cut or uncut diamonds for the 
purpose of determining the advisability 
of recutting. The problem was not fol- 
lowed to a conclusion, but the only dif- 
ficulty which appeared to exist was a 
conservatism toward a change in time- 
honored methods of working. The in- 
quiry, however, prompted a preliminary 
investigation resulting in several experi- 
ments. As a result a review of the 
Principles involved is offered here with 
the hope that the ideas advanced may 
Prove profitable to those confronted with 
the same problem. 


es 


*Assistant Professor in the Department of 


Geolo é 
sity, New vor eneralogy, Columbia Univer- 


Flaws in gems, as is well known, de- 
crease their value tremendously. High 
prices are paid for perfection ever. when 
the size is not great; and when both 
size and perfection combine, the total 
price is at a maximum. Through this 
desire for perfection it has long been the 
custom among jewelers to cut away 
flaws from stones in order to produce 
more valuable gems, although of less 
weight. There is, however, an economic 
limit to this operation, which is deter- 
mined by the balance of the value of 
the recut stone, against the price of the 
old stone and the cost of recutting. If 
the positions of flaws sought to be re- 
moved can be determined with accuracy, 
it is a simple matter to foretell the size 


of the recut gem and hence know its 
value in advance. If the position of the 
flaw is a matter of guesswork due to the 
usual confusion of the observation re- 
sulting from several refractive images, 
the price of the recut stone is uncertain. 
It is profitable to the jeweler, therefore, 
to be able to determine the exact position 
of the flaw with accuracy. 

There are several principles of optics 
by means of which flaws in a stone may 
be located with a microscope. These 
principles are so elementary and the 
type of microscope required so simple 
that it seems strange such a review 
should be necessary. A survey, how- 
ever, of the leading gem cutting houses 
in the vicinity of New York city leads 
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FIG. 2 


A cross section of a microscope stage showing a gem stone in posi- 
tion for locating a flaw. Vertical distances are measured by raising 
and lowering the objective, meanwhile reading the adjustment dials 
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to the conviction that such knowledge 
is generally lacking. , } 
When a beam of light on passing 
through air strikes the facet of a dia- 
mond exactly at right angles, it con- 
tinues to travel in the same direction 
through the stone but suffers a loss of 
velocity. The ratio between the velocity 
of light in air and the velocity in the 
m can be expressed by a constant 
called the index of refraction. The 
value of the index of refraction in the 
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Three views of a brilliant cut diamond show- 
ing the true position of the same flaw in each 











case of the diamond is approximately 
2.4 referred to the index of refraction 
of air as equal to 1. The relation which 
exists is reciprocal, that is, the greater 
the index of refraction, the less the 
velocity. The index of refraction may 
be determined indirectly by the measure- 
ment of the apparent displacement of 
an image within a gem. A flaw pro- 
vides just such an image, and the dis- 
tance of apparent displacement may be 
used in calculating the index of refrac- 
tion. If the true distance from a given 
facet is known and the apparent distance 
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measured, the first value divided by the 
latter equals the index of refraction. 

It is conversely true that when the 
index of refraction is known, the ap- 
parent displacement may be used to 
calculate the true position of a flaw. 

The principle is illustrated in Figure 
1, which represents a cross section of a 
brilliant cut diamond. An imperfection 
is located at the point T near the culet 
of the stone. If observed, however, 
through the table facet along the line 
of O, the point T is not seen in its true 
position, but to the eye appears at A. 
If the distance of the apparent image 
from the table facet is A, and the true 
distance of the flaw from the same facet 
is T, then the index of refraction n is 
related to T and A according to the 
equation: 

n = T/A or T= nA 


Thus, if the value of n is known’*, 
the problem of locating the true position 
of a flaw resolves itself simply into the 
measurement of the distance A. 

The distance A may be determined in 
a number of ways: the simplest, how- 
ever, and probably the most practical, 
in view of the accuracy attained, em- 
ploys the microscope as a measuring in- 
strument for vertical distances. The 
method is as follows: first, the gem is 
placed in a proper position with the 
facet under observation at right angles 
to the axis of the microscope; second, 
the perpendicular distance is then meas- 
ured from the facet to the image of the 
flaw. The latter is accomplished by 
lowering the microscopic objective and 
reading the distances recorded on the 
dials by the adjustment screws (Fig. 2). 
This is accomplished by bringing the 
microscope to a focus, first on the top 
of the facet, and taking a reading; then 
focusing on the image and reading the 
dial again. The difference between the 
two readings gives the apparent depth 
of the flaw. This distance multiplied by 
the index of refraction equals the true 
depth of the flaw. 

For example, let us suppose that in a 
flawed diamond the distance from the 
facet to a flaw is 1.2 millimeters. Since 
the index of refraction of the diamond 
is 2.4, the true distance of the flaw from 
the facet would be 1.2 x 2.4, or 2.88 
millimeters. 

The stone to be examined may be fas- 
tened to the flat surface of a microscope 
slide with plastic wax, cement, Canada 
balsam, or any other suitable mounting 
material. The microscope is brought 
to a focus on the dust specks which are 
certain to appear on the surface of a 
gem. These stand out sharply even 
under moderate magnification. The 
most practical objective for ordinary 
use is one of 16 mm. focal length, usual- 
ly a standard size included with any 
microscopic set. The adjustment screws 
on microscopes are seldom conveniently 
marked for reading the vertical dis- 
tances ordinarily encountered. The fine 
adjustment has too short a range, and 
the coarse adjustment is often not 





*The value of n may be taken from any 
modern textbook on gems and _ precious 
stones, 
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marked. 
overcome, however, by counting and 
marking the milling edges on the coarse 
adjustment wheel. A machinist should 
easily be able to engrave such a wheel. 
The coarse adjustment dial will serve 
best for large stones and the fine adjust- 
ment for small ones. 

The diagram Fig. 2, previously 
referred to, shows a gem stone mounted 
on the stage of a microscope on the 
under side of a glass slide. The stone 
may be measured on top of the slide just 
as easily, but the table provides a much 
better facet for mounting than the culet. 
The stone, therefore, is mounted with 
the table upward attached to the lower 


ee: 


This difficulty may be easily 


























FIG. 4 


The apparent positions A;, A. Ag and A, 
assumed by the flaw at T when observed 
along the lines O,, Oo, O3; and Og 


side of the slide. The stone is observed 
through the glass of the slide, but the 
sides of the latter need cause no con- 
fusion if the observer is careful to focus 
the microscope on the table facet of the 
gem and not on the glass. A small ink 
mark on the table is of assistance in 
locating the surface of the facet in the 
microscopic field. . 

Figures 3 and 4 are included for fur- 
ther illustration. Fig. 3 is intended to 
represent three views of a brilliant cut 
diamond. The true position of a flaw 
near the culet is shown in the three 
views. Fig. 4 (upper half) represents 
the apparent positions of the flaw A,, 
A2, As and A, when observed along the 
lines O,, O., O: and O,. Direct measure- 
ment along any one of these lines with 
a microscope should be sufficient to deter- 
mine the apparent depth of the flaw. 
The true depth would then equal the 
product of the index of refraction, 2.4, 
and the apparent depth. The location 
aleng a horizontal plane can be directly 
observed through the various facets with 
the eye, if one is always careful to look 
at right angles to a given facet. In 
fact, an approximate idea of the loca- 
tion of any flaw can be obtained by com- 
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pined observation and plotting. Observe 
the flaw perpendicularly through several 
facets making an angle with each 
other; then carefully plot the position 
of the image on each facet. The inter- 
section of the perpendicular lines of 
observation will give the true position 
of the flaw. This method, however, is 
only approximate, but it serves as a 
convenient check on the position deter- 
mined microscopically and is a guide 
against gross errors. 

The lower half of Fig. 4 shows an 
idealized cutting to remove the flaw 
from the stone, which appears in the 
upper half. Such an idealized figure 
gives the maximum loss to be encoun- 
tered in recutting to the correct brilliant 
type. Slight variations from the true 
brilliant in cutting would probably be 
employed in practical work and the re- 
sulting brilliant would suffer little loss 
of “life” over the ideal,, while at the 
same time it would have a greater 
weight. 

SUMMARY 


The true position of a flaw in a gem 
with reference to a given facet may be 
accurately determined. This is accom- 
plished by measuring the apparent depth 
of the flaw along a line at right angles 
to the facet and multiplying the figure 
thus obtained by the index of refraction 
of the gem in question. The apparent 
distance may be conveniently measured 
with a microscope and the resulting 
measurement substituted in the equa- 
tion: 

n= T/A 
where, 
Index of refraction 
True depth of flaw 


n 
4 
A Apparent depth of flaw 
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A Tourist Shows His Watch to 
Prove His Nationality 


r a French village an English tourist 
whe was accustomed to sketch while on 
a vacation trip looked around to find an 
object of interest. He finally came upon 
a courtyard leading up to a charming 
gateway that probably was a relic of 
some fortified castle, but the courtyard 
was utilized as a passageway to a‘resi- 
dence. A severe-looking old lady seated 
on the piazza warned him away when 
he asked permission to sketch the gate- 
way. She told him that anyone would 
know very well that an honest stranger 
would not come prying about and pre- 
tending to copy such an old gateway, 
when there were newer and better ones 
in the village! It was, she said, more 
than likely that he was a Prussian spy. 

Her loud accusation and the waving of 
her hand in pointing to the street at- 
tracted the attention of the villagers, 
and they seemed somewhat suspicious, 
and assured the excited old lady that she 
had done quite right in forbidding 
sketching by a stranger. 

The Englishman noticing that a couple 
of the villagers had pitchforks, began to 
think he was in for an unpleasant affair. 
He put his wits at work, and the idea 
occurred to him of establishing his na- 
tionality by the display of his watch, 
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which had on it the word London, and 
showing a letter with a London post- 
mark. 

The villagers examined both, and a 
youth of extra intelligence declared that 
he knew London was in England, for he 
had seen a paper called the Illustrated 
London News, and, besides that, he knew 
a man who had been there. This not 
very conclusive evidence proved to be 
entirely satisfactory, and afterward the 
old lady became quite mollified. She 
even went into the house and brought 
out a chair for the Englishman, and in 
company with some of the villagers who 
remained watched his sketching with 
good-natured tolerance. L. C. B. 








A Suggestion Made by “Puck” 
in 1886 on Meeting Competi- 
tion in the Jewelry Trade 


| ig every period the jeweler has had 
his competitive grievance. Forty 
years ago it was the “gift enterprise” 
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that harassed him. “Given away with a 
pound of tea” was the raucous contem- 
porary slogan. “A beautiful silveroid 
brooch in with the leaves” was the bur- 
lesque comment. “Lemon drops, ten 
cents a package, a prize in every pack- 
age!” bellowed the train butcher, said 
prize being usually an elegant gilt ring 
or a rhinestone scarfpin. 

When the first “Waterbury” entered 
the market it was the most gorgeous 
premium of them all. It was a great 
temptation to buy a $10 overcoat or suit 
and at the same time acquire a “stem- 
winder” instead of the old keywinder 
that one had been carrying for years, 
which had cost double its original price 
in keys, besides letting in all one’s vest 
pocket dust through the keyholes. “Up- 
keep” was comparatively heavy on these 
old clams. Therefore the clothiers had a 
new allurement to stimulate trade. 


Puck, always alert to the current 
comicalities, published the accompany- 
ing cartoon as a hint in retaliation. The 
problem was simple in those days. How 
would Puck deal with it today ?—S. R. 
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A watch given away with every suit of clothes. 
PETE Rocer & Co. 





AN OLD CARTOON 
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Diamonds of False Color 


By Frank B. WADE 


Written especially for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

















N Book II of the Voyages of Taver- 

nier, in which he describes the dia- 
mond mines of India as he saw them 
in the years between 1640 and 1680, one 
will find the following description of 
the stones found in the mine known to 
the natives as Gani but to the Persians 
as Coulour— 

“Upon most of these stones after 
they are cut there appears always 
as it were a species of grease, which 
causes one to constantly use one’s 
handkerchief to wipe it off.” 

A bit further on we find 

“The ‘water’ which they call 
‘celeste’ is the worst of all, and 
it is impossible to recognize it while 
the stone is rough. But for fear 
that it will be discovered on the mill 
the infallible secret for judging 
well of its water is to carry it 
under a leafy tree, and in the shade 
of its verdure one can easily dis- 
cover if it is blue.” 

Here we have an excellent descrip- 
tion, and the earliest that we have been 
able to find, of the type of diamond 
known to the trade as “false color 
stones” or sometimes as “Premiers.” 
Another descriptive term is “coal oil 
blue.” This last expression gives us a 
clew to the origin of the blue color in 
these false color diamonds. Just as the 
petroleum oils sometimes have a blue 
color by reflected light but a yellowish 
tint when viewed by the help of light 
that has come through the oil to the 
eye, so these diamonds are blue by re- 
flected light but often yellowish or 
brownish by transmitted light. 

The scientist speaks of materials that 
have this double effect as fluorescent 
bodies. Some diamonds fluoresce with 
a greenish light but most of them give 
a bluish or violet tint. The stones that 
do this are usually more or less cloudy 
or milky in their interiors. It was 
doubtless this condition that Tavernier 
referred to when he said that they 
seemed to need wiping all the time. As 
to the service of the leafy tree, it may 
be that the strong contrast between the 
yellowish green of the light under the 
tree and the complementary blue color 
of the fluorescent stone betrayed the 
character of it even through the inter- 
fering rough surface of the uncut stone. 
The reader who is unfamiliar with 
diamonds may inquire what harm is 
there in this blueness? Is it not al- 
together desirable? Blueness, that is, 
true blueness, is indeed desirable in 
diamonds. It is moreover rare and very 
beautiful and hence valuable, but when 
attended by an undesirable or ugly 
body color” as the color by transmitted 
light is known to the trade, then the 
desirability is much less and the value 


much lower. Even when the face color 
is very blue when the stone is held in a 
strong light, if the stone is perceptibly 
milky under a one-inch loupe it is un- 
desirable and especially so if when 
placed in a diamond paper beside a fine 
blue-white stone of similar size it shows 
an inferior body color when partly 
covered by the paper so that the light 
has to pass through the paper and then 
through the stones to reach the eye. 

It may be said that there are some 
fluorescent blue stones that have very 
good body color and that have only the 
faintest traces of milkiness. Such 
stones justly command fairly high 
prices. As the face color is the only 
one in eyidence when mounted and as 
the public can readily see and appreciate 
the beautiful blueness of these stones 
they are easy to sell. The thing to 
guard against is the use of them in 
place of the much rarer and higher 
priced blue stones that are blue in every 
position, by transmitted light as well 
as by reflected light, by artificial light 
as well as by daylight. The latter 
stones are “fancies” and under the 
names of “Golcondas” or “Blue Rivers” 
are sold for very high prices when of 
adequate size. Sometimes they are 
called “extreme blues” but many that 
pass under this name will show traces 
of color when seen on edge in the paper 
beside a snow white “River” stone or 
beside a synthetic white sapphire. 

Another method of detecting the 
falseness of color in blue stones is to 
examine them under a good loupe of, 
say, one inch focus, and to tilt them 
from side to side while looking intently 
for any shifting of the color from a pure 
blue to shades of yellow or of brown. 
So strong is the contrast between the 
beautiful blue face color and the dirty 
brownish or yellowish body color that 
it will be apparent from time to time 
as the stone changes position. 

Still another test that will betray 
falseness of color is to examine the stone 
in comparison with a top Wesselton or 
better still a snow white “River” stone 
in artificial light. Do not use a “day- 
light” lamp or an extremely brilliant 
nitrogen-tungsten light but rather one 
of the less powerful lights with white 
frosted bulb. A powerful bluish white 
light or an arc light will act like day- 
light or sunlight and make the false 
color stone fluoresce, enough to.hide its 
body color. Under the less powerful 
lights not enough fluorescence will re- 
sult to conceal the inferior body color, 
which will be easily apparent beside a 
fine blue white or a snow-white dia- 
mond. 

The latter type, (the snow-white) by 
the way, is probably the finest and most 
desirable of all diamonds. Certainly it 


is more beautiful in all lights and under 
all conditions than any other. Your 
false color stone varies in its beauty 
under different lights and even a true 
blue “River” or a deep blue Roberts- 
Victor is at a loss under the yellowish 
or reddish light of candles, or a camp 
fire or even under yellow gas burners, 
while your snow-white “River” is lovely 
under all these lights. 

Tavernier, who saw some of the finest 
and largest diamonds the old Indian 
mines ever produced, preferred the clear 
water-white stones. He says of the 
Raoleonda mine, which was not far 
from Fort Golconda, that this mine 
produced the finest stones and that they 
were the most perfect and of the finest 
pure white “water.” 

Jefferies, who published “A Treatise 
on Diamonds and Pearls” in 1750, was 
also of this opinion, for he says “The 
circumstances which distinguish the 
finest diamonds are these: their com- 
plexion must be like that of a drop of 
the clearest rock water.” 

Thus we have had handed down to 
us a standard for beauty of color in our 
diamonds, and while the fancy blue 
stones as well as the snowy white ones 
are truly beautiful let us beware of 
those that, while blue are not true blue, 
but of false body color. They are still 
to be seen in the trade. The Indian 
mines produced some of them, the 
Brazilian mines yielded them, the 
Premier mine in South Africa has given 
a name to them as a class and some 
have come to us in recent years from 
British Guiana. 

So let us be on the lookout for them, 
recognize them at once and, if we buy 
and sell them at all, buy and sell them 
for what they are and at prices that 
agree with their character. Then there 
can be no “come back.” 








The precaution of telephoning the 
alleged drawer of a check prevented 
Tegun’s jewelry store, 141 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn., from giving a watch 
for a valueless piece of paper. A man 
about 37 years of age came into the 
store and after looking over an assort- 
ment of watches finally decided to buy 
one costing $25. He said he had only 
$15 in cash but had a check that he had 
just received for doing some drawing 
and asked Mr. Cook if he would accept 
it. When the check was examined the 
signature aroused the jeweler’s suspicion 
and an investigation revealed that the 
man whose name was signed to the check 
knew nothing about it. The watch buyer 
did not return for his watch or his 
check, so that the store did not lose a 
watch and has a check which may not 
have any pecuniary value. 
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Some Carved Bowls from the Famous 
Morgan Collection 





By Herpert P. WHITLOCK 


Curator of Mineralogy, American Museum of Natural History 

















T has been said of New York City that 

whatever one’s taste and interest may 
be, here in this highly cosmopolitan 
and many-sided community one may find 
opportunity to gratify that taste and to 
stimulate that interest. Here the musi- 
cian can listen to the best music, the 
artist can view the best examples of art 
in all its ramifications, and the jeweler 
can see some of the finest and most in- 
teresting gems in the world. 

















EXTERIOR OF SMALL GARNET 
BOWL WITH BURMESE CARVING 


It is possible that some jewelers are 
unaware that the famous Morgan col- 
lection of gems in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York can boast 
of the best and most complete assem- 
blage of precious and _ semi-precious 
stones to be found in any public collec- 
tion. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR has published 
several descriptions of parts of this col- 
lection* in former issues, and it is the 
purpose of the present article to touch 
upon another of its many interesting 
features. 

In general it may be said that, along 
with other carved objects, bowls are 
fashioned from the decorative stones, 
such as jade and the quartz varieties, 
rather than from the semi-precious gem 
stones such as topaz or tourmaline. The 
main reason for this is that pieces of 
suitable size for such cuttings are rarely 
found except among the materials of the 
former class, and that when they do 
occur among semi-precious gem material 
these unusual masses are far too valuable 


as potential facetted stones to admit of ° 





*A Word About Rock Crystal Balls and 
Their Production, Feb. 2, 1921; Some Ex- 
amples of the Lapidary Work of Russia in 
he Morgan Collection, Feb. 6, 1924; Semi- 
precious Stones as Amulets, Feb. 4, 1925; 
inne Development of Jewelry Forms, Feb. 3, 





their being turned into carved cbjects. 

An exception to this general statement 
is to be found in the bowls cut from the 
deep colored almandine garnet from 
Pegu, British Burma. As one would be 
led to suppose these garnet bowls are not 
large, rarely over two and a half inches 
in diameter. Like the one shown in the 
illustration, some of them are decorated 
on the outer surface with rough but at- 
tractive incised patterns, typically orien- 
tal in motive. 

Quartz in its many varieties is a fav- 
orite material with the lapidary who 
fabricates carved objects, and among the 


six and a half ‘wide. It was evidently 
shaped from a mass of crystallized ame- 
thyst that was bordered by a vein of 
agate, the outline of the bowl following 
the juncture between the amethyst and 
agate in such a way that a contrasting 
layer of agate forms the rim while the 
mass of the bowl is cut from amethyst. 

There are two magnificent agate bowls 
one of which is of oval outline, carved 
from mottled Uruguay agate colored in 
smoky tones and measuring thirteen by 
nine inches and four inches high. 

A second large bowl is round, nine 
inches in diameter, and is also carved 

















A BOWL OF TRANSLUCENT CHALCEDONY RECENTLY 


PRESENTED BY 


MR. MORGAN 


many of these in the Morgan col- 
lection are a number of beautiful and 
well carved bowls. An example in the 
form of a dish of irregular outline with 
a handle, cut from Brazilian amethyst, 
has great charm of the outline and color. 
A more unusual and interesting example 
of an amethyst bowl, is one that has 
been recently presented to the collection 
by Mr. J. P. Morgan. This remarkable 
carved bowl is oval in shape and meas- 
ures eleven and a half inches long by 


from Uruguay agate of a mottled cinna- 
mon brown color. A very handsome bowl 
which is one of a group recently given 
to the collection by Mr. Morgan is cut 
from what is sometimes called “pipe 
chalcedony.” Through the thin trans- 


lucent sides of this beautiful piece one 
sees the pattern formed by hundreds of 
concentric layers that are so close to- 
gether that the effects of the light trans- 
mitted through and between them is that 
of lustrous satin. 


Smaller bowls from 
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the same group are cut from sea green 
aventurine, from deep red Indian jasper 
that has all the color and polish of Jap- 
anese lacquer, and from the wonderfully 
colored old Silesian chrysoprase which 
has not been mined for a hundred years. 
The collection also contains some of 
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inches in length, carved very thin from 
light grayish green jade. Like the last 
example, this is an Indian bowl, although 
probably wrought in China at a very 
early period. 

Everything that is old has a story to 
tell, and it would be interesting if we 




















A HINDU RING TRAY OF WHITE JADE 


the clover shaped bowls or dishes which 
were favorite shapes among the Russian 
lapidaries of the last ceutury. There are 
examples of these carved from trans- 
lucent serpentine of rich mottled greens 
and from the veined rock crystal called 
hyaline. 

There are bowls of wine purple Derby- 
shire fluorite, bowls cut in leaf-like 
shapes from the soft satiny selenite of 
Russia, not to mention the many va- 
riants of the bowl in all shapes and from 
a great variety of materials. 

The most impressive bowls of the col- 
lection, however, are those exhibited in 
the case devoted to jade. The piéce de 
résistance of this group of jade carvings 
is a magnificent shallow bowl carved in 
high relief with a chrysanthemum mo- 
tif. Exclusive of the handles this piece 
measures just 14 inches in diameter. A 
smaller and deeper bowl of light green 
jade is also decorated with finely carved 
chrysanthemums as handles, from which 
swings rings obviously cut from the same 
piece. Both of these bowls date from 
the Han Period, and are executed with 
great skill and taste. Scarcely less beau- 
tiful and considerably rarer from a col- 
lector’s point of view is a plain round 
bowl carved with very thin walls from 
the famous melting snow jade which has 
a pearly translucent whiteness impossi- 
ble to describe. 

_A very charming piece is the Hindoo 
ring tray of white jade, which is in 
reality a group of seven little bowls 
Joined together. Finally, there is a cu- 
rious bowl of pointed oval outline, nine 





could delve into the histories of some of 
these old bowls. What hands have 
touched them seeking the caress of their 
smooth polished surfaces? Because, at 
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record of their travels and adventures is 
lost to us, we can at least regale our eyes 
with the inherent beauty of color and 
with the wonderful workmanship dis- 
played by the carved bowls of the Mor- 
gan collection. 

NoteE—Another fine 
Morgan Collection is 
page 143. 


bowle of the 
illustrated on 








A Question of Time 


CUSTOMER agrees to buy, and a 

jeweler agrees to sell certain goods, 
and there is no acceptance and receipt 
of part of the goods, no part payment, no 
written contract, and the amount is large 
enough so that the contract cannot be 
enforced on account of the familiar 
“Statute of Frauds.” 

Suppose, however, a week later, the 
jeweler suggests to the customer the ad- 
visability of having a written contract. 

“Suits me,” the customer agrees, signs 
the contract, refuses to accept or pay for 
the goods, and the jeweler sues. 

“The requirements of the Statute of 
Frauds were not complied with,” the 
customer contends. 

“There’s your contract, with your own 
signature at the end of it,” the dealer 
points out. 

“I admit that, but the contract was not 
signed at the time of the sale, and a 
written contract in order to take the 
case out of the statute, must be signed 
at the time of the contract, and not 
afterwards,” the customer contends. 

This point can arise any day, and the 
California, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, 

















JADE 


least in the case of jade, the orientals 
for whom they were made loved to sense 
the exquisite “feel” of the hard but 
somewhat waxy material. But since the 


BOWL CARVED WITH CHRYSANTHEMUM MOTIF 


Oregon, 


New York, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Vermont, 
courts have ruled that the contract is; 


binding. 
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Concerning Artificial Gem Stones 





Translated expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 




















N interesting and informative article 
A under the above heading appeared 
in a recent issue of Deutsche Gold- 
schmiede-Zeitung written by Chemist 
Dr. Walter Obst of Altona-Bahrenfeld. 


ciety that was very instructive and 
which we will partly follow here. 
Essential is his judgment concerning the 
influence of synthetic gem stones on the 
precious stone market. 

















CLOVER SHAPED RUSSIAN BOWL OF MOTTLED GREEN SERPEN- 
TINE IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION AT AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK 


We give below a translation in part. 
Among the artificial or synthetic 
precious stones rubies were the first to 
be manufactured and to reach trade, as 
is known. When the first stones ap- 
peared on the market, there arose the 
objection of jewelers against the desig- 
nation “synthetic.” They wanted them 
differentiated as “simili” or “spurious” 
stones. The view, since then, has 
changed, as, through decision of the law 
courts, it has been determined that one 
is not here dealing with imitation glass 
fluxes, but with gem stones that in their 
composition are synthetic and identical 
with the natural ones; that by all means, 
they must be strictly declared synthetic 
compared with natural gem stones. 
As a matter of fact, these artificial 
gem stones belong to the most eminent 
results of mineral and stone synthesis, 
the consequences of which are not to 
be misunderstood, yet, at the same time 
should not be overestimated as to their 
influence on the natural gemstone trade. 
A true connoisseur in this field, 
Factory-director Dr. M. K. Hoffmann 
of Freiberg in Saxony, made a disserta- 
tion last January on “Synthetic Gem 
Stones” in the Freiberg Geological So- 


(See text on pages 139 and 141) 


He says that the synthetic precious 
stones have caused no abnormal drop 
in prices in natural precious stones, as 
was feared in 1912. Fashion demands 
natural precious stones, among a certain 
class of Europeans and this demand is 
strongly supported by the jewelers. 
Therefore natural stones are purchased 
as before. Before the war the cost was: 
for rubies weighing about one carat 
500 to 700 marks, a two-carat about 
8000 to 10,000 marks, a three to five 
carat cost 15 years ago 20,000 to 27,000 
marks. These prices hold good at the 
present day. On the other hand 
synthetic rubies cost per carat four to 
10 marks, while they are comparatively 
cheaper in increasing sizes, as the cost 
of the raw product is slight, whereas 
the cutting in all sizes is almost the 
same. 

Natural sapphires are quite consider- 
ably cheaper than natural rubies; one 
of a quarter carat costs about 40 marks, 
a one-carat about 150 marks. 

On the contrary synthetic sapphires 
are dearer than synthetic rubies on 
account of the difficulty in coloring. In 
Germany the circles that buy synthetic 
gem stones formerly had to forego the 
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purchase of precious stones on account 
of the high price. In these circles the 
artificial precious stones have a call, 
that of displacing the worthless imita- 
tions which were formerly so widely 
circulated. We may hope to improve 
the taste of the public at large so that 
from the cultural standpoint the prac- 
tical synthetic gem stones are to be 
welcomed. Less welcome, on the other 
hand, is a lively trade in synthetic 
“corundums” with India, chief country 
of natural rubies and sapphires, that 
has started in. Many of the alleged 
“true Indian” rubies have their actual 
birth in Europe, whence they return for 
sale. The Indian Government, through 
high import duties, and other legal 
regulations, tries vainly to make the 
importation of European synthetic gem 
stones impossible. In this synthetic 
trade with India in synthetic gem stones 
for the purpose of reimportation as 
“true Indian” rubies, France has the 
greatest share. This substitution is so 
much the more dangerous because really 
worthy artificial rubies are only dis- 
tinguishable by intricate research meth- 
ods from the natural, although the 
opposite is often asserted. In the 
microscope, it is true, one can for the 
most prt recognize the difference in 
color; in the natural ruby the pigment 
is evenly distributed or rectilineally 
disposed, while in the artificial ruby 
bent stripes of color appear. 

Among the processes of production of 
artificial precious stones there are, 
naturally, different rudimental methods, 
thus melting processes with flux means, 
and such without these, which call for 
far higher temperatures of about 2000 
deg. and over. The main point herein, 
naturally, is to maintain melt flow free 
from blowholes, clear and as crystallized 
as possible; and therein lies the technical 
difficulty of the operation of the melt- 
ing process, which is most successful 
under alternating vacuum and pressure. 
In this respect, there are several patents 
of Helberger and a new one announced 
by Dr. Hoffmann. 

As already mentioned, artificial rubies 
and sapphires have ever so much the 
greatest practical importance. After a 
number of experiments by Gaudin, he 
succeeded in melting aluminum oxide to 
a ball, in 1867, in oxy-hydrogen gas, 
which showed crystal facets. It is upon 
this that the entire ruby industry is 
built; yet Gaudin was not aware of the 
importance of his discovery. Frémy 
first, in the 70’s of last century, created 
the first useful rubies, which found 
employment in the watchmaking indus- 
try. The true perfection of the process 
of creating rubies, which is carried on 
to this day, was worked out by Frémy, 
Verneuil and other chemists. Aluminum 
containing chrome is melted in an 
illuminating gas-oxygen blast. The 
greatest difficulty is in hitting on the 
technical arrangement so that the fresh 
supply of the smelt material in the fused 
ball continues in finest apportionment 
and very slowly, always at fusion tem- 
perature. The molten drops must fall 
together in the ready existing molten 
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ball, mostly piriform, then chill _off 
quickly. Verneuil found a technical 
method easily carried out. With his 
apparatus, according to Dr. Hoffmann, 
a single operator can serve 10 to 12 such 
machines and a 10-carat ruby can be 
produced in an hour. But to a one-carat 
ruby a total of 100 liters of oxygen are 
needed. . 

In Germany, through Director Wild 
of the Deutsche Edelstein Gesellschaft 
(German Precious Stones Co.) of Idar, 
as well as by Prof. Miethe of Char- 
lottenburg, and by Ruff, several other 
improvements have been arrived at in 
the processes. The Siemens-Schuckert 
Works, G.m.b.H. have a specially con- 
structed so-called carrier rod for molten 
pearls for a protected process Accord- 
ing to a recent patent by Prof. Nacken 
in Frankfort a. M., the most beautiful 
rubies and sapphires are obtained if 
aluminum and chrome are led into the 
blast flame in form of a colloidal oxide 
or in their halogen or cyanide solutions. 
Therein lies a special advance looking 
toward homogeneity of the ruby. 

White sapphires are created, in the 
described Verneuil process, out of 
absolutely pure alumina and, in con- 
sequence of the purity of the material, 
with an unmistakably more lively fire 
than the natural. * * * 

In order to copy the lovely blue of 
natural sapphires much difficulty is ex- 
perienced and the factories hold their 
color formulae strictly secret. In this 
field, again, Verneuil was a pioneer in 
1910. In order to gain this blue colora- 
tion he added 1% per cent ferro-ferric 
oxide and % per cent titanic dioxide. 
Later this titanic dioxide was indicated 
in the natural sapphire. The violet 
sapphire is colored with manganese or 
vanadium oxide and the yellow sapphire 
by iron, nickel, uranium, titanium, and 
thallium oxide. 

Spinel also, which is created from 
magnesium aluminate, can be produced 
by this process. The melting point is 
slightly under that of corundum, below 
2000 deg., therefore. Spinel can also be 
colored, but, according to Dr. Hoffmann, 
is never as beautiful as the corundum; 
they come out less lively and are, there- 
fore, less liked. In recent days, certain- 
ly, the J. G. Farben-Industrie A.G. bring 
out a beautiful light blue spinel in their 
Bitterfeld special works, the composition 
of which, according to R. Brauns (Ztschr. 
Mineral Geol. Palaeont. Division A. 1927, 
265-267) varies from 8% Al,0;MgO and 
Al.0;MgO plus traces of pigment. The 
stones have the hardness 8, are rather 
brittle, refraction is, however, consider- 
ably higher than in the natural blue 
spinel, 

As to beryl 3 BeO A1.0; 6 SiO:, the 
synthesis of green emerald, as well as 
light blue aquamarine is progressing. 
J. F. Riera of Barcelona obtains aqua- 
marine by smelting a powdered mixture 
of Silicie acid, alumina, and berylium 
oxide which is colored with cobalt 
nitrate. The stones need further test- 
Ing. Topaz synthesis, fluo-alumina 
Silicate, is a success, but unpractical for 
commercial manufacture. Dr. Hoffmann 
emphasizes, in his thesis, that the 
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“alexandrite” of Deutsche Edelstein Co. 
of Idar in the trade is just colored 
corundum; no synthesis of alexandrite 
having yet succeeded. 

It must still be mentioned that to the 
fused wares zircon oxide has lately been 
added; by it greater hardness and 
stronger refraction are gained, but 
synthesis must hold strictly to chemical 
composition including the coloration; 
otherwise the right to designation 
synthetic precious stones is forfeited. 

In this context must not be forgotten 
that there is a cosmetic power in natural 
precious stones which is not to be gain- 
said, so that it is not assured how far 
synthesis improvement may help. Dr. 
Hoffmann likewise takes the opportunity 
to warn against “synthetic emeralds,” 
which are on the market. 








A Superior Obligation 
By J. H. Trecor, in the Credit Monthly 


Shall I prosecute a fraudulent debtor, or 
shall I accept settlement from him when 
fear of prosecution is aroused? 

This question looms big at times in the 
management of credits, whether or not a de- 
sirable piece of sanitation shall be achieved 
or merely money secured. The question is 
seemingly difficult to answer, and it is an- 
swered too frequently on the money side. I 
have heard complainants say “Sending a 
debtor to jail doesn’t concern me. What I 
want is my money.” In such cases we have 
had to bow the complainants out politely and 
tell them that we are not operating a col- 
lection agency, that what we are proposing 
to do is to help punish the man who has 
stolen goods or money in a credit transaction, 
to make it dangerous for the credit crook tg 
operate. 

Getting the money is no doubt most at- 
tractive to credit managers, but getting the 
thief is a superior obligation and one that 
ought never to be evaded. It is not the 
one instance that tells; it is the moral effect 
of compounding crime. For every criminal 
debtor allowed to go free on condition that 
he will pay his obligations, several debtors 
will spring up willing to play the same 
game, in the hope that they may escape pun- 
ishment. 

The attack on commercial crime under- 
taken so ably by the National Association of 
Credit Men brought out human character- 
istics more forcibly than any work it has 
heen my privilege to observe. It has brought 
out secret ideas that really make some credit 
managers look like children with the measles. 
They are spotted all over, and it is really 
difficult to imagine that anyone confronted 
with the question of sanitation or money 
should decide in favor of the money, and 
allow unhealthful conditions to continue. 

It may take courage to decline a complete 
or a satisfactory settlement from a debtor 
who fears punishment, but administering the 
punishment will eventually bring larger re- 
wards than can result from obtaining settle- 
ment merely in one instance. I have not yet 
discerned that resentful and vigorous attitude 
toward commercial crime that the custodian 
of credit should show without fear or favor. 
But I am hoping the members of the credit 
fraternity will see a great light and learn 
that their only duty, when a commercial 
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crime has been committed, is to punish the 
offender, even though cost in money is more 
than the face value of their claims. 

At times we have had to set our backs 
strongly against the onrush of certain credit- 
ors who—after complaints have been ac- 
cepted and evidence found of the debtor’s 
criminality—are eager to accept the full 
settlement of their claims rather than pro- 
ceed with the prosecution. The moral ef- 
fect of such an action was no doubt un- 
recognized. We hope there will arise a 
storm of indignation against commercial 
crime that will cause creditors to sacrifice 
several times the sums debtors are owing 
them rather than let the offender escape his 
just deserts. 

The sanctity of the credit obligation and 
the honor of business demand a virile attitude 
on the part of creditors. Until there is this 
attitude, we shall have to deal with the 
spineless and selfish credit manager who 
wants to take his dollars rather than see 
justice done. 








The Value of Research 


T has been the mistaken conviction of 

many smaller manufacturers that re- 
search is a luxury and an overhead that 
undoubtedly did some good for large cor- 
porations that could stand the expense. 
The dramatic research work and accom- 
plishments of large concerns has some- 
what tended to obscure the fact that sci- 
ence and the methods of science are the 
most democratic of all human instru- 
mentalities, asking only to be used. A 
tremendous amount of data on an almost 
inconceivable variety of subjects is 
available and it only remains for the in- 
dividual, whether a small or large con- 
cern, to assimilate it and apply it to 
specific problems. 

The value of research in the conduct 
of business is emphasized when one con- 
siders that today three types of business 
strategy are receiving the greatest at- 
tention. They are: 

The strategy of location 
The strategy of unique product, 
such as that based upon a patent 
The strategy of utility and quality 
It is the last of these that is arousing 
the interest of: practically all intelli- 
gent business men in the face of present 
day competition. To successfully meet 
the challenge of business strategy calls, 
obviously for good management, which 
may be summarized by the following 
characteristics: 


Foresight, that is, seeing the prob- 
lem ahead 

Planning, that is, charting an ap- 
propriate course of action. 

Control, the direction of the planned 
course to the desired end. 


The achievement of these three char- 
acteristics of good management and to 
make them spell business success, calls 
for definite knowledge based upon facts. 
Business men must substitute foresight 
for hunch, information for opinion, 
knowledge for gossip, and hard, cold 
facts for tradition— (From an address 
by Meyer Bloomfield, Consultant of the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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Egyptian Gem Stones of Pre-Ptolemaic Days 





Love for Personal Adornment Shown by Rudine of the Past Found in Ancient Tombs 





By Sypney H. Bay 
Part I. 

















ERSONAL adornment is among the 
P first things on which the ingenuity of 
a people is centered and the best minds 
of a savage tribe are consecrated to 
beautify its warriors and its women 
with what to our eyes may be barbarous 
gewgaws, but which to the tribesmen are 
works of art. 

The early Egyptians did not differ 
from other barbarous nations nor did 
the woman of the glorious dynasties of 
Egyptian civiliza- 


malachite, the yellow of the jasper, the 
light green of the amazonstone and the 
robins-egg blue of the turquoise are re- 
peated time after time. It was further, 
the color rather than the substance 
which he loved, and the Theban crafts- 
man did not hesitate to use in the same 
jewel, carnelian, and a blue paste or 
enamel, nor was effectiveness thereby lost. 

The materials used by the Egyptians 
in their jewelry, with the exception of 


azurite, bloodstone, chrysocolla, white 
felspar, fluorspar, peridot, smoky quartz, 
red quartz, jet, silicified wood, prase and 
sillimanite. Later, under Greek influence 
in the time of the Ptolemies, a large 
number of other stones were introduced 
including a number of Indian gems such 
as sapphire, zircon and cordierite, and 
hitherto unused stones of local origin 





tion love show and 
ostentation, as ex- 
pressed by a pro- 
fuse use of gems, 
less than her mod- 
ern sister. Living 
or dead, the Egyp- 
tian bedecked him- 
self with jewels. 
They were sub- 
stantial during his 
life, but the tomb 
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jewels usually 
were of thin gold 
plate, and _  fre- 


quently of inferior 
or paste gems. 

The pre-dynastic 
people were keen 
searchers after 
gems, and the 
Asiatic strains 
later introduced 














into the race prob- 
ably accentuated 
the love of beauti- 


SOURCES OF PRECIOUS STONES 
KNOWN TO THE EGYPTIANS OF 
PRE-PTOLEMAIC DAYS 
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ful stones. As time 
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like topaz. 
The Egyptians on the one hand 
and the Babylon- 
=—T ians and Assyri- 
a x ans on the other 


L used about the 
same stones. The 
precious and deco- 
rative stones com- 
monly used by the 
latter peoples 
were agate, ala- 
baster, amethyst, 
carnelian, chalce- 
dony, hematite, 
jasper, lapis-lazu- 
li, magnetite, mar- 
ble, obsidian, 
onyx, rock crystal 
and steatite or 
serpentine. They 
also less frequent- 
ly used amazon- 
stone, amber, ba- 
salt, calcite, em- 
erald, garnet, 
jade, malachite 
and topaz. The 
emerald and ala- 
baster, at least 
presumably, were 
of Egyptian ori- 
gin. 

Some of these 
stones the Egyp- 
tians or their 
predecessors had 
when history 
dawned; others 








store of precious 
stones was greatly 
added to by booty 
won in battle and by heavy tribute 
levied on the conquered. As the com- 
mercial horizon of the Egyptians ex- 
panded, the field from which they could 
draw precious stones was further en- 
larged. 

To the Egyptian, the precious stones 
at his command furnished a flamboyant, 
but pleasing color scheme which he used 
in his frescoes, glazes, pastes and glass; 
the azure of the lapis-lazuli, the red of 
the carnelian, the purple or violet of 
the amethyst, the deep green of the 


MAP SHOWING SOURCES OF EGYPTIAN PRECIOUS STONES 


the emerald, fall within what we desig- 
nate semi-precious stones. Lapis-lazuli, 
carnelian, serpentine, steatite, amethyst, 
amazonstone, rock crystal, jasper, ala- 
baster and turquoise were very com- 
monly used. Malachite, agate, emerald, 
hematite, garnet, obsidian and basalt 
were frequent materials. The following 
stones less commonly used are named in 
the relative order of frequency with 
which they were employed: amber, beryl, 
calcite, chalcedony, jade, sardonyx, red 
felspar, onyx, plasma and chrysoprase; 


only appear as 
their civilization 
advanced. In pre-dynastic times (3400 
B. C. or earlier)’ the Egyptians had 
agate, alabaster, amethyst (but not in 
abundance), beryl, carnelian, chalce- 
dony, chrysocolla, garnet, hematite, jas- 
per, lapis-lazuli, malachite, obsidian, 
rock crystal, serpentine, smoky quartz, 
steatite and turquoise (and even tur- 
quoise imitations). 

All of these stones, except lapis-lazuli, 





1Chronology used; that of J. H. Breasted, 
~~" sr of Egypt,” 2nd edition, Revised, 
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KATZ BROS. @ AUL, Inc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


20 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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may well have come from Egypt itself, 
although chrysocolla, malachite and tur- 
quoise were presumably obtained — by 
parter from the rude people of the Sinai 
peninsula. Even at that remote time, 
there was international com- 
merce in precious stones, as the lapis- 
lazuli in all likelihood was obtained by 
parter with the inhabitants of the pres- 
ent Afghanistan, some 2400 miles away. 
It is hardly possible to repicture the 
commercial enterprise and courage 
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White Felspar in the XIth 
dynasty: (2445 to about 2300 
B. C.) , 


Emerald and Red Felspar in the 
XIIth dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.) 

Peridot and Chrysoprase in the 
XVIIIth dynasty (1580-1350 
B. C.) 

The introduction of some of these 
stones, like the emerald and peridot 
marks the opening up of new Egyptian 
mines, that of others probably the tap- 
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all kinds of precious stones” (A History 
of Art in Ancient Egypt—George Perrot 
and Charles Chipiez). At that time, as 
in Mediaeval Europe, the temples had 
their own resident jewelers and gold- 
smiths. Seti I (XIXth dynasty) gave to 
the temple of Amon-Re lapis-lazuli, tur- 
quoise and other precious stones, and in 
addition works of the Syrian goldsmiths 
which he plundered from “the miserable 
country of Syria.” In Enna’s Hymn to 


the Nile (XIXth Dynasty) gold and 
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needed to inaugurate such a trade and 
the dangers and mishaps suffered by the 
caravans which transported the precious 
commodity. That which at last reached 
Egypt must indeed have been priceless. 
The other precious stones as far as I 
know first appeared at the following 
dates: 
Sardonyx and Onyx IInd dynasty 
or earlier (previous to 2980 
B. C.) 
Amazonstone, IIIrd to IVth dy- 
nasty (2980-2950 B. C.) 
Azurite, at least as early as IVth 
dynasty (2900-2750 B. C.) 
Jade, IIIrd to VIth dynasty (2980- 
2475 B. C.) possibly earlier. 
Amber (possibly even in _ pre- 
dynastic times) and Calcite in 
the VIth dynasty: (2625-2475 
B. C.) 


ping by commerce of new sources of pre- 
cious stones. 

This survey covers several millennia 
and to be wholly satisfactory should 
treat of the gems of each dynasty since 
from time to time the source, the variety 
and the popularity of various precious 
stones varied. Such refinement, how- 
ever, scarcely seems justified. 

The stones were used for vases, boxes, 
the pomp of royalty, the jewelry of 
noble, priest and commoner and in deco- 
rating shrines of the gods. Indeed, 
the dedication of jewels to shrines was 
as common in ancient Egypt as it was 
in Mediaeval Europe. The stele of Neb- 
ona, chief prophet of Osiris, under 
Thutmose III (XVIIIth Dynasty) reads 
“T have consecrated numerous gifts in 
the temple of my father Osiris in silver, 
in gold, in lapis lazuli, in copper and in 


OF GOLD SET WITH LAPIS-LAZULI, CHALCEDONY AND TURQUOISE 


lapis-lazuli are mentioned as gifts to the 
river when it accorded high floods prom- 
ising abundant crops. 

Like European shrines, those of Egypt 
were frequently plundered, nor did tombs 
escape pillage. In the Amherst papyrus 
is a full confession of a robber who stole 
the jewelry of a royal mummy. Tomb 
robbing was not always successfully car- 
ried out for a robber, having wrenched 
off the arm with its wealth of bracelets 
of a queen of the 1st dynasty, buried in 
a tomb at Abydos, apparently believed 
himself under suspicion and hid it in a 
crack in the tomb wall. So prevalent 
was this thievery that the Sidonian 
King, Eshmun-azar II, had cut on his 
tomb in Phoenician characters, an in- 
scription, informing the world that no 
jewels were contained therein and re- 
inforcing a request that the tomb be not 
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ned, by horrible curses against any 
oossible violators of his tomb. Luckily, 
however, there has been preserved to us 
a considerable amount of Egyptian 
jewelry. 

Among a people who were so satu- 
rated with mysticism it is not strange 
that precious stones had an important 
significance. In the Book of the Dead, 
the Isis amulet was to be made of car- 
nelian or jasper, or at least stone or 
glass of the color of blood, as the blood 
of Isis washed away the sins of the 
wearer. A rock crystal Tet amulet was 
placed facing east on the west wall of 
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Under the Old Empire, the royal jewels 
were made in two workshops and pre- 
served in “Two houses of gold”; one for 
each kingdom. Under the New Empire, 
the royal jewels were in the custody of 
the treasury department, and at that 
time there was a high officer who was 
the “keeper of the scales.’”* The XIIth 
dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.) was the 
golden age of the Egyptian goldsmith 
and jeweler and during that period he 
reached the apogee of his art. 

In pre-dynastic times the ancient 
Egyptians shaped and polished rela- 
tively hard stones, chalcedony for ex- 
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probably used scraping points of emery 
and drills. The wheel, presumably 
mounted on a vertical axis, appears to 
have been introduced about the XIIth 
dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.). The claim 
made by some that the Egyptian lapid- 
ary had the diamond at his command 
appears to me wholly without founda- 
tion. He had a tool which cut an annular 
hole but the abrasive used was pre- 
sumably emery or sand. 

With the introduction of the scarab 
(IVth dynasty—2900 B. C.) the lapid- 
ary not only shaped precious stones, but 
improved his work by cutting in it char- 
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tombs. With the dead were buried ample. Polishing was perhaps suggested acters and figures. Later, raised char- 


numerous small amulets of stone or pot- 
tery, sometimes to the number of a thou- 
sand or more. The amulet “Urs” repre- 
senting the headrest placed beneath the 
mummy, was usually of hematite. 
“Waz,” the lotus column, since it is 
symbolical of eternal youth, was made 
of a green substance. 

The jeweler held a relatively high po- 
sition in the Egyptian body politic, and 
at least as early as the first dynasty 
(about 3400 B. C.) an important official 
was the “Jeweler of the Palace.” Merti- 
san, the principal artist of the XIth dy- 
nasty (2160-2000 B. C.) admits in a tab- 
let that he was a skillful maker of pic- 
tures, a compounder of efficacious amu- 
lets, certain of which would even keep 
fire from burning, and that his work and 
that of “the eldest son of my body,” was 
perfect “in every kind of precious stone, 
of gold and silver, of ivory and ebony.’” 


_——__ 
es 


Histor f Egvpt—Ww 
Petrie, y of Egypt—w. 


Vol. 1 


M. Flinders 


by the wind-smoothed agate and jasper 
pebbles of the Egyptian desert. These 
early people produced, not only ovoid 
but also facetted beads.“ Some of the 
beads are so tiny that it seems remark- 
able that they were not split in drilling, 
however skillful the driller might be. 
In instances, crystals were merely pol- 
ished and pierced, as was done with em- 
erald prisms in the XIIth (2000-1788 
B. C.) and succeeding dynasties. The 
resulting effective bead is known by the 
French as “primes d’emeraudes.” The 
pre-dynastic Egyptian lapidary also 
made matchless stone boxes and vases 
and rudely carved seal cylinders. 

Even in the pre-dynastic period the 
lapidary had emery as an abrasive, pre- 
sumably feeding copper tools, including 
saws, with its dust, although they also 


8’Life in Ancient Egypt—Erman, P. 59- 
109. 

*Catalogues des Antiquities Egyptiennes— 
Musee des Arts Decoratif—Expedition de M. 
Raymond Weill, Paris, 1913. 


acters and figures were introduced, but 
the Egyptian, previous to Greek influ- 
ence, does not appear to have taken ad- 
vantage, in the glyptic art, of the differ- 
ently colored bands of the agate family, 
as is done in the true cameo. Most 
precious stones were cut into most 
intricate shapes, for example in the in- 
finite number of small figures serving as 
amulets, each shape having its own im- 
port. Rings were also cut from semi- 
precious stones. 

The art of engraving hard stones in 
Assyria was first known shortly before 
the time of Sargon (Formerly consid- 
ered to have lived 3800 B. C.: more re- 
cent authorities say perhaps 2650-2600 
B. C.). Many authorities hold that the 
art was transferred from the Euphrates 
to the Nile, but it appears to me, con- 
sidering the skill along other lines of 
the Egyptian lapidary, that he may well 
have developed engraving independently. 
This is particularly likely if the more 
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recent authorities are correct as to Sar- 
gon’s date. The Etruscan, on the other 
hand, probably learned gem engraving 
from the Egyptians and it is almost cer- 
tain that the stones of the Jewish High 
Priest’s breast-plate were cut either by 
Egyptian artists, or by Jews trained in 
Theban work shops. It is probable that 
the breast-plate was suggested by the 
Tsuth, a plaque worn suspended from 
the neck during religious ceremonies by 
the Egyptian priest. Aelean states that 
the material of this was lapis-lazuli. It 
will be remembered that according to the 
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placed, producing “an effect similar to 
that of the natural eye.” 

The Egyptian jeweler early learned 
to imitate precious stones, false tur- 
quoise existing even in  pre-dynastic 
times. Such glass or enamel imitations 
were highly regarded, and their rich col- 
ors blend with those of true stones, even 
in the jewelry of royalty. For example, 
in the regalia of Queen Aah-hotp 
(XVIIth dynasty—about 1600 B. C.) 
lapis-lazuli, carnelian, amazonstone and 
red and blue pastes were used indiscrimi- 
nately. Kings were not ashamed to see 
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drian gem imitators, not only from the 
artistic, but also from the monetary 
standpoint. 

Precious stones in Egypt must have 
been highly treasured, particularly those 
like turquoise and emerald which were 
mined in extensive underground work- 
ings, and lapis-lazuli, which was im- 
ported from a distant land. The fact 
that Thutmose II (XVIIIth dynasty) 
when he conquered the ruler of the Sha- 
su (Bedouins of Palestine) deemed it 
worthy to mention among the booty “3 
bracelets of lazuli.’* Again mentioned 
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SCARAB, USED AS MOTIF 


Bible (Ex. III 22 and XII 35-6) when 
the Jews left Egypt “they spoiled the 
Egyptians” of a considerable number of 
gems. 

The Egyptian lapidary apparently did 
not change the colors of precious stones, 
at least prior to coming under foreign 
influence. Petrie (A History of Egypt 
during the XVIIth and XVIIIth dynas- 
ties p. 51 and 52) mentions a carnelian 
scarab of Zeserkara (XVIIIth dynasty 
about 1400 B. C.) which has been whit- 
ened but this he suspects to be of for- 
eign work. W. J. Loftie (An Essay of 
Scarabs) also mentions an agate head of 
either Psamtik Ist or Apries (XXVIth 
dynasty—663-525 B. C.) which has been 
bleached but he thinks the engraving of 
Greek workmanship. The idea of plac- 
ing a foil back of a stone to give it great- 
er effect arose in early dynastic times 
(Egypt the Land of the Temple Build- 
ers.” The iris of the eyes of the statues 
of Ra-Hotep and Princess Nefert were 
of crystal behind which silver was 


*W. S. Perry, N. Y., 1898, P. 213. 


FOR REPEATED DESIGN IN JEWELRY FOUND IN EGYPTIAN TOMB 


their cartouche upon paste scarabs, and 
along with true lapis-lazuli, artificial 
lapis-lazuli was proudly enumerated 
among the spoil of captured cities. An 
interesting process was that of covering 
a scarab of steatite, limestone or some 
other soft rock or of pottery with a shell 
of dark or robins-egg blue frit to imi- 
tate respectively lapis-lazuli or tur- 
quoise. This was done as early as the 
IVth dynasty (2900 B.C.) In paste the 
Egyptian cleverly imitated all the stones 
known to him, particularly turquoise, 
lapis-lazuli, carnelian, jasper, amber, 
garnet, emerald and rock crystal. Due 
to the rarity of glass at that time, these 
counterfeits undoubtedly much more 
nearly approximated the value of the 
real than do false gems of this day. In 
he XVIIIth dynasty at Thebes, a neck- 
lace of glass emeralds or amethysts could 
be purchased to deceive the stranger and 
to please the owner. Egypt was out- 
standing in this art, and later, Alexan- 
dria gained the reputation which the 
more southern cities formerly had. Pliny 
subscribes to the success of the Alexan- 


among the spoil won in the 38th year of 
the same king’s reign from Anaugasa is 
“a collar of real lazuli.” The relative 
abundance of ornaments decorated with 
semi-precious stones which has come 
down to us shows the tremendous wealth 
of ancient Egypt. 

Weight appears to have entered into 
the value of precious stones at an early 
date and in the time of the Pyramid 
builders (2980-2625 B. C.) the Egyptian 
had scales with which to weigh them. 
A weight belonging to the goldsmith 
Hormera, and bearing the name of the 
King, Sesostris I (XIIth dynasty) 
weighs 853 grains (1 oz. and 373 grains 
or about 213 carats).’ 

Lepsius (op. cited p. 37) gives two 
lists of the relative order in which the 
early Egyptians valued the precious 





6A History of Egypt during the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth dynasties—W. N. Flinders 
Petrie, p. 73, shows the value in which this 
stone was held. 


7A History of Egypt—W. N. Flinders Petrie, 
Vol. I, p. 164: see also C. R. Lepsius Les 
Metaux dans Les Inscriptions Egyptiennes, 
Paris, 1877, p. 5. 
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stones and metals. The more complete, 
an inscription at Dendera, follows: 
Gold 
Silver 
True Khesbet (lapis-lazuli) 
True Khenemen (garnet) (and 
without doubt carnelian S.H.B.) 
True Nesemen (Lepsius considers 
this a variety of turquoise) 
True Mafkat (Lepsius considers 
this malachite, but it was only 
in part such, being largely tur- 
quoise) 
True Tehen (jasper?) and 
True Hertes (rock crystal?) 
The constant use of “true” indicates how 
common false stones were, and how 
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the inlay work.’* Such richness in mala- 
chite (or more likely turquoise) and 
lapis-lazuli could only be matched at 
the present time in some of the Lenin- 
grad palaces and churches. The tribute 
paid to Thutmose III (XVIIIth dynasty) 
by the king of Assuru in Ruten (near 
Babylon) included “one great stone of 
real lazuli weighing 20 deben 9 gedt (4% 
pounds); two stones of real lazuli and 
small stones making 30 deben 9 qedt 
(10-% pound) of good lazuli of Bebera. 
Three hertet (agate?) vases of Assuru 
of (various) colors — very many.’” 
From another king in the same region 
he received a yearly tribute of some 4 
pounds of real lapis-lazuli and 5 of ar- 


BRACELETS OF RIGID TYPE WORN ON FORE-ARM BY TUT-ANKH-AMEN. GOLD 
INLAID WITH PRECIOUS STONES 


much more valuable the natural stones 
were considered. 

In the Hymn to the Nile already men- 
tioned, the river on which Egypt’s life 
depends is sung as being “Precious as 
lapis-lazuli,” indicating the high esteem 
in which that gem was held. 

Large stones were at the disposal of 
the Egyptians and were used in quan- 
tity, as is indicated by the following 
quotation describing Amenhotep II’s 
gifts (XVIIIth dynasty about 1465 B. C.) 
to the Temple of Karnak, Luxor. “He 
raised a massive pylon before the Tem- 
ple of Karnak adorned with an unsur- 
passed richness; stellas of lapis-lazuli 
Set up on either side and besides great 
quantities of gold and silver nearly 1200 
Pounds of malachite were employed in 


tificial lapis-lazuli. This same pharaoh” 
dedicated a great sistrum of turquoise 
1 ft. high, probably at Dendera. One 
year alone over 400 kilos of turquoise 
were brought from the Sinai mines. 
Osorkon I of the XXIInd dynasty (about 
900 B. C.) gave to various shrines of 
the gods a total of 1600 deben (390.25 
troy pounds) of lapis-lazuli, indicating 
the large amount of that stone which at 
times were in the possession of the pha- 
raohs. In the Cairo Museum is a sphinx 
of amazonstone, a work of the XXVIth 
dynasty (663-525 B. C.) almost three 





*A History of Egypt during the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth dynasties—W. 
Pr. Pee. 

1 Op. cited, P. 128. 


i History of Egypt—J. H. Breasted, P. 


N. Flinders Petrie, 
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inches high and five long. The King of 
Babylon, Burraburiash, dispatched to 
Akhnaton (XVIIIth dynasty, about 
1375 B. C.) a letter informing him he 
was sending to the latter’s daughter, the 
fiancée of his son, a necklace of over 1000 
stones." Philip S. Marden (Egyptian 
Days P. 107) visualizes for us the hold 
jewelry had on the ancient Egyptian 
when he remarked that 3000 scarabs 
have been found in a single tomb. Many 
of these of course were porcelain sca- 
rabs. 

While jewelry drew in part from 
architecture for its designs, architecture 
in turn drew upon Egyptian jewels for 
its motifs. As Petrie points out when 
Akhnaton built his palace at Tell-el- 
Amarna, his architects exquisitely inlaid 
the capitals of the pillars with colored 
glazes. The curving palm leaf design 
in alternating colors separated from 
one another by lines of gilding imitated 
a favorite cloisonné design of the Egyp- 
tian jewelers. 

Precious stones were evidently consid- 
ered by the Egyptian, so far at least as 
he thought of their origin, as the direct 
gift of the god. Thus Rameses III of the 
XXth dynasty (about 1180 B. C.) ad- 
dresses in a hymn his father Amon-Re, 
King of the gods, “It is thou who makest 
the mountains, every costly stone in or- 
der to brighten thy beauty.’” 

The Egyptians as a race were home 
bodies. At certain periods their country 
was closed to foreigners as tightly as 
Japan in the 18th and early in the 19th 
centuries. At other times foreign mer- 
chants were permitted to enter and even 
to settle in the country. Commerce per- 
force came to Egypt because the Nile 
was the granary of the world; her own 
citizens did not seek it since their coun- 
try was practically self-contained. When 
Egypt became a great war power, she 
obtained by force of arms the wealth of 
the near Asiatic East. 

In pre-dynastic days (prior to 3400 
B. C.) the Egyptians had contact with 
some of the people of the Mesopotamia 
region and with the people of the Sinai 
peninsula. This latter contact explains 
the abundance of turquoise and mala- 
chite and the existence of chrysocolla in 
pre-dynastic tombs. Trading began with 
Lebanon, later the land of the Pheeni- 
cians, as early as the IIIrd dynasty 
(2900 B. C.) when Snefru sent 40 ships 
there to procure logs of cedar and it is 
perhaps more than a coincidence that 
amber was used in Egypt at least as 
early as the VIth dynasty (2625-2475 
B. C.). The same monarch invaded Su- 
dan, and from his time to a century ago, 
it has been an Egyptian habit to send 
raiding parties into that country. Car- 
nelian was the most sought-after plun- 
der in pharaonic time. In early dynas- 
tic times wars were carried on with the 
Libyans from near the present Tripoli 
and perhaps garnets were part of the 
spoils. 

Egypt and the cities of the ancient 
Aegean civilization were trafficking with 


1 The Life and Times of Akhnaton Pharoah 


of Egypt—Arthur Weigall, 1923. 
12 Records of the Past, Vol. IV—James H. 
Breasted, P. 17. 
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one another as early as_ the XIIth 
dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.) and in-* 
deed contact with Crete appears to have 
existed at least as early as the IVth 
dynasty (2900-2750 B. C.). As early as 
the time of King Userkaf of the Vth 
dynasty (2750 B. C.) trade was estab- 
lished with Punt (probably Somaliland, 
East Africa) and in the XIth dynasty a 
noble, Hanna by name, went overland to 
Punt (about 2000 B. C.). He adds to 
his not overly modest account of his 
travels “I brought back precious stones 
for the statues of the temples.’”” 
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products were widely distributed in the 
Greek islands; the armies of Thutmose 
I reached the Euphrates and Thutmose 
III conquered the Phoenician cities. He 
wrung from the King of Asshur (As- 
syria) a heavy tribute of lapis-lazuli (in 
one year specified as 12.4 pounds) and 
as long as the route between Egypt and 
Assyria was open the entrance of this 
much prized stone into Egypt was facili- 
tated. The people of Kheta (The Bibli- 
cal Hittites) sent him gifts of precious 
stones, the exact nature of which we do 
not know. Rock crystal was probably 
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MATERIALS, GOLD, 


LAPIS-LAZULI, CARNELIAN AND OTHER SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


Five hundred years later when her ex- 
pedition successfully returned from Punt, 
Queen Hatshepsut, XVIIIth dynasty 
(1500 B. C.) gave part of the precious 
stones won to a temple. The nature of 
most of the precious stones thus obtained 
is unknown, although members of the 
agate family were included. 

In the XIIth dynasty (about 2000 
B. C.) Egypt awoke and interested her- 
self in the lands beyond her frontiers; 
commerce was supplemented by con- 
quest, and tribute resulted; she opened 
up regular commercial relations with the 
East African coast and as a corrollary 
she probably had at her command the 
products of Arabia and even conceivably 
those of India; at this time there was 
doubtless trade with Babylonia through 
Palestine and contact certainly existed 
with the Aegean people. Indeed, Baby- 
lonia appears to have imported alabaster 
from Egypt at least as early as the pre- 
ceding dynasty. 

But it was in the XVIIIth dynasty 
(1580-1350 B. C.) that commerce great- 
ly expanded. At the beginning of the 
dynasty the Phoenicians were permitted 
to establish factories at Memphis, as 
the Portuguese and Dutch did in the 
East Indies during the Middle Ages, and 
in exchange for Egyptian merchandise 
and grain, they bought luxuries from 
the East and among them lapis-lazuli 
and turquoise. In this dynasty Egyptian 





8A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs 
—Henry Brugsch-Bey, 1879. 


among them, however. Thutey, his gen- 
eral and viceroy of Syria and Palestine 
was in reality a fiscal agent and proudly 
added to his name “Filling the treasury 
with lapis-lazuli, silver and _ gold.”” 
Cyprus also furnished the ruler with 
precious stones. This monarch was in 
commercial relations with Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Mesopotamia and Arabia and 
to his merchants Babylon was open, the 
greatest market for precious stones of 
the ancient world. The _lapis-lazuli 
trade was centered at Assur in Assyria 
where it was dealt in in quantity. The 
Assur jewelers and goldsmiths were also 
well known, in fact lapis-lazuli perhaps 
of unusual excellence is referred to as 
“lapis-lazuli of Babylon” in one of the 
scrolls. In this the XVIIIth dynasty 
tribute included turquoise from Pales- 
tine, northern Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Ethiopia; lapis-lazuli from Babylon, 
northern Mesopotamia, Ethiopia, Syria 
and Cyprus and felspar from Syria and 
Palestine. Naturally the stones named 
may well not have been native to the 
countries mentioned. Seti lst (XIXth 
dynasty—about 1310 B. C.) when he 
conquered the land of Ruthen near 
Babylon, obtained much booty including 
“blue, green, red and other precious 
stones.”” In the XVIIIth and XXth 
dynasties Ethiopia furnished consider- 
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able rock crystal, some carnelian and it 
is said even lapis-lazuli. 

A few of the gems of India may have 
filtered into Egypt through Arabia, even 
a thousand years before Christ, but if 
so, these were presumably largely semi- 
precious stones, carnelians, garnets, etc. 
The prophet, Ezekiel, about 600 B. C., 
states that Tyre obtained all manner of 
spices, of precious stones and of gold 
from the merchants of Southern Arabia, 
who were undoubtedly even at that 
time in commercial contact with India. 
Strabo says that about 170 B. C. a ship- 
wrecked Indian sailor, half starved and 
exhausted reached the shores of the Red 
Sea. He later promised to show the way 
to India and Ptolemy VIIth, then ruler of 
Egypt, sent several merchants with him 
to India. Among them was Eudoxus 
who, after trading his Egyptian mer- 
chandise for spices and precious stones 
gives us® one of the first pictures of 
Indian gem mining. “Some—the Indians 
collect from amongst the pebbles of the 
river, others they dig out of the earth 
where they have been formed by the 
moisture as crystals are formed with 
us.” Alexandria was a rich center for 
Indian goods, probably at first through 
the Sabaeans who inhabited that part 
of Arabia now known as Yemen. Later 
the goods arrived by Bernice, Myos- 
Hormos and other Red Sea ports. At 
this time sapphires and others of the 
more precious of Indian stones appear in 
Egypt. 

In addition to foreign merchants who 
arrived with their countries’ wares in 
Egypt, Egyptian merchants certainly as 
early as the XIIth dynasty (2000 B. C.) 
journeyed into Asia. Among the prod- 
ucts brought back by these merchants 
were undoubtedly precious stones. The 
journeys of these ancient predecessors 
of Tavernier were beset with many perils 
and before setting out from the home- 
land they left their possessions to their 
children “for fear of lions and Asi- 
atics.”"" In the XVIIIth dynasty (1580- 
1350 B. C.) Egyptian merchants pene- 
trated beyond the Euphrates River. In 
the territories of Egypt and of Baby- 
lon they were comparatively safe, but 
outside of these territories the only ef- 
fective protection they had was that of 
a strong military escort. Accounts of 
the time speak of the robbery of the mer- 
chants and imprisonment and even their 
mutilation, but these dangers were 
chanced to obtain the great wealth which 
came to the successful merchant. Gems 
on reaching Egyptian borders were re- 
quired to pay a custom duty, perhaps the 
first tariff on precious stones of which 
we have record. 





16 Strabo, Volume I, P. 149. 
17 Maspero History of Egypt, Vol. IV, P. 24. 








A rather unique record has been es- 
tablished by W. Llewellyn, a salesman 
for Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., who is now on a trip through 
the Northwest. During a period of the 
rast 20 years he has sold W. M. Me- 
Conokay, a jeweler of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 41 bills of goods on 41 trips. 
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THE SCHUMER BROS, co. 


PLATINUMSMITHS 
Walsh Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LOVE’S WREATH 


Wedding Rings 


Prices 


10% Iridium 
Platinum 


265-V $151.60 
251N-V 61.60 
251W-V 24.00 
261-V 124.06 
261-V 104.00 
261-V 104.00 


Genuine colored stones in platinum. 
Synthetic colored stones in white gold. 


KEYSTONE DISCOUNT 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE JEWELERS’ 
BETTER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


White Gold 


$46.00 

6.50 

72.00 emeralds 
72.00 sapphires 
72.00 rubies 








18K Belais 
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527 Fifth Avenue 











Incorporated 


Importers of 


Pearl Necklaces and Pearls 


also 
Fancy Cut Diamonds 
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JAN W. PARIS 


Rare Sapphires, Emeralds and Rubies 


New York 
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A Review of the Styles in Fine Jewelry 
of the Year 1927 


Interviews with Some of the Prominent Makers of Gem Set Platinum Jewelry and Illus- 
trations of Original and Artistic Designs Supplied by Leading Manufacturers 





and Designers 

















Manufacturing jewelers throughout 
the United States may differ a little, one 
from the other, as to exactly what the 
most pronounced demand was of the 
past year in jewelry, according to the 
different classes of trade to which their 
lines appeal, but all will agree that cer- 
tain outstanding factors in the tendency 
of design have been developed by the taste 


Pe os. - 4 ~S 


One of the effects of the use of these 
stones was a development of design in all 
white to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore. Another was the pronounced use 
of color in certain parts of the design, 
leaving the rest entirely in diamonds. 
This called for the use of larger colored 
stones as a dominant note of the center 
motif and also resulted in the enlarge- 
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fore worn extensively, and most promi- 
nent in this has been the revival of the 
use of the diamond necklace which ap- 
pears in somewhat new form, with a 
larger pattern effect in the center. How 
far the call for diamond chokers will go, 
it is hard to predict, but jewelers feel 
that the diamond necklace has more than 
returned to its old popularity and this 
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STRIKINGLY ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN WIDE BRACELETS BY JACOB MEHRLUST 


of the American public. A summary of 
opinions of these essential points would 
indicate that instead of being a tempo- 
rary fad with the public, the use of 
diamonds in odd shapes, particularly 
baguettes, navettes, triangles and emer- 
ald cuts, which were so prominent last 
year, has come in to stay in fine jewelry, 
and that the public appreciates as never 
before the possibility for artistic work- 
manship which ‘these shaped gems per- 
mit the manufacturer. More and more 
they came into the finer pieces of 1927 
and continue to modify the form of out- 
line previously prevalent in many of 
our pieces. 


ment of the sizes of the pieces. While 
the jewelry in the new designs is much 
more striking than its predecessors, 
nevertheless there is withal a note of 
dignity and intrinsic value that appeals 
to the taste of the woman of fashion. 
The wearing of more jewelry now seems 
to be quite the proper thing, this being 
reflected in the attitude of the women 
abroad, and this, combined with the fact 
that the jewelry is larger, has made the 
jewelry in the costume of the well 
dressed woman the predominant feature 
of the picture she presents. 

With the year has come an increased 
demand for several articles not hereto- 


without modifying seriously the demand 
of pearls. 

A general idea of the change in styles 
in the past year may be had from the 
larger number of designs supplied by 
the leading manufacturing jewelers of 
the country, which accompany this ar- 
ticle. Practically all of them are origi- 
nal and created exclusively for this 
article. They show better than any de. 
seriptive words the dominant features 
of the American jewelry of today and a 
study of them will educate the retail 
jeweler as well as his customer as to the 
tendency of American design and Amer- 
ican workmanship in gems and the pre- 
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EDINA EMERALDGC 


, 


PARIS OFFICE: 


GENUINE STONES 


We carry a large assortment of genuine Sapphires, 
Emeralds and Rubies in a wide range of prices 
suitable for the inexpensive as well as the costly 
mounting. 


SYNTHETIC STONES 


Our stock of calibre and fancy shapes in synthetic Sap- 
phires and Rubies is always complete and up to the minute. 


MEDINA EMERALDS 


The “MEDINA” EMERALD has never been surpassed 
in hardness, brilliance and accuracy of cutting and is sold 
exclusively by us. This stone is always on hand in a com- 
plete range of sizes and shapes including ring sizes. 


CUTTING AND SETTING 


Our lapidary shop in New York is equipped for prompt 
and efficient work in fine white gold or platinum at reason- 
able prices. 


“Medina” Emeralds are Imported Exclusively by 


COOPER & BRASE 


22 West 48th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 3335 


20 PASSAGE DES PETITES ECURIES 


MULT LLU LULU ITNT LET LUM TLL LUG LLC LOLUE GLU 


The nearest Abproack to the Genuree Emerald ever Produced 


Importers—Cutters and Setters of Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
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WHEREVER STONES ARE PRODUCED— 


Diamonds — Pearls — Precious, Synthetic and Imitation Stones 


Just a Word About 
Our Anniversary 


Although we can only boast 
of 30 years’ continuous service, 
we feel proud of the fact that 
this business was founded in 
1898 by the late S. NATHAN, 
and is being continued through 
the personal attention of his 
two sons, who have _ been 
brought up in the business. 


For 22 years we have been in 
our present location. Needless 
to say we have expanded our 
organization ten-fold, not only 
in the space we occupy, but also 
in the scope of our service. 


Our agents are on a constant lookout for 
the newest and choicest stones, and, being 
on the spot, we can offer the best values. 


Our organization aims to supply you with 
all your stone wants. From Amethyst to 
Zircon we carry all kinds of stones. 


Try us on your next stone order. Give us 
an opportunity to prove our service. Our 
growth in the past testifies that we have lived 
up to our word so far. We would like to 


serve you too. 


Telephone, mail or wire your order. Or 
write for our salesman to call. 


“Everything In The Stone Line”’ 


S. NATHAN & CO.,, Inc. 


Importers and Cutters 


71-73 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


February 23, 1998 
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been products that could not properly 


be worn as an ornament. 


They would 
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be admired as a fine work in the precious 
metals and jewels, to be looked at may- 
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be under a glass case, but have little” 
function to perform in the adornment 
of dress. The most beautiful pieces of 
our manufacturers, on the other hand, 
have a clear place in the decorative 
scheme of dress. They perform a func- 
tion as a brooch, a buckle or a bracelet 
and with that they have the beauty of 
color, line and workmanship, that shows 
the complete mastery of the art of 
jewelry setting and the manipulation of 
the precious metals.” 

Mr. Mehrlust called attention to some 
decided changes in the year, both in the 
demand for certain pieces and in the 
character of the pieces’ produced. 
Prominent in the pieces again being 
worn is the diamond necklace, the de- 
mand for which, he said, is growing all 
the time. “But the necklaces now being 
made,” he continued, “are different from 
those of years ago in many respects. 
In the first place, they are shorter and 
fit closer at the base of the neck so as 
give the front much more graceful lines. 
The design has changed also consider~ 
ably if not radically. Not only are the 
stones graded as to size but the stones 
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JOHNSON BROTHERS. 











THREE RINGS, BY JOHNSON BROS. 


used are set in a beautiful design, well 
worked out with the fancy shapes in 
baguettes, triangles, squares, etc., of the 
same color or blended. The change is 
apparent mostly in the centerpieces 
which instead of a single stone is a 
setting of a distinct pattern. Colored 
stones are also used in connection with 
the diamonds. Some of the necklaces, 
converge into V shapes from the narrow 
and slender type at the back of the neck, 
widening and fitting closely to the neck 
in front. From the end of the V, im- 
portant stones are also suspended as 
drops. The whole effect is one of ele- 
gance and dignity which contrasts some- 
what with the gaudiness of the diamond 
necklace of some years ago.” 

Speaking of rings, Mr. Mehrlust said 
that the taste has developed mostly 
along the lines of appreciation of some 
simplified forms of design; in the main, 
geometric, embodying large stones. In 
rings, the important stones called for 
are the large emerald cuts or marquise- 
shaped diamonds simply mounted with 
a baguette or two on either side of the 





AN ATTRACTIVE BRACELET, BY BYARD F. BROGAN 
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business, ~< 
like a pyramid, 
must rest on a 


of our customers in the speed#¥ 
of our service and the surety 
of getting the right stones at the 
right price... Backed by the largest 
collection of stones in the industry 
we can confidently assure shipments 
the same day the order is received... A The Why of 
completely equipped shop can turn out SUPERIORITY 
the entire stone job when and as you need 
it. In 1928 we plan by diligent service 
to merit and hold the trade’s 


CONFIDENCE 
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ENDURA EMERALDS —scientifically compounded stones—are unsurpassed for brilliant color and hardness 
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shank. This general style applies to 
colored stones as well as pearls. 

The new bracelets, he said, show a 
demand for pieces wider than the thin 
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Europe are wearing many bracelets at 
once and this is being reflected in the 
taste of the well dressed women over 
here. The designs of the bracelets are 
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year would not be complete without a 
word on the very great demand for 
brooches that has been manifested. 
These contain large stones, worked out 








ARTISTIC EFFECTS IN THE LATEST BROOCHES, EARRINGS, NECKLACE AND BRACELET AS DESIGNED BY 


bracelets used some time ago. The 
public is calling for medium widths and 
instead of a single bracelet being worn, 
numbers are worn at the same time. In 
fact, some of the best dressed people of 


OSCAR HEYMAN & BROS. 


clearly elaborate and link effects or 
buckle effects are now very prominent. 
These are worked out with baguette and 
fancy shaped stones. 

Mention of the trend of jewelry of last 





with baguettes in some very simple yet 
striking designs. Brooches generally 
are wider and in addition to the large 
center stones, fine jewels are being used, 
and the brooches are set with diamonds 
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AMSTERDAM ANTWERP LONDON PARIS CHICAGO 
49 Ruysdaelstraat 39-41 Rue Lamoriniere 10-14 Charterhouse St.,E.C. 48 Rue Lafayette 55 E. Washington St. 


EDUARD VAN DAM 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 


CUTTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


In Small Melees and Large Rounds 
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fancy shaped Diamonds in 


fine Blue Colors, in small 
and large sizes. 
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pave instead of the lace work prominent 


some time ago. 
Altogether, said Mr. Mehrlust, the 
advance of the year is notable in many 


ways and shows that both the taste of 
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TRUE MODERN 


the American putlic and the American 
Jeweler js progressing artistically and 
that we are developing an appreciation 
of beauty and intrinsic value, a combi- 
nation not always to be found in the 
European product. This is a distinct 
step in the right direction and one 
which means much for our craft. 
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DeWitt A. Davidson 
“American jewelry continues to pro- 
gress,” said DeWitt A. Davidson of Da- 


vidson & Schwab, Inc., “and 1927 showed 
no backward tendency,” he added. In 
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This free use of baguettes naturally 
contributed to the all white effect but 
the outlines showed but little change, ex- 
cept that in the past year we have de- 
veloped and refined the tendency to a 
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ART IS EXPRESSED IN THESE “UP-TO-THE-MINUTE” DESIGNS FOR BRACELETS, 


AND RINGS BY KATZ & OGUSH, INC. 


his opinion, the development and the use 
of baguettes and smaller stones which 
became so prominent in the previous 
year resulted in the production of larger 
pieces of all kinds and also showed it- 
self in the development of all white 
pieces to a larger extent than ever be- 
fore. 


EARRINGS, BROOCHES 


considerable extent. In some things we 
have taken the lead from Paris, and 
particularly has this influence been seen 
in the development of the choker neck- 
lace. 

Europeans, said Mr. Davidson, are 
wearing more jewelry and wearing it 
more elaborately than'ever before. The 
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elaborate use of jewelry has not begun 
in this country to the extent that it is 
already to be found in all the fashion 
centers of the continent, but the influ- 
ence is here and will grow. The Euro- 
pean women are wearing far wider 
bracelets and bigger pieces than have 
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ment now used must be wider in propor- 
tion to its length. Circles are also great- 
ly in demand, particularly for shoulder 
ornaments. But jewelry, he said, is 
worn all over the costume to an extent 
that has not been shown in years, and 
we even see fine jewels on the hat. 
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put on in a large and pronounced way, 
and this makes for the use of the large 
stones instead of the little small stones 
used in the designs of previous years. 
There is no doubt, he said, that the 
earrings are coming back and particu- 
larly very elaborate drops. Bracelets 
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EXQUISITE 


been seen in many years and while we 
may not follow them slavishly, we con- 
tinue to copy this wearing of jewelry 
in a marked degree. 

With the elaborate use of the bagu- 
ettes, said Mr. Davidson, the brooch has 
come back very strong, probably at the 
expense of the bar pin, for the orna- 


DESIGNS FOR BRACELET WATCHES, BY 


We must realize that the color note is 
here but in a different form from what 
it ‘was in past years. Where color is 
used, it is in a decided effect, in a large 
spot such as is produced by the use of 
a large carved emerald as a center mo- 
tif. As jewelry gets bigger, it is but 
natural that the color effect must be 


JACQUES 


S KREISLER & CO. 
are still strong, this demand being en- 
couraged by the European habit of 
wearing a number of bracelets on the 
arm, and this has called for wider brace- 
lets as well. 

The diamond necklace, he said, is back 
in favor and is being used by women of 
taste not only alone but in connection 
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DORST CRAFT 
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Dorst designers are trained artists capable \ 
of creating jewelry of artistic merit and 


expert workmanship, designers skilled in \ 


evolving interesting, original, and beauti- | 
ful designs. | 

The 18 kt. white gold ring mounting illus- \ 

trated, is one of the many special Dorst | 


designs. The platinum filigree bar pins 
(for one, two, three, and five stones) are 
a genuine achievement in beauty and good 






taste, with a strong popular appeal. 






Dorst designers are specialists in remodel- 






ing and modernizing antique jewelry, 






preserving its original beauty. Special 
orders filled promptly. 







Dorst quality makes quick sales and 





steady customers. 








The DORST Company 


2100 Reading Road 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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with pearl necklaces. The new diamond 
necklace shows centerpieces and pend- 
ants to a great extent and some made 
to be worn as a “V” necklace. Most of 
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the new diamond choker necklaces have 
as a center motif a fine large stone that 
attracts the eye immediately. 

The year, he concluded, has shown a 
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real appreciation on the part of the 
public for fine jewelry but this must be 
developed by the jewelers themselves if 
we are to get the full benefit of the 




















ARTISTIC EFFECTS IN THE USE 


OF 





MODERN CUT DIAMONDS AND LARGE 


GEMS, 





BY DAVIDSON & SCHWAB, INC. 
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ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR PENDANTS, 


BROOCHES, NECKLACE AND ANKLET, BY CARTER, GOUGH & CO. 
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he stock of the higher grade, 
more costly pieces need not be 
limited to what you have purchased. 


We are always prepared to furnish 
on memorandum to responsible dealers, 
the higher grade pieces that you need 
to turn the sale’ No obligation other 


than prompt return of goods unsold. 


For 34 years this house has been 
noted for its distinctive designs and 


quality of workmanship. 


Bracelets: Platinum Flexible; Set 
with Diamonds and varying com- 
binations of Diamonds, Sapphires and 
Emeralds. 

$500 to $10,000 


Adaffe & Son 
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10 West 472 5t. - New York City 
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changes in the taste of the fashionable 
woman. Our people appreciate quality 
in material and workmanship to an ex- 
tent that is not yet apparent abroad. 
This is a note which the American jewel- 
er should sound on all times and when 
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Benjamin Morse 
Benjamin Morse of Morse Bros., man- 
ufacturers of platinum jewelry, stated 
that while there was some development 
and change in the styles of the past year 
as compared to 1926, they had found a 
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very much better demand for the circle 
brooches, a demand which he figured 
would continue up through the coming 
year. 

Women seemed to want, he said, much 
larger center stones in the brooches and 
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STRIKING EFFECTS IN DIAMOND BRACELETS, BROOCHES, WATCHES AND RINGS BY GOLDSMITH, STERN & CO. 


the public is educated up to the fact that 
we are producing really artistic gem 
creations, with stones of perfect charac- 
ter and workmanship that is unsur- 
passed, the market for fine jewelry 
should increase to a marked degree. 


call for less expensive lines. The mount- 
ings called for, he said, indicated a con- 
tinued demand for the baguette, navette 
and marquise shaped diamonds. There 
was also a call for wider designs in both 
brooches and bracelets, and there was a 


bracelets, whether colored stones or dia- 
monds, and these to be associated with 
the fancy cut diamonds. With an in- 
creased demand for the brooches, he 
said, the bar pins seemed to be a bit 
passé. 
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He had noticed a demand for earrings 
which he felt would manifest a popu- 
larity for original shapes during the 
coming year. 

Powers & Mayer, Inc. 

“The coming year in our opinion can 

be looked forward to by every jeweler 
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“The introduction of fancy cut dia- 
monds of virtually every conceivable 
shape—the advent of the use of fancy 
colored stones in such profuse variety— 
permits the designer to exercise an un- 
restricted imagination. Where this de- 
signing has been of real merit, the trade 
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“The fashioning of neck ornaments, 
brooches and bracelets in jades, crystals 
and enamels to adorn the ever increasing 
use of sport apparel, sent us by the Euro- 
pean centers, will we are certain, enjoy 
an ever-increasing demand and greatly 
tax our ability to keep pace with it.” 
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MORSE BROS. 





THE MODERN TENDENCY IS SHOWN IN THESE DESIGNS, 


with sincere optimism. Never before 
has he had such a wealth of material 
with which to create a finished jewel 
that can be classed with any of the 
works of art that command enduring 
admiration. 


had jewelry that was of such 
beauty, it could not help but excite 
popular appeal and demand. This has 
been the new field opened to our indus- 
try and we can take great pride in the 
part we have all taken in the progress. 


has 
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THE SCHUMER BROS CO 


BY MORSE 


BROS. 


Juergens & Andersen Co. 

In speaking of the tendency in design 
in the past year, H. Paul Juergens of 
the Juergens & Andersen Co., Chicago, 
stated that artistic designs with the 
plainer effects seem to be the styles, 
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DAINTY AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS BY THE SCHUMER BROS. CO., SHOWING PRESENT STYLE TREND 
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shanks are also decorated with fancy 
stones. The so-called odd shape stones 
undoubtedly have the call and are used 
extensively in the finer jewelry. By 
this, he said, is meant diamonds cut 
in baguettes, triangle and half moon 


mostly sought for by the public today 
and this is true especially in rings. The 
tendency in rings has run to large 
center stones and this applies not only 
to diamond rings but to those set with 
sapphires, emeralds and rubies. The 
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shapes which are prominent in the deco- 
ration of all pins, rings, bracelets and 
drops today. 

“Neck ornaments have become more 
popular this year than ever before and 
the prevailing styles show large stone 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR PENDANT’, BROOCH, BRACELET AND RINGS BY PHOEL & SCHALLER 
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centers in choker effect with either dia- 
monds or pearls around the neck. The 


popularity of bracelets has been mani- 
fest all over the country, the medium 
width from about one-half to three- 
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quarters of an inch wide being most 
called for though even wider widths find 
buyers. We must realize, however, that 
despite the fact that the diamond and 
gem jewelry has come in, pearl necklaces 
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and ruby maintain the same popularity 
that they have in previous years. 

“Men are buying much more jewelry 
than heretofore and sapphire rings 
(particularly those of star-sapphires) 
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BRACELET AND NECKLACE 


DESIGNS BY J. MILHENING, INC., INCORPORATING THE NEWEST EFFECTS IN SETTING 
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worn on the little finger and decorated 
with fancy stones have been much used. 
Sleeve buttons most popular are those 
in black onyx, crystal or jade centers 
with diamond ornaments.” 


OTHER DESIGNS BY J. MILHENING, 


Speaking of star sapphires, Mr. Juer- 
gens said that these are also very popu- 
lar when used in the centers of large 
drops for ladies’ as well as gentlemen’s 
rings and also are now used extensively 
in sleeve buttons and studs for tuxedo 
sets. 

Charles Keller & Co. 
In discussing the 


trend in jewelry 


Pvc., 
DIAMONDS 
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sign for the future of the jewelry indus- 
try. 

“Another outstanding feature is that 
the era of so-called cheaply made goods 
is past and thére has been created a 





AND LARGE CENTER 


real demand for better and more artis- 
tic merchandise. There is a_ great 
amount of satisfaction connected with 
better merchandise, not only in the pro- 
ducing and handling, but also in the 
selling and wearing of it. 

“The manufacturer that is going to 
produce the jewelry of the future must 
see how well the article can be produced 
and not how cheaply it can be manu- 





PICTORIAL 


styles, Melville Untermeyer of Charles 
Keller & Co., New York, said: 

“The fact that jewelry at the present 
time is being worn more extensively 
than ever before is the most encouraging 


EFFECTS IN THE NEW JEWELRY 


factured. He must also have in mind 
to make his merchandise as attractive 
and stylish as possible. 

“One important matter that should not 
be overlooked in connection with jewelry 


DESIGNED BY G. 
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that will be produced from now on: a 
radical change is taking place. The 
consumer is constantly asking to see new 
effects in green gold jewelry. From 
now on there will be more green gold 


J.MILHENING, Ine. 


WHICH FEATURE THE ORIGINAL EFFECTS PRODUCED BY USE OF FANCY 
JEWELS 


used for jewelry and less of the white 
gold.” 


Carter, Gough & Co. 


Herbert L. Farrow of Carter, Gough 
& Co., Newark, N. J., in discussing the 
trend in jewelry styles said: 

“The year just past seems to have 
been one of transition in jewelry styles, 
with no definite trend toward an out- 
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standing feature. The line of demarc- 
ation between the cheaper class of cos- 
tume jewelry and the more enduring 
styles was sharply drawn, and it seems 
now rather definitely settled that there 
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is a place for both in the jewelry field. line met with popular approval. How- few years'as shown by public demand. 
“During the latter part of 1927, a dis- ever, it does not seem likely that this “The outlook for 1928 is encouraging. 


tinct tendency toward necklaces and will mean the supplanting of platinum The use of costume jewelry, even of the 
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CHARACTERISTIC PENDANT, BRACELET, BROOCHES, ETC., DESIGNED BY LITWIN & SONS 


neck ornaments of all kinds was mani- and platinum top jewelry in the forms imitation class, has brought the question 
fest, and the use of roman gold in this that have been so successful in the past of the proper wear of all kinds of orna- 
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ments strongly to the attention of the 
sates public, and it cannot but be re- 
flected in the purchase of every kind of 
Iry, from the most expensive plati- 


jewe 
and diamond ornaments, to the 


num 
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Walter P. McTeigue, Inc. 

At the office of Walter P. McTeigue, 
New York, it was stated that the designs 
of the past season and those of today 
were still showing the effects of the pre- 
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the baguettes, navettes, triangles, etc., 
are prominent in every fine piece of 
jewelry in Europe, today, both large and 
small. In Paris, the jewelry differs a 
bit from that in demand in the past sea- 
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BRACELETS SHOWING 


moderate priced articles of gold. Let 
the manufacturers keep up their stand- 
ards, as there is a place for high grade 
articles in every class, for only in this 
way can the real worth of artistic jewel- 
ry be proved to the American trade.” 


NEW 


dominance of the fancy cut diamonds 
that had been prominent in the designs 
of the year before. Mr. McTeigue, who 
is now in Europe, has just notified the 
house that far from showing any dimin- 
ution in demand, the fancy cut stones, 
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"BARMACHE + DUBROWIN + INC © 


JAFFE & SON 


son here in that colors prevail strongly, 
while here the whiter jewelry is popular, 
although combinations of the finer emer- 
alds and diamonds are still prominent. 
The difference in the past two years, 
said the representative of the firm, may 
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be seen from the fact that in 1926, the 
fancy cut stones were used but were 
considered in the light of a novelty. In 
the past year and at present, they seem 
to be accepted as a permanent factor in 
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showed itself to a slight degree in 1926, 
developed greatly during the year but 
was modified as time went on and 
the new tendency, is toward an open 
background that did not formerly ap- 
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that the earring had come into its own 
and among the novelties that are de- 
veloping are the circle earring that fits 
close to the ear, suggestive of the old 
Creole type, but much more elaborate 





LO SALLE JEWELAY MEG. CO. Ine. 








THE NEW EFFECT IN JEWELRY 


diamond design, and as time went on 
during the year, the demand was mani- 
fest for larger diamonds of this kind 
in all pieces of jewelry, as well as larger 
colored gems. 

The landscape effect in design which 


DESIGN IS SHOWN IN THIS NECKLACE AND BROOCH BY THE LA SALLE 


JEWELRY MFG. CO., INC. 
pear; this being used instead of having 
the entire’ background pavé. These 
open effects give a chance for contrast 
between the round and fancy cut dia- 
monds used. 

It was stated that there was no doubt 


and beautiful in the way of the gems 
used. Another novelty for which a de- 
pins in the form of bouquets of flowers. 
mand has developed are shoulder or hat 
The American demand has not followed 
the lines of the work of the Parisian 
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‘owelers of large high pieces which were for very largely in the past year and are women of fashion in Europe is more ap- 
tr fit to be used as ornaments to look used in many ways. parent now than ever before both on the 
ee es of utility. The floral The lastest word from the head of the arm and elsewhere. In this country, the 


as piec ‘ 
, ak are flat in form and per- firm in Paris was to the effect that large tendency to use a large number of jewels 





LA SALLE JEWELAY MEG. CO. Inc. 





ANOTHER STRIKING DESIGN BY THE LA SALLE JEWELRY MFG. CO. 


form a distinctly useful function as well  solitaires are much more prominent in is seen and no doubt the effect of the 
as acting as articles of ornamentation that market than ever before, particu- European fashion will give impetus to 
on the dress. To some extent, they sug- larly in emeralds and diamonds. Fine the use of many jewels over here by 
gest the old spray jewelry popular many bracelets called for in that city are ex- women of fashion. 
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TWO POPULAR BRACELET DESIGNS BY THE BOUER-GOLDSTEIN CO. 


years ago but they have original charac- tremely wide, running from two inches While, as ever, Paris is the headquar- 
teristics that make them differ from up and set with quantities of baguettes. ters for styles in jewelry as well as 
these in many particulars. The demand here seems to be for brace- gowns, neither our people nor our jew- 





MODERN EFFECT IN BRACELET BY JOSE WINSEN CO. 


Among the gems in which a distinct lets of more medium width running from’ elers are copyists. The Paris fashions 
demand has developed, have been the three-quarters to one and one half inches have an influence over here on the wom- 
star sapphires. These have been called wide. The massing of jewelry by the an of wealth and culture and in this 
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SHOWING NEW EFFECTS AND SETTING BY THE BONNER MFG. CO. 
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way have an influence on the American 
manufacturer. The American manufac- 
turer as well as the American public 
has his own ideas as to quality of 
materials, and perfection of workman- 
ship and in these we follow our own 
standards. American jewelry for years 
has been distinctive and in the past year 
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continuing their plans along the lines 
laid down last year,’ said Arno Dorst, 
president of the Dorst Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “The lack of change in general 
design, however, is offset by the greater 
use of fancy shaped diamonds with a 
little utilization of sapphires and emer- 
alds.” 





STAIGER 


& SONS 








NECKLACE, BROOCH AND 
has developed artistically along its own 
lines, while following the general ten- 
dency in design manifest in the works 
of the great European centers. 
Arno Dorst 

“There will not be any radical changes 
in the designs of platinum jewelry 
during the year as manufacturers are 


RINGS BY 


STAIGER & SONS 


Katz & Ogush 


In speaking of the general develop- 
ment in jewelry in the latter part of 
1927 and the opening of 1928, Benjamin 
Katz of the above firm said that he fig- 
ured that the coming year will show a 
tendency to more simple designs. As far 
as the fine platinum jewelry that is sold 
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in quantities is concerned, at least, all 
the designs booked this spring give in- 
dication that this will be so. 

The latter part of 1927, he said, is 
notable for the increased demand for 
large bracelets ranging in sizes from one 
to one and one half inches wide that sell 
at wholesale prices of from $2,500 to 
$10,000. During the latter part of the 
year, the single stone rings most popu- 
lar, were those containing diamonds of 
three quarters to one carat in size and 
the orders booked the early part of this 
year indicate that the single stone or 
solitaire will be a quantity seller this 
year. Sales indicate that about 75 per 
cent of the engagement rings are for 
diamonds under one and one quarter 
carat. 

This house has noticed during the past 
six months, numerous calls for bar pins 
and brooches that retail from $250 to 
$1,000 and the indications are that jew- 
elers will start featuring them this year. 
They will take a prominent place in the 
fine stores throughout the country. 

On the question of color in jewelry, 


Mr. Katz said that while their percen- 


tage of sales still remains approximately 
65 per cent of diamonds to 35 per cent 
containing colored stones, still there ap- 
peared to be a strong tendency toward 
the use of emeralds. In fact, about two- 
thirds of the merchandise with colored 
stones called for was jewelry con- 
taining emeralds, the other third in- 
cluded jewelry with sapphires or a com- 
bination of sapphires and emeralds or 
onyx and emeralds. In some instances, 
rubies showed popularity. 

Mr. Katz expressed the opinion that 
the average retail dealer in fine jewelry 
is beginning to appreciate the value of 
fine watches and is featuring these as a 
jewelry proposition. From their own ex- 
perience, they could say that the sales of 
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A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF MODERN DESIGNS BY STAIGER 
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Wj AE have just completed a new series of rings, 
Ms brooches, and bracelets which embody the 
~ most advanced ideas in modern designing 
of platinum jewelry. They are of surpassing 
beauty, and will appeal to the most discriminating 





buyer. 


D. & I. Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Makers of high grade platinum jewelry 
74 Lafayette St., New York 
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fine watches are greater now than they 
were at any time since they were in 
business. 

There was no doubt, he said, that the 
people of taste were showing a greater 
and greater appreciation of quality in 
gems and material and fine workman- 
ship and the real jewelers are beginning 
to appreciate this and show a tendency 
to featuring the finer merchandise, ir- 
respective of price. In fact, he said, it 
is quality and not price that is the big 
factor, and price is becoming a smaller 
factor each year with the people who 
are really successful. By that, he did 
not mean that the retailer will pay an 
exorbitant price for his merchandise to 
the manufacturer or wholesaler but the 
jeweler has found that he can dispose of 


fine merchandise at a fair price far 


FINE EXAMPLES OF MODERN 
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more readily than he can sell cheap mer- 
chandise at any price. 
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When asked as to the vogue for fancy 
cut diomands, Mr. Katz expressed as 
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his opinion that they are here to stay, as other odd cut stones were popular all “Not all our customers want this ex- 
they lend themselves to a greater variety through the year and the tendency seems cessive ornamentation and fancy cut- 
in design in any platinum article than to be continuing for the present year. ting,” he went on. “There are still 
has ever been possible in the old stand- How far it will go is uncertain, but ac- plenty of people of discriminating tastes 
ard cuts. Speaking from their own ex- cording to Mr. Brogan, who has his who hold the simpler and richer a piece 
perience, he said that the fine jewelry 
with the fancy cut diamonds had in- 
creased 250 per cent in 1927 over those 
of 1926 and this was especially true of 
finger rings, bracelets and watches. As 
for fine watches and bracelets with 
mesh attached, he said the demand fell 


off considerably in 1927, as compared 
with 1926 but the opening months of 
the year had shown quite a few calls 


for these articles which may possibly 
mean a revival of the quantity of de- 
signs enjoyed two years ago. 


The whole tendency of the past year, 
said Mr. Katz, showed that the Ameri- é 





} 


can designs continued to improve artis- 
tically and that the taste of the Ameri- 
can buyer of jewelry had developed 
largely, while there was an increase in 


the possible number of customers who Ne : 
admired real worth-while products. 2 oe 
Bayard F. Brogan 5? 7), a / 


Leading manufacturing jewelers of 
Philadelphia see no general change in 
designs for the less expensive pieces of 
jewelry in 1928, although in costlier Pe 
tae a wider and wider variety in de- PHILIP REITER 
sign is being insisted upon by pur- 
chasers. BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE EFFECTS IN EAR ORNAMENTS BY PHILIP REITER 

Bayard F. Brogan said that during 
1927 the call from purchasers of the pulse on the public demand through his of jewelry is, the more artistic and at- 
more expensive rings, bracelets and nation-wide organization of salesmen tractive it is. Those of taste and re- 
other pieces, was for fancy cut stones and territorial agents, the demand for finement, while appreciating a discreet 
with plenty of ornamentation in the fancy cut stones is increasing steadily measure of ornamentation, still hold that 
mountings. Baguette, pentagon and _ ill the time. old-time jewelers, the craftsmen of the 
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middle ages, said the last word in their 
to over-ornament a piece of 
On the other hand there are 
believe that fancy cutting 
more of the finer quality of a 
a ruby than a 


reluctance 
jewelry. 
many who 
brings out 
diamond and emerald or 
simple one. ' 
“In medium priced jewelry and rings 
and_ bracelets handled by installment 
houses there is an insistent demand for 


fancy cut stones and plenty of orna- 


BROOCH DESIGNS BY THE DORST CoO. 


mentation. We have to recognize all 
tastes.” 

Fulmer & Gibbons also have noted the 
increase in the demand for ornamenta- 
tion but see no special change in the 
tendency of designs for the present year. 
They doubt if there will be any general 
change in 1928 pronounced enough to 
be noted. 


J. Milhening, Inc. 


Frank Milhening of J. Milhening, Inc., 
Chicago, speaking of the trend style for 
design in the past few years as it applies 
to our industry, said: 
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“As to the p!atinum diamond branch 
of our industry, the various fancy 
shapes in which diamonds are being cut, 
at the present time, have grown in 
popularity rapidly in the last two years. 
The trend of popular fancy seems to 
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dictate that all color be eliminated. 

“The development of new designs and 
ideas in costume jewelry has opened up 
a new field for the jewelry designer, and, 
let us hope, will lead us to a progression 
of new ideas in designing.” 
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The Most Attractive 
Additional Selling Product 


“Anniversary Guard Rings” 
(Trademark patent No. 180325) 


Indeed, fashion does decree 
Guard Rings, and Anniversary 
guard rings are made to suit the 
fastidious taste of the millions of 
women who want to be up to the 
minute. 

Set in Ruby, Sapphire, Emerald, 
Black Spinel, and White Sapphire. 
Platinum Guard Rings also set in 
Genuine Oriental Sapphire. 

Made in 5% Iridium Platinum 
and 18 Karat White Gold. Hand 
carved and the stones, which are 
set by hand, will stay set. 


Your Jobber has them in all colors and 
finger sizes 


Henry Rufeisen, Inc. 
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Ostby & Barton Co. 


-The gradual and constantly increas- 
ing tendency for the use of jewelry, es- 
pecially in women’s goods, has caused 
the Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, 
R. L, to return to its lines of general 
jewelry which had been somewhat quies- 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


floor of the firm’s factory at Richmond 
and Clifford Sts. are occupied by jewel- 
ry workmen, Victor King, head of the 
sales department of the concern, in- 
formed the correspondent of THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR a few days ago. 


“Closely watching every pulsation of 





EXAMPLES 


cent with them since the opening of the 
war period until within the past year. 
The introduction of new lines in con- 
formity with the up-to-date demands 
thas resulted in the frequent extension of 
floor space devoted to the jewelry pro- 
ductions until now more than an entire 
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jewelry. We accordingly made prepara- 
tions to meet the situation,” said Mr. 
King. 

“The results have justified the indica- 
tions and the evidences are more propi- 
tious for the development of a more ex- 
tensive jewelry business during 1928 





BROD &CO 


BY BROD & CO. 





OF POPULAR PRICED JEWELRY 


the purchasing public we realized sev- 
eral months ago that there was to be a 
very substantial and apparently lengthy 
recurrence of jewelry wearing. Jewelry 
vogue follows pretty regularly in circles 
and everything indicated a year ago that 
we were about due for another era. of 
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KINSLEY-KOVSKY JLRY. MFG. Co. Inc. 








DIAMOND NECKLET AND 


RING BY KINSLEY-KOVSKY JEWELRY 


MFG. CO. 





than at any time during the past decade. 
Big, showy pendants, brooches and bar 
pins and hat and dress ornaments hold 
the lead and promise the greatest ac- 
tivity this year. And, contrary to the 
opinions of many, white gold makes the 
strongest appeal to the popular fancy. 
We find an increasing rather than a 
diminishing demand for white gold 
goods. We also find a growing popular- 
ity for goods finished by the chromium 
electro process. The public seems to like 
the bluish tint that this finish gives to 
the articles treated. At least, that is 
our experience and we find the demand 
is on the upward trend. 

“The introduction of the delicate, lacy 
patterns of the pierced jewelry captured 
popular fancy immediately and today, as 
it has been for many months, these pat- 
terns furnish the greatest activity. Our 
ring business has maintained its activity 
during the past year and promises well 
for an undiminished continuance that we 
expect will be enhanced by the more uni- 
versal wearing of the jewelry. But it is 
to the general jewelry lines that the 
most is to be expected during the coming 
month. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why the extensive wearing of jewelry 
and jewelry novelties and jewelry orna- 
ments should not have an_ indefinite 
popularity. 

“As reflected in our sales reports, 
styles have called mostly for fancy 
pierced designs, set with crystal, jade 
and amethyst, particularly those trimmed 
with seed pearls. And these occupy a 
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conspicuous place in our new lines this 
season. Jewelry began to show an in- 
creasing demand about a year ago and 
as the year 1927 advanced the demand 
gained strength until the year closed 
amid a marked and well established re- 
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MODERN USE OF PEARLS 


AND 
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vival. Brooches, pendants, earrings— 
all aroused new interest, especially the 
large and showy pieces. Crystals are 
especially popular in everything the 
jeweler can produce. 

“Bracelets of all kinds have sold well 


DIAMONDS SHOWN 


IN DESIGNS BY COKBETT & 
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in gold, silver, white metal—a bracelet 
for everyone at his own price, and the 
larger they are the better they seem to 
suit. Flexible bracelets, which at one 
time was the only kind that could be 
sold, are giving place to the old-fash- 
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joned gate bracelet—that is those that 
are made in two halves and open with 


joint and catch, and it looks as though 
the latter would make a strong running 
for the leadership. But in these, as in 
everything else, the pierced designs in 
white effects have the call. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


“Signets and emblems do not seem to 
have as strong a hold on popularity as 
was the case in years gone by, but all 
styles of initial rings, especially those 
having stone set initials, continue to 
hold popular interest. Gold filled rings 
in red and green gold have also become 
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nearly extinct as a style. In their places 
silver and white metal are made up into 
popular priced offerings. 

“Styles are decidedly turning toward 
more white gold and silver. Chromium 
has come in to serve as an added inter- 
est to articles, which in themselves have 
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real merit. Chromium is not necessarily 
an aid to faking, notwithstanding the 
opinion that is entertained by some. It 
is a beautiful blue tint that sets off 
pierced articles of jewelry to better ad- 
vantage because of the greater contrast. 
No one condemned rose gold when ap- 
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“Cameo brooches and cameo rings still 
hold sway with Milady, and we look 
forward to an increased demand for 
these items during the coming season. 

“For ‘Her Gift to Him,’ we have found 
a call for a new line of men’s stone rings 
and signet rings. The signet rings are 





DESIGNS BY A. JADISSET, 
plied as a finish to gold, silver or brass. 
They thought of it and accepted it as an 
embellishment that was pleasing to the 
trade. 

“IT do not see any reason,” concluded 
Mr. King, “why the year 1928 should not 
be an active one for the manufacturing 
jeweler. Of course each manufacturer 
has got to be on the alert to grasp the 
opportunities and be ready to meet the 
demands when they come. Jewelry busi- 
ness is no longer a waiting game. It is 
a get and git proposition. And those 
who git, will get.” 

Goldsmith Stern & Co. 


According to Goldsmith Stern & Co., 
New York, the demand for popular priced 
costume jewelry this year prompts them 
to show crystal and sardonyx brooches 
surrounded by seed pearls. Brooches and 
rings to match, set with carnelians of 
Chinese carvings, are proving popular. 
The vogue for seed pearl rings, which 
came back very strongly last year, con- 
tinues strong this year. There are also 
numerous new styles set off with green 
gold motifs. 

“La Vallieres in the new modes are 
again being worn in white gold and in 
platinum, studded with diamonds or 
semi-precious stones. 
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COURTESY OF ART &€ BIJOUX 


DESIGNS BY GASTON 


BOURGEOIS, 
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set with sapphires or rubies. This type 
of signet is being well taken by the men, 
as it is novel in the fact that the top 
is stone set and allows also for a mono- 
gram. 

“The onyx lines are being augmented 
by crystal and onyx combinations; also 
combinations of black onyx with green 
onyx and sardonyx. 

“And the infant—never to be for- 
gotten—is taking notice of what the 
grown-ups wear, and demands little 
finger rings mounted with diamonds 
and colored stones.” 





Note—The above are a few of the ex- 
pressions of the leaders in the jewelry 
industry as to the style tendency of the 
past year and this. These with the many 
beautiful, original designs on the pre- 
ceding pages will give the reader an ex- 
cellent idea of the artistic development 
now manifest in American jewelry of 
the present day. To the designs of the 
American manufacturers shown on pre- 
vious pages we have added a number of 
designs of well known Paris artists 
which appear on this page and succeed- 
ing pages. They have already appeared 
in two notable jewelry publications of 
Paris, Art & Bijoux and La Perle, to 
whose editors we are indebted for the 
illustrations selected.—The Editor. 
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Found” column, and, at the same time, 
conjures up ancient history. 

In the past there was a very close con- 
nection between Church and State, and 
many of the ecclesiastical prelates held 
almost Royal powers. They used similar 


History of Episcopal Rings 
By P. B. Prior 


F all the various kinds of rings that 
O have been fashioned right through 
the ages, few, if any, have a more his- 
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set large stones, usually square, in a spe- 
cially designed setting for the purpose. 
They are, however, small compared with 
the great Pontifical rings of the Pope 
and ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages. 
One of the best-known symbolic rings 


























DESIGN 


symbols of authority, and their signet 
rings were employed in much the same 
way as the Royal signet. The great Car- 


toric interest than the Episcopal ring. 
Some time ago it was reported that the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Winnington In- 


BY G. LENFANT, REPUBLISHED BY COURTESY 


OF LA PERLE 


indicating office and power is the “Fish- 
’s” ring, given to the Pope on his 


erman's 
election. This wonderful ring is of pure 
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gram, had lost his Episcopal ring during dinals wore rings which were very mas- 
his recent tour of the world, and this con- sive, and indicated by their form and set- 











DESIGN BY EUGENE 








cerns an object which has probably never 
before figured in the daily “Lost and 


ting the position held by the wearer. 
Bishops today wear rings in which are 
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sented seated. 
stone chosen by Innocent III in the year 
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LA PERLE 


gold, and is engraved with the symbols 
of a boat in which Saint Peter is repre- 
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The sapphire was the 
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1214, to be set in the Episcopal rings saints, and were no doubt worn with a 633, but they are referred to in rubrics 
for Bishops and Archbishops, as indica- superstitious belief in the protective thought to be earlier. In conferring the 
tive of perpetual chastity. Both sap- power of the emblem. office of a Bishop the ring and pastoral 
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BRACELET DESIGN BY A. GREBEL, REPUBLISHED FROM LA PERLE 


phires and amethysts were worn by pre- _There have been gifts to the Church by _ staff went together. Probably originally 
lates of the Fourteenth Century. Such_ kings and nobles, and in the ancient deeds it may have been a symbol of authority, 
rings are extremely rare, but a few an- conveying such gifts, rings have been. as given by a monarch and returned to 





ANOTHER CREATION BY A. GREBEL, REPUBLISHED FROM LA PERLE 


cient examples are to be found in the na- mentioned. Williame de Belneis gave cer- him on the Bishop’s death; but later it 
tional collections, one of the earliest be- tain lands to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- was sometimes buried with the owner. 
ing the ring of Ahelstan, Bishop of Sher- don, in his will, directing that his “gold The rings are larger than ordinary 





EXTREMELY WIDE BRACELET BY A. GREBEL, REPUBLISHED FROM LA PERLE 


borne Minster, whose name is engraved’ ring set with ruby should, together with rings, and they are intended to be worn 
upon it. This is now in the British Mu- his seal, be affixed to the charter forever.” over a glove. 

seum. Some of these early rings were The earliest dated documents in which They were generally worn on the in- 
engraved with the names of patron Episcopal rings are méntioned is dated dex finger of the right hand. 
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Educating the Public to the Beauty 
of the Zircon 








By C. M. LittLesoun 

















NTRIGUING in window and counter 
igi ere are the distinctive zircons 
and zircon mountings now building new 
interest in many of the Northwest’s 
jewelry shops. In Seattle, Wash., espe- 
cially, the zircon has added renewed 
interest and brilliance, new business as 
well, to countless displays of jewelry 
shops in this modern metropolis of the 
Pacific Northwest. 





In addition, a little treatise or descrip- 
tion of the zircon neatly lettered on a 
dark card and hung at just the proper 
place in the back of the window gives 
the public new light on this stone that 
is just beginning to come into its own, 
reviving and reawakening an interest in 
jeweler’s windows that were long neg- 
lected. 

At Berry’s Arts and Crafts Shop also 
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Fox’s Gem Shop on that avenue, two 
women soon asked Mr. Fox to take one 
of the zircons mounted in a ring from 
the window for further examination. 
And after one of them praised the stone 
in her own way from every possible 
angle, she stated that she would have her 
husband buy it for her. 

Thus the zircon is the newest, yet the 
oldest stone; the newest to receive the 
attention of the shops in this section of 
the country, and perhaps in other sec- 
tions as well where alert jewelers make 
the most of their opportunities. The 
zircon is cut and mounted to be worn by 
both men and women, by girls and boys, 
desiring the distinctly different, a mod- 
ern stone, that is eons old. 

Educating the public to the zircon 
means intriguing the interest of jewelry 
buyers—and everyone is a buyer if suffi- 
ciently interested and properly ap- 
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Zest to the zircon at Paul Hanson’s, 
lapidary shop on Fourth Ave., Seattle, 
Wash., for instance, is enhanced by the 
mounted gems, with their wan, wistful 
brilliance, their pale glamour and color, 
as well as by zircon in its natural habi- 
tat, its mineral bed in old Mother Earth, 
gems in the rough, which constantly 
cause a cluster of people to view the 
natural, semi-precious stones. 


on Fourth Ave., Seattle, is the zircon, 
in handsome mountings delicately de- 
signed by Mr. Berry, himself, creating a 
new interest in the window display. 
While the writer traveled a little fur- 
ther along on Fifth Ave., exclusive shops 
patterned after their prototype of Fifth 
Ave., New York, were all seen to be 
depending upon the zircon as a leader 
of their displays. When he dropped into 
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proached. As at Paul Hanson’s, little 
window cards may tell of its virtues, or 
its vagaries, of its kinship in appear- 
ance at least, to the diamond, its double 
refrections, its double pyramided crys- 
tallizations, or give simply its history 
or brief description. 

Basically the word may come from the 
Arabian, like a gem from the Arabian 
Nights, from their word “Zarkun,” 
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CRYSTAL PENDANTS 
ARE IN VOGUE 





THE PENDALION IS A CRYSTAL PEN- 
DANT AND A GOOD TIME PIECE, TOO 


The Pendalion Watch 


Absolutely dust - proof. Crystals 
practically unbreakable and inter- 
changeable. 


THE PENDALION, the new- 
est in watches, possesses that 
rare combination—beauty plus 
utility. A tiny watch—with a 
guaranteed 6 or 15 jewel, 8% 
Ligne lever movement—in a 
beautifully silhouette Sterling 
Silver case and set in a pen- 
dant gem of glistening crystal 
enchantingly faceted and 
turned out in fascinating 
colors—A MBER, AME- 
Te YS Tt, AQUAMARINE, 
CRYSTAL CLEAR. EMER- 
ALD, ONYX, RUBY, SAP- 
PHIRE, TOPAZ, URANIUM. 


The frame around the pendant 
can be had in 18 karat solid 
white gold or 18 karat white 
gold filled chromium finish (an 
everlasting color). 





Actual Size 
Patents, U. S. A. 


SAUTOIR CHAINS TO MATCH 


COLUMBIA JEWELERS, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 


15 Park Row, New York City Barclay 0646 


A telephone call will bring our salesman with samples. 


Western Office with Stock on Hand 
H. M. LIPMAN, 12 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Kroner, Hyman & Co., Inc. 


68 Nassau Street, New York City 


PRECIOUS 
SEMI-PRECIOUS 
AND IMITATION 
STONES 


Send us your jobbing stone 
orders by mail. They will be 
promptly filled at right prices. 


Stone Seal Engraving, Encrust- 
ing and Lapidary work. 


Our Service is the best in the 


line. 
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ESPOSITER VARNI CoO., INC. 


HARRY F. GAROFALO, President 
‘ 15 Maiden Lane, New York 


Cortland 4253 


Importers and Cutters of Precious Stones 
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Latest Importations! 
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Send SAPPHIRES Unusual 
for our RUBIES Assortment 
Assortment of 
of EMERALDS FANCY 
BEADS also STONES 
and Semi-Precious of 
Novelties Stones All Kinds 
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GEMS ON APPROVAL 


When given particulars of line desired, we will 
gladly send an assortment on approval. 
This permits a careful inspection. 
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meaning “gem.” The dictionary states 
that the word “zircon” means “A silicate 
of zirconium of which some varieties 
(hyacinth, jargon) are cut into gems.” 
The encyclopedia gives much more de- 
scription and valuable information, in- 
teresting and enlightening, that may be 
treated originally, and placed on neat 
window cards that make the zircon dis- 
play, more intelligible, communicative, 


and appealing. 
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A Question of “Part Payment” 


CCORDING to the old English 
Statute of Frauds, no contract for 

the sale of goods, wares or merchandise 
above a certain amount shall be good, 
unless the buyer accepts part of the 
goods so sold, and actually receives the 
same, or gives something in earnest to 
bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
or except some note or memorandum in 
writing of the said bargain is made by 
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the party to be held or his agent there- 
unto lawfully authorized, and similar 
laws have been passed in the American 
States. 

Now, if a jeweler buys or sells goods 
to an amount exceeding the statutory 
limit, and pays or receives $10 in part 
payment, it is very elementary law that 
the payment takes the contract “out of 
the statute” and makes it legally bind- 
ing. 

Suppose, however, that a customer 
buys goods from a jeweler, the amount 
involved is large enough to bring the 
contract within the statute, and the cus- 
tomer says: 

“John Brown left here owing you $100, 
and you have not been able to locate 
him. I know where he is, and know that 
you can collect if you can locate him. 
Now, if you’ll credit me $10 on these 
goods, I will tell you the name of the 
city, the street and number where Brown 
lives.” 

“Suits me,” the jeweler agrees, credits 
the customer with $10, the customer re- 
fuses to pay for the goods, the jeweler 
sues, and the customer sets up the de- 
fense that there had been no part pay- 
ment to take the case out of the statute. 

Can the jeweler collect? 

This point arose in an Indiana case 
where the court ruled in the jeweler’s 
favor, and the courts of Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio and Vermont have also laid down 
the rule that the part payment necessary 
to take the case out of the statute need 
not necessarily be made in cash, but may 
be anything of value. 








E. W. Chamberlain, owner of the 
jewelry company bearing his name, was 
appointed captain of the Akron, Ohio, 
territory at a meeting of directors of 
the Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association 
held recently. Mr. Chamberlain is also 
president of the organization. Under 
the new system approved at the meeting, 
Ohio has been divided into zones and 
the captains will be in charge of these 
districts. They have the power to call 
meetings of jewelers residing in their 
zones. 
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A GOOD POSITION OPEN FOR 
AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 








A Gold and Platinum manufactur- 
ing concern requires the services of a 
traveling salesman of unquestioned 
industry and integrity. 


A man who has a strong acquaint- 
ance throughout the Southern States 
which will be productive of satisfactory 
results. Give full particulars as to ex- 


perience, acquaintances, endorsements, 


salary desired, etc. 


Address 
Box “S 3375”, Care Jewelers’ Circular 
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Trade Association Leaders Extend Greetings 


Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of Many of the Retail, Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Associations and from Protective Organizations Reflect Conditions During 1927 
and Forecast Activities for the Coming Year 























From Conrad J. Brotherly, President of 
the A.N. R. J. A. 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I thank you for the opportunity to 
write a few words of greeting to the 
trade at the beginning of the New Year. 
Perhaps it is natural to speculate upon 
what 1928 will hold for the jewelry in- 
dustry. It is my observation that so 
many factors contribute to the present 
political, social and economic aspects of 
general conditions that the best known 
economists are wary of making predic- 
tions as to what awaits business. It is 
my opinion that so far as the jewelry 
industry is concerned, its future is al- 
most solely in the hands of those en- 
gaged in it. Upon what we as retailers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and impor- 
ters do, or fail to do, in the next year, 
will depend the course of our industry 
for some time to come. 

During the past year, most of us 
sensed the growing pressure of a new 
competition; new influences of a deep 
and far reaching nature have been at 
work, and we in the jewelry industry 
must adapt ourselves and our businesses 
to meet them. 

A new type of consumer confronts us; 
a consumer who has become acutely 
style conscious, who has been taught to 
be a shrewd buyer, and who is placing 
a far more exacting valuation upon re- 
tail store service. This has come about 
largely by the competitive appeals made 
by industries through national pub- 
licity, as well as by the noticeable im- 
provement of local retail stores of the 
more aggressive type. 

We have seen the establishment of 
discount clubs, direct-to-consumer 
schemes, group buying, retailing at 
wholesale, and other movements of a 
similar character. High power chain 
store developments and more aggressive 
department store methods are constant- 
ly increasing the sales of a particular 
kind of jewelry which at one time made 
up the larger part of the retail jeweler’s 
stock insofar as its classification is con- 
cerned. This situation is having a tell- 
ing effect upon retail jewelry stores. 

Some people go so far as to predict 
that the whole aspect of distribution as 
we know it will be entirely changed by 
powerful consolidations better equipped 
financially to compete against the spe- 
cialty stores that are not so consoli- 
dated. Some of these conditions we 
have with us now, and it is possible that 
the constant studies and discussions of 
wideawake distributors and producers 














will bring about some of the others. 

Whatever may happen, the demands 
of the age must be met with courage, 
persistence, foresight, and above all, 
with the ability to adapt our industry 
to changing conditions. We jewelers 
must realize that today every consumer 
is debating in his own mind the desir- 
ability of one particular industry’s com- 
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modity as against that of another’s, so 
that he may bring his wants within the 
scope of his ability to buy, and at the 
same time satisfy his increasing desires. 

Our competition must be of the most 
aggressive kind, which is indicative of a 
healthy growth by means of efficient 
methods. We are in an era of competi- 
tion where the resting on our oars will 
spell failure. It used to be said that 
“when times were good business was 
brisk,” and the contrary was held. To- 
day that statement has been amplified. 
When competition is lively, the store 
with the most up-to-date and systematic 
methods will usually win because it 
adapts itself to the economic and com- 
petitive changes which take place. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the com- 
petition of other industries and of 
newly-created retail outlets. This is a 
situation which must be carefully 
studied by every retail jeweler. We can- 
not ignore the growing sales of jewelry 
products made by chain stores and de- 
partment stores. Their operations are 


as much a part of the jeweler’s business 
as are the operations of his own store, 
because they yield a wealth of informa- 
tion that is extremely valuable to him as 
a guide to merchandising conditions in 
his own community. 


Some retailers are inclined to be pes- 
simistic over these new changes that are 
taking place; this is the wrong mental 
slant. Opportunity is by no means con- 
fined to groups or consolidations. Com- 
petition can never be muzzled, but it can 
be met. The retail jewelry field is pe- 
culiarly adapted to individual proprie- 
torship and all the advantages of chain 
stores, department stores and mail order 
houses are largely offset by the oppor- 
tunity the individual proprietor has to 
make his store reflect his personality. 
The jeweler who makes his store show 
his friendship, his appreciation for his 
customer’s trade, and his sincere desire 
to be of real community service has to- 
day, just as great a promise of success 
as did the jeweler of years ago. 

As far as such individual success is 
concerned, it will depend very largely 
upon the jeweler’s ability to meet the 
new forms of competition. Merely put- 
ting goods on the shelves and awaiting 
trade is not enough. Every jeweler 
should analyze every department or di- 
vision of his store and stock and make 
it pay a profit. He should study the 
needs of his community and endeavor to 
fulfill them; he should study the 
methods of the stores that sell other 
merchandise in his community, as well 
as those that sell jewelry together with 
other lines, and endeavor to match all 
such methods that are ethical. Every 
progressive feature of buying, selling, 
advertising, and business-getting meth- 
ods should be studied and adopted 
where practicable. Above all, every 
jeweler should make a careful study of 
the economic laws which constantly af- 
fect both local and national general 
business conditions. 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler and 
importer has before him the problem of 
establishing policies which will either 
make or break his business and benefit 
or harm the trade as a whole. He is 
faced with a new necessity, which is the 
most thorough comprehension of the 
new competitive changes which are ma- 
terially affecting the retail jewelers who 
distribute his products. He must take 
the choice of coming forcefully to the as- 
sistance of the retail jewelers, or of de- 
serting them in favor of chasing will-o’- 
the-wisp profits which consolidations or 
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O those dealers interested in making money through the sale 
of fine merchandise, Waltham will describe a dealer and con- 
sumer merchandising campaign in subsequent issues of this magazine . . . 


Watch Waltham for details of this constructive program and the announce- 
ment of new products. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. WALTHAM - MASSACHUSETTS 
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mer-buying organizations seem to°* 
a possible. These profits are but 
temporary and eventually lead to disas- 
ter. Mass production and mass distri- 
pution have held an allure for some 
manufacturers and wholesalers. The 
fly in this ointment is, that no one can 
ever guarantee a stability of conditions 
or a type of consumer desire that will 
make mass consumption a possibility on 
the part of the public. Attempts at mass 
production and mass distribution are re- 
sulting in the dumping of inferior goods 
on a consumer market which will be- 
come so glutted, so accustomed to low 
grade merchandise that the market for 
high class products must eventually and 
necessarily diminish. This is a prob- 
lem which cannot be solved by ignoring 
it or by “letting George do it.” Its many 
ramifications must be studied and acted 
upon by the unified and intelligent co- 
operation of the trade as a whole. 


Every retail jeweler should become a 
member of the American National Re- 
tail Jewelers Association. The organi- 
zation can be of invaluable aid to him 
in his store. It can and does, assume 
and settle many of the vexatious trade 
problems which cannot possibly be set- 
tled by any one jeweler acting alone. 
It offers business-getting facilities to 
its members which cannot be purchased 
by the largest jewelry store in the coun- 
try. It offers benefits which can accrue 
only to a group of retailers acting to- 
gether and whose voice must be heard 
in those places to which it is directed. 
Its activities and policies are based on 
sound judgment rather than on hap- 
hazard guesswork and promises which 
cannot be fulfilled. Our association in- 
vites members at all times. 

There are many other problems which 
are of so broad a nature and so exten- 
sive in scope that no one organization 
acting alone can settle them. It would 
be a splendid and encouraging step if, 
during this New Year, our producers 
and distributors would come to a reali- 
zation of the need for settling these 
problems; would cast aside personal 
prejudice, and would come together as 
often as possible for the purpose of 
working together for the ultimate good 
of themselves and each other. 


A story is told of a ship which, blown 
from its course, had exhausted its sup- 
ply of drinking water. The crew suf- 
fered from thirst. They hailed a pass- 
ing vessel and begged for water. The 
reply was: “Let down your bucket 
where you are.” Unknowingly they were 
in the mouth of the Amazon River, with 
fresh water all about them. 


In extending greetings to the trade 
for 1928, it is my opinion that there are 
splendid opportunities about us if we 
will but realize them and work together 
and take advantage of them. Each of 
us should let down his bucket where he 
is. 

With best wishes for the continued 
Success of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
I am, 

Cordially yours, 


Conrad J. BROTHERLY, President. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


Otto D. Wormser, President of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The National Jewelers Board of 
Trade approaches the new year full of 
confiden’e that it will continue in ever 
increasing measure to live up to its 
motto, “To Promote the Welfare of the 
Jewelry Trade.” 

It occupies a unique position among 
trade organizations, for it combines a 
most efficient system for credit ratings 
and reports, constituting a direct service 
to its members, with a far-reaching pro- 
gram for the encouragement and enforce- 
ment of decent trade practices, which 
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brings an indirect benefit to every hon- 
est dealer, whether wholesale or retail, 
whether member or non-member. 

Through its Adjustment Committee it 
encourages amicable financial adjust- 
ments in fairness to all concerned, and 
often keeps deserving debtors out of 
bankruptcy. 

Through its Fighting Fund it is a ter- 
ror to fraudulent bankrupts, as_ evi- 
denced by a long list of offenders con- 
victed through the efficiency of the 
board’s counsel. 

Through its Good and Welfare Com- 
mittee it stands as a constant warning 
to offenders in stamping and advertising. 
Numerous firms have felt its heavy hand 
when they have disregarded this warn- 
ing. 

Through its Arbitration Committee 
disputes are composed without delay and 
without the friction generally caused by 
an adverse court decision. 

In addition to the head office at New 
York, the board maintains offices at Chi- 
cago, Providence, Cincinnati and San 
Francisco. The head office is in charge 
of the secretary, whose past experience 
fits him particularly well for this impor- 
tant post. The branch offices are also 
managed by competent men who have 
always manifested the keenest interest in 
the affairs of the board. A corps of 70 
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employees handles the enormous volume 
of work done. 

The affairs of the board are guided by 
forty directors, assisted by nearly 100 
members of the various committees, all 
men prominent in their particular 
branches, who give their time unselfishly, 
efficiently and without any compensation 
other than the satisfaction of rendering 
service to their trade. 

I call upon the members and upon the 
trade in general to give their utmost co- 
operation to an organization which I can 
state without unbecoming immodesty, 
forms the very backbone of the Ameri- 
can jewelry industry. 

Yours sincerely, 

Otto D. WorMSER, President. 








From Walter P. McTeigue, President of the 
Jewelry Crafts Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

This is the time of the year when it 
is customary to extend greetings to each 
other, and so I take great pleasure in 
expressing to you and the members of 
the industry, on behalf of the Jewelry 
Crafts Association, the best wishes for 
a prosperous and happy New Year. 

Fundamentally, the outlook for the 
coming year is good. The desire for 
material things is increasing and so a 
tremendous production of goods in 1928 
is certain in order to meet the demand 
of 118,000,000 people in the United 
States alone. While the country faces 
a presidential campaign, there is no po- 
litical uncertainty which should under- 
mine business confidence. I believe that 
the jewelry industry will get its share 
of business in the coming year, but it 
will have to deserve it and work harder 
than ever to meet the competition of 
other lines that are continually trying 
to sell their goods in place of ours. 

The association, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the industry, is working 
with the Federal Trade Commission in 
formulating measures to remedy the 
much abused “Terms of Sale.” I would 
like to quote just part of a letter that 
we received in answer to the invitation 
to the Selling Terms Conference, which 
we held last March. 

“It rather staggered us, as we 
did not think anyone would start 
such a progressive movement in 
our industry. You have picked out 
its greatest evil, ‘Terms of Sale,’ 
and we heartily indorse the idea 
and trust the movement will be 
carried through to a_ successful 
conclusion.” 

Similar widespread approval was 
given to this. Here is a problem which 
affects every jeweler vitally. This as- 
sociation is working closely on it and 
further meetings are now being planned. 
The agenda also included the advisa- 
bility of taking action in reference to 
the abuse of the memorandum privilege, 
and the unreasonable return of goods. 

You know the new law for marking 
platinum jewelry in New York and II- 
linois went into effect Jan. 1, 1928, and 
applies to all goods made since theh. 
Because this legislation comes so close 
to everyone in the trade, the association 
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giana to the eye, curved to fit the wrist, of exquisite 
design and graceful lines, embodying practical improve- 
ments in construction. 


The back and center are firmly held together as one piece by 
the pin bar—insurance against any possibility of the case coming 
open and the movement falling out. 


An entirely new design of snap guarantees a positive and 
everlasting grip of the bezel on the center. 


Other features attract the discerning buyer — the concealed 
lugs — the beveled top, back and corners which give it an ap- 
pearance of unusual thinness. 


The West Pointer is especially suitable for use with the new 
metal bracelets. 


Made in 6/0 and 10% ligne sizes—green and white gold in 
Challenge and King grades. 


“The Wnst Watch with Individuality.” 
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has sent to all of its members and others 
interested, a ready reference chart il- 
lustrating how it operates. Every day 
new questions come up involving the 
many angles of the law that could not 
be thought of in advance. The associa- 
tion has much additional information for 
members and the trade and offers its 
services to help those who may need 
them in any way, relating to this im- 
portant legislation. ee 

The services of the association in help- 
ing members save on their insurance 
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premiums are being used more and more. 
At the suggestion and plan of the as- 
sociation, tenants of the various jewelry 
buildings employ guards for their pri- 
vate protection and the landlord does 
likewise, so that two trained men are 
on duty during the day. These men are 
furnished by the association from their 
list of retired police detectives, who are 
highly recommended for this work. The 
tenants then, by connecting with the 
hold-up alarm system in their building 
and after arranging for a periodic trial 
from office to office by the guards for 
their building, are put on the “approved 
list” by the insurance companies and 
such tenants enjoy the benefit of an al- 
lowance on the premium paid on the 
hold-up policy. In some cases, the asso- 
ciation goes so far as to form the mem- 
bers into Membership Protective Cor- 
porations. The results have been satis- 
factory in every case. 

One thing I should like to bring to the 
Serious attention of the jewelry indus- 
try, and that is the future in relation to 
the supply of skilled craftsmen. The 
Jewelry Crafts Association has been 
greatly concerned with this matter for 
some time. It has just assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the organization of the 
first real trade school ever established 
in this country. It will be conducted in 
cooperation with the Board of Education, 
in a conveniently located public school. 
The instructors will come from the vari- 
ous shops and apprentices will be taken 
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of course from the shops and the city at 
large. This school presents a larger 
opportunity than ever given before for 
complete training of apprentices and 
will be a valuable addition to the in- 
struction now given at the Mechanics 
Institute in Jewelry Design and the 
course in Modeling and Designing given 
at New York University. Those inter- 
ested should get in touch with the office 
for further details. 

The Jewelry Crafts Association is an 
institution of service for the industry 
on matters pertaining to industrial rela- 
tions, production and distribution of 
jewelry and, as such, stands ready to 
join with every other organization in all 
progressive movements for trade better- 
ment. 

Cordially yours, 


Walter P. McTeigue. 








From Edward H. Hufnagel, President of 
the Horological Institute of America 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Horological Institute is an or- 
ganization which should receive the en- 
thusiastic support of every merchant 
jeweler. It is working for the benefit 
of the whole trade. It is not a little 
trades union of watchmakers, with polit- 
ical and labor union inclinations. It is a 
non-profiting, non-political, educational, 
scientific organization to produce more 
fine mechanicians, men who will be able 
to handle the repair work that comes to 
the jeweler’s store in such a manner 
that the merchant-jeweler can be as 
proud of this part of his business as 
he is of the up-to-dateness of his store 
and the fine quality and beauty of his 
stock. 

There was a reason for the starting 
of the Institute. There will always be 
a reason for it—the need of quality 
workmen. The jewelry business is 
meeting with strong competition from 
many sources that would take the dollar 
out of the jeweler’s pocket. One of his 
best safeguards is to have competent 
help in the watch department. One of 
the main objects of the Horological In- 
stitute is to provide this competent help. 


It is not always easy to put across 
new ideas. Many wmerchant-jewelers 
know nothing about a watch and have 
given in the past little thought to the 
meaning and purpose of the Institute. 
I wish every man who has a store would 
at once become a supporter of this work. 
It has done much already to elevate 
the standards in the watchmaking pro- 
fession, but the repairer himself will 
not benefit so much in the financial way 
through the work of the Institute as 
will the jewelry trade as a whole. 


The men who wash clothes have 
planned to spend $20,000,000 to tell the 
American people about the value of 
laundries. In one year’s time the men 
who received their education at Yale 
University, or are now connected with 
the university, have raised $20,000,000 
to increase the pay of professors at the 
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university. What are the jewelers do- 
ing to help themselves? Is it too much 
to ask that they should raise a fund of 
$1,000,000 for the Horological Institute? 
We are seeking to secure aS soon as 
possible a first unit of $100,000 to be 
permanently invested. Are there not 
1000 men among the merchant-jewelers 
of America who could, without in any 
way hurting themselves, at once give 
$100 apiece for such a purpose? I would 
not call this philanthropy. It is just 
plain good business. I am perfectly 
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sure that a great many men in the trade 
have not thought of it in this light. 
During the past year J. P. Stevens, 
a very fine horologist, succeeded me as 
president of the Horological Institute 
and entered upon an active campaign to 
extend the usefulness of the Institute. 
He did some fine work, but unfortu- 
nately had a breakdown in health and 
was forced to retire from this work. 
I was asked and consented to take up 
the leadership again for a time because 
of the importance of the purposes of 
the Institute and the great need for its 
work. The merchant-jeweler is the 
man most vitally affected. Owing to 
the radio programs, the advance in 
aviation, the great growth of transpor- 
tation, time has been emphasized in the 
past year as never before in the history 
of the world. The public is being edu- 
cated to the meaning of time and will 
demand more from the jeweler than ever 
before. Is it not fitting that those in 
the trade themselves give more thought 
to this question and help to build up an 
organization in which each can take a 
personal pride? We would like to enlist 
every man who believes in better things 
and better times for the trade, whether 
the manufacturer, merchant or watch 
repairer, in the support of this work. 
Do your part, friend reader, and next 
year will be a new kind of New Year. 


Yours truly, 
EpwArD H. HUFNAGEL, President. 
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From Arthur Lorsch, President of the 
Jewelers’ N ational Crime Committee, Inc. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Jewelers’ National Crime Com- 
mittee has made a place for itself in the 
jewelry industry in the City of New 
York and in the nation. During the 
years of 1924 and 1925, the jewelers of 
New York found themselves the objects 
of attack from the criminal element of 
this city. From Jan. 1, 1925, to March 
15, 1926, there were 92 jewelry robberies, 
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four jewelers killed, three wounded and 
the estimated value of jewelry stolen 
was about $2,000,000. There seemed to 
be no way for the jewelers to stem the 
attacks which were being made upon 
them. 

As an expedient, the leading jewelers 
of New York City, representing differ- 
ent branches of the jewelry industry, 
organized themselves into the Jewelers’ 
National Crime Committee and sought 
the services of someone experienced in 
the investigation and prosecution of the 
criminal law, and in May, 1926, retained 
Richard C. Murphy, a former assistant 
district attorney of the County of New 
York, as counsel for the committee. 

During the first year of the function- 
ing of the Jewelers’ National Crime 
Committee, that is, until Nov. 1, 1926, 
this committee was instrumental in se- 
curing the indictment of 39 defendants 
for robbery and 23 for criminally receiv- 
ing stolen property and in convicting 18 
of these defendants who had participated 
in robberies committed against jewelers. 

When it was made evident to the 
criminal element of this city that the 
Jewelers’ National Crime Committee was 
at their heels every moment and that it 
was this committee that was the cause 
of long sentences, and that this com- 
mittee had the full cooperation of the 
law-enforcing agencies of this city, and 
had the money with which to prosecute, 
and the knowledge of how to prosecute, 
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they discontinued their attacks against 
the jewelers. 

During the year from Nov. 1, 1926, 
to Nov. 1, 1927, there were only 10 rob- 
beries committed against jewelers in 
this city. Counsel for the committee 
unrelentingly prosecuted the defendants 
indicted during the previous year and 
those indicted during last year, and with 
the District Attorneys of the City of 
New York, secured the convictions of 
39 defendants, 10 of whom were charged 
with robbery, and 10 of whom were 
charged with criminally receiving stolen 
property. 

Never before in the jewelry trade 
were there so many criminal receivers of 
stolen jewelry convicted with such ce- 
lerity and brought to justice in so short a 
period of time. It is well known to those 
who had had experience with the crimi- 
nal element of this city that the latter 
operate in small gangs or cliques which 
are more or less interlocked with one 
another. It is also well known that it 
is often a receiver of stolen property 
who sends the thief or robber out to 
commit a crime so that the receiver will 
get the benefit of the loot. As soon as 
these receivers of stolen property saw 
that there was a determined effort on the 
part of the Jewelers’ National Crime 
Committee to make a particular drive 
against them, crime against the jewel- 
ers started to wane. It was the evidence 
brought in by investigators of the Jewel- 
ers’ National Crime Committee that led 
to the convictions of these receive:s and 
it was due to the experience of counsel 
to the committee that the District Attor- 
ney was able to get the proper proof to 
convict these receivers. 

The committee was not content with 
only convicting these thieves, but in 
every case endeavored to recover as 
much of the property which had been 
stolen as was possible. and during the 
past year, in conjunction with the police 
and the Jewelers’ Cooperative Bureau, 
recovered $302,777 worth of merchandise 
and restored it to the rightful owners. 

The committee has assisted in the 
prosecution of defendants in many 
states of the Union. The committee has 
had laws introduced which were bene- 
ficial to the trade and has cooperated 
with the New York State Crime Com- 
mission and with the National Crime 
Commission in the preparation of laws 
affecting the penal code. 

During the years 1926 and 1927, Otto 
D. Wormser was chairman of the com- 
mittee, and on Jan. 17, 1928, the 
Jewelers’ National Crime Committee in- 
corporated and held its first annual 
meeting. Arthur Lorsch was elected 
president; Otto. D. Wormser, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry C. Larter, treasurer, and 
Richard C. Murphy, secretary. The 
board of directors at the present time 
consists of the above-named officers and 
M. D. Rothschild, G. H. Niemeyer, Wil- 
son Streeter, Richard Goldsmith, Emil 
Kohn and Henri Schwob. 

As president of the Jewelers’ Nation- 
al Crime Committee, I solicit the con- 
tinued support of the jewelry trade to 
further the commendable work which 
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this committee is doing for the jewelry 
trade at large. 
Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR LORSCH, President. 








From Walter N. Kahn, President of the 
Diamond Cutters Manufacturers 
Association of America 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The past year has confirmed the fact 
that American taste demands the best. 
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The American diamond cutter, catering 
to American taste and employing the 
highest class labor in the industry, pro- 
duces diamonds which are cut better 
and more accurately than any foreign 
product. His aim is to deliver the max- 
imum brilliancy per dollar and, after 
all, brilliancy is the diamond’s greatest 
asset. 

A given piece of rough may be cut 
either for maximum weight or for max- 
imum brilliancy. The size and the cost 
of the resulting stone will be identical 
in either case. The properly made dia- 
mond will, however, be far more bril- 
liant while the other stone, yielding 
more weight, will cost less per carat. 
Nothing is gained by a low price per 
carat when brilliancy is sacrificed in its 
attainment. 

Let the retailer resolve for 1928 to 
buy and supply his trade with only such 
diamonds as are cut primarily for bril- 
liancy, and he may rest assured that 
his customers will always be satisfied. 
He will also do much to add to the popu- 
larity of the world’s most desirable gem. 

Yours truly, 
WALTER N. KAHN, President. 








From Archibald Silverman, President of the 
N. E. M. J. and S.A. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ & Silversmiths’ Association 
extends, through your esteemed publica- 
tion, to all branches of the jewelry and 
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silverware trade best wishes for a pros- 
perity that will make business both 


pleasurable and profitable. 





ARCHIBALD SILVERMAN 


The program of activities for this as- 
sociation for 1928 cannot be stated in its 
entirety. Some features of the organ- 
ization’s work do not lend themselves 
to condensed statement. I am pleased, 
however, to indicate that among the 
aims of our association are the follow- 
ing: 

The establishing and maintenance 
of cordial relations and confidence 
among its members. 

The dissemination of information 
concerning the cost of production and 
distribution. 

The maintenance of quality to the 
full standard of specifications and the 
proper branding of merchandise, espe- 
cially the enactment of a new Na- 
tional Stamping Law. 

The removal of false impressions 
regarding business practices of the 
members. 

The consideration of trade problems. 

The issuing of general information 
which may seem desirable for the wel- 
fare of the industry. 

Very truly yours, 

ARCHIBALD SILVERMAN, President. 








From Max Z. Stein, President of the 
Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Fraternal Association is 
most happy to have this opportunity, 
through the courtesy of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR, to send best wishes to its mem- 
bers, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR and the 
trade at large. 

Inspired by the highest idealism, a 
few nobleminded men stepped forth out 
of the materialism of the market place 
Some years ago and formed an organiza- 
tion which had for its object bringing 
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the light of sympathy speedily into the 
late home of a member, darkened by his 
decease. 

For 13 years the Jewelers’ Fraternal 
Association has ever been true to its 


ideal. The great caution, ever exer- 
cised in the administration of its affairs 
by its successive governors, permitted it 
gradually to enlarge the scope of its mea- 
ger beginnings, but its members were 
ever watchful not to loosen it from its 
moorings and thereby prevented it from 
becoming a quasi-commercial insurance 
body. 

We all hope that it will continue to be, 
for decades to come, a _ beacon light, 
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sending forth its irresistible rays of 
brotherhood and good will. 
With best wishes for a year of suc- 
cess and contentment, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Max Z. STEIN, President. 








From Henry C. Ostrander, President of the 
Association of Jewelers, Engravers and 
Stationers to Schools and Colleges 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The beginning of a new year finds 
this association stronger in members 
and influence than in any of the preced- 
ing years since the date of its organ- 
ization. 

Our purpose, as we have outlined 
before, is the return to an ethical plane 
of the solicitation of jewelry business 
at high schools and colleges. 

This business is highly competitive 
and in the heat of competition over- 
zealous representatives have shown a 
tendency to overlook the fundamental 
principle of all salesmanship, honesty 
of purpose as represented by ethical 
presentation. 

Our schools and colleges whether 
solicited direct for their jewelry and 
stationery business or whether repre- 
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sented by their retail jeweler are 
deserving of far better treatment than 
they have been accorded by many manu- 
facturers, and those manufacturers who 
have become associated with us through 
adoption of our Code of Ethics have 
reaped the reward which comes from 
square dealing. 

It must be understood that the mar- 
keting of class pins and rings, fraternity 
jewelry and stationery, is done in an 
entirely different manner than other 
jewelry. In selling direct to the pur- 
chaser, who in the majority of cases is 
not familiar with the means of deter- 
mining quality and fair price, it is 
obvious that advantage can be taken of 
him by unscrupulous representatives. 
Unfortunately, our industry has had to 
face the result of such conditions which 
accounts for the organization of this as- 
sociation. 

We have realized that such tactics 
reflect on our industry as a _ whole 
and the banding together of several of 
the largest manufacturers in this associ- 
ation with the purpose of educating 
school officials and students has had its 
effect as evidenced by the confidence 
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manifested in us by school principals 
and superintendents throughout the 
country. 

We invite any jeweler manufacturing 
or distributing this class of goods to 
join with us in this work and retail 
jewelers who have realized the value 
of the high school and college business 
will find it to their advantage to work 
with those who represent, as manufac- 
turers, what he typifies as a dealer in 
his own locality. 

We confidently look toward the new 
year believing that it will indicate a 
return of better, cleaner and more 
profitable business to those who do unto 
others as they would want others to do 
unto them. 

Very truly yours, 


H. C. OSTRANDER, President. 
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One of the Shops in Wing & Co.’s Lapidary Mills, Canton, China 
Mr. Wing is seen in the center by the large block of rough Jade 
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From Richard J. Petersen, President of 
the National Wholesale Jewelers 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: | 
During the present year the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association will 
concentrate its activities on lines in- 
tended to help its members make their 
business more pleasant and more profit- 
able. The keynote of our 20th annual 
convention at Providence was—How 
Can the Jewelry Business be Made More 
Profitable? Discussions at that conven- 
tion developed a number of helpful sug- 
gestions which we have been following 
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up and which will receive our further 
attention. 

The service rendered all branches of 
our industry by wholesalers is of ines- 
timable value and we are therefore em- 
phasizing the importance of an adequate 
margin to properly compensate them. 
Long experience has demonstrated that 
the wholesaler is essential. The func- 
tions he performs cannot be eliminated 
by alleged short cuts or new methods. 
He serves a very definite, useful and 
economical purpose in the efficient dis- 
tribution of merchandise and is, there- 
fore, entitled to proper compensation 
for the work he does and the risks he 
assumes. To see that he is properly 
paid will be one of our chief activities. 

Recently there has been considerable 
complaint about the prevalence of price 
cutting throughout the trade. It has 
grown to the point where it constitutes 
evil. It would be our aim, therefore, to 
minimize this practice by proper educa- 
tional methods. 

Officers of the association fully re- 
alize that healthy economical conditions 
cannot prevail in the absence of intelli- 
gent cooperation between the various 
branches of our industry, and it will also 
be our aim to further in every legal 
manner possible the establishment of 
conditions which foster more wholesome 
cooperation and place the entire indus- 

on a more satisfactory basis. 
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In this connection attention should be 
particularly directed to the educational 
work of our association to demonstrate 
the value of the wholesaler. This will 
be aggressively continued during the 
year. It is our belief that unwarranted 
criticism of wholesalers is heard less 
frequently than several years ago and it 
is extremely encouraging to note that 
many articles are now being printed in 
various trade and business periodicals 
in which the wholesaler is accorded 
proper recognition. Regular activities 
of our association including the work of 
its special committees will be continued 
uninterruptedly as heretofore. 

A special conference of our officers 
will in all probability be held within 
the next few weeks to map out and ap- 
prove definite plans for continuing and 
expanding many of our activities. At 
that time comprehensive plans for fur- 
thering our work along the most aggres- 
sive lines will be adopted. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD J. PETERSEN, President. 








From Albert L. Ellbogen, President of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Chicago Jewelers’ Association has 
during the past year continued, with out- 
standing success, its campaign for the 
suppression of jewelry trade crimes. 
Through its Good and Welfare Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of Frank Mil- 
hening and William Schlossman, it has 
accomplished notable results. Not only 
have hold-ups and robberies in the jewelry 
trade in Chicago been radically reduced, 
but convictions have been secured in al- 
most each instance of prosecution. In 
that connection we have enjoyed the co- 
operation of our civic authorities, and it 
has been a pleasure to cooperate with 
the National Jewelers’ Crime Committee. 

Harry Radix and the other members 
of our Social Relations Committee, have 
provided unusual entertainment for our 
members and guests at our noonday 
monthly luncheon meetings. That com- 
mittee also successfully planned the 
crowning banquet achievement of our as- 
sociation in our history at our Golden 
Anniversary, which, in the opinion of a 
great many of our guests, represented 
the very acme of banquets de luxe. It 
also was the occasion of the largest 
jewelry gathering of its kind ever held 
in the United States. 

The jovial good fellowship and friendly 
spirit of helpfulness which pervades our 
membership are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of our organization. They are 
ideals which formed the keystone of the 


original organizers 50 years ago, and’ 


they stand as monuments of enterprise, 
accomplishment and achievement. They 
represent the principles which have es- 
tablished that genuine feeling of good 
will and friendship among our members. 
Our association during the ensuing year 
will doubtless consider plans for further 
enhancing its standing and importance 
in the trade and for providing proper 
recognition at the World’s Fair, which it 
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is now planned .to hold in Chicago in 
1933. 

On behalf of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association it is my pleasure and privi- 
lege to extend greetings to the entire 
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jewelry industry and thank the various 
sister organizations for their cordial co- 
operation and good will. 

Yours truly, 


ALBERT L. ELLBOGEN, President. 








From S. F. Ferguson, President of the 
Clock Manufacturers’ Association of 
America. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The jewelry store has always been 
closely associated with the clock indus- 
try and today, more than ever before, the 
buying public is going to the jeweler for 
its timekeeping service. The jeweler who 
is identifying himself as a specialist in 
timekeeping—in clocks—is showing a 
healthful, steady increase in his sales. 

In this age of machinery there is noth- 
ing of more vital importance than appre- 
ciation of time. Practically everything, 
from the gigantic control of huge rail- 
way systems to the more humble task of 
timing a roast, is done by clock work. 
Surely there is nothing more applicable 
to the present day than the association 
slogan, “Time Is Opportunity—Keep a 
Clock in Sight.” 

In the struggle for the consumer’s dol- 
lar, radios, victrolas, pianos, automobiles 
and a host of interior decoration items 
have been pushed much more aggres- 
sively than clocks by retail trade. Con- 
sequently the public, home owners, and 
all others who use clocks, have postponed 
the buying of necessary clocks when 
clocks should be one of the first necessi- 
ties to be purchased. 

Perhaps never before has there been 
such a varied assortment of clocks of 
every type and description. There are 
clocks for all needs and requirements. 
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A clock for every room in the house, 
regardless of the style of furniture. The 
manufacturers vie with one another to 
produce clocks of the highest type, com- 
hining beauty of line and a precision of 
time-keeping that has never before been 
equaled. But, unfortunately, this is not 
all that is necessary in order for a 
jeweler’s clock sales to meet his expec- 
tations, and that is where our association 
comes in. What the association is striv- 
ing to do is to meet the needs of the 
jeweler and assist him in every way pos- 
sible to increase the sales of our mem- 
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bers’ clocks. We will send him litera- 
ture, assist him with his advertising, and 
help him solve his merchandising prob- 
lems. 

If you walk into a victrola shop or 
fiano store, you do not see a hetero- 
geneous display of merchandise that is 
most confusing to the eye. There are 
special compartments where one can 
have the advantage of viewing each in- 
strument and hearing its tone without 
the irritating annoyance of having 15 or 
20 others in its immediate proximity. 
This is also true of automobile sales- 
rooms, radio shops and most other lines 
of business. Even the jeweler himself 
uses this method when concentrating on 
selling his more costly jewelry. A rare 
gem or unusually fine piece of jewelry 
is placed in his show window with a most 
appropriate background and without any 
other articles to detract from its love- 
liness and charm. 


But the average jeweler does not use 
such fine discrimination in displaying his 
clocks. All clocks are massed together, 
regardless of the use for which they are 
Intended. If at all possible, clocks in 
jewelry shops should be reproduced in as 
hear the actual atmosphere of the home 
or office as possible. This required very 
little space. In more pretentious shops 
& part of the shop near the entrance 
should be devoted to effectively display- 


ing the clocks. A spinnet desk could be 
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shown containing an attractive desk 
clock. A floor, grandfather’s or hall 
clock could be shown in one of the cor- 
ners, and a Colonial rug placed in front 
of it to emphasize the home atmosphere. 
A mantel could be erected and a chime 
clock placed on it. On the blank space 
of wall a banjo clock could be hung. A 
small table with a really lovely scarf and 
a small vase of flowers would add an- 
other note of charm. A comfortable chair 
with a floor lamp beside it would not 
only complete the picture, but could be 
actually used by customers who might 
want to rest. The clocks could be 
changed frequently and in that way there 
would always be a pleasant variety and 
each in its own particular environment. 
The entire display could be changed oc- 
casionally to relieve the monotony, and 
an office clock could be shown with ap- 
propriate desk, and a ship’s bell clock on 
the mantel or a bookcase. The more 
expensive alarm clocks should always be 
shown. 

For the jeweler who cannot devote even 
this small space to displaying his clocks, 
a mantel will suffice. Then in endeavor- 
ing to interest a customer, one clock at 
a time could be placed on the mantel 
to get the best effect. The main idea for 
the jeweler is not to show the customer 
the clocks under such unfavorable con- 
ditions that he unwittingly discourages 
the sale and then wonders why he does 
not sell more clocks. 

The merchandising contest sponsored 
by this association which closed Jan. 25 
was given for the express purpose of 
arousing jewelers particularly to the 
need of better and more attractive win- 
dow displays of clocks, as well as more 
alluring and inviting interior arrange- 
ments. The results of this merchandis- 
ing contest will be gathered together in 
proper form and furnished to all jewel- 
ers regarding the best window and in- 
terior displays and the most effective 
advertising and sales stunts. 

The resources of the members of the 
Clock Manufacturers’ Association are at 
the disposal of the association in an in- 
tensified effort to help the jeweler in- 
crease his clock sales for 1928, and we 
urge all jewelers to bring their clock 
merchandising problems to us, and we 
particularly invite their constructive sug- 
gestions. 

What kind of literature or information 
do jewelers wish us to supply? How 
can we help them? We are to run a 1928 
contest shortly. 

Yours very truly, 
S. F. FERGUSON, 
President of the Clock Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. 








From Henri Schwob, President of the 
American Watch Importers Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


I am pleased to respond to your re- 
quest to prepare an outline of some of 
the work of our association for the en- 
suing year. 

The keystone of our program in the 
past, present and future is to promote 
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the general welfare of the jewelry in- 
dustry, strengthen the confidence of the 
public in it (without which it cannot 
long exist), and persuade the jeweler 
to transact his business on the basis of 
dependable merchandise and with relia- 
ble and established firms. 

We believe in establishing and main- 
taining an irreducible minimum of time- 
keeping dependability for every article 
sold as a watch, so that when purchased, 
even though at a price to fit the smallest 
purse, ‘it will function as a timepiece. 

To accomplish this we must have the 
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whole hearted cooperation of the jewelry 
trade which can be best given by the 
jeweler’s firm resolve not to buy watches 
or watch movements from nondescript 
and irresponsible persons or firms. 

Buying watch movements or watches 
“at a price” might mean serious embar- 
rassment to the jeweler’s reputation. A 
few years ago and again recently the 
United States Government seized goods 
upon the shelves of jewelers all over the 
country that were sold to them “at a 
price” because it later developed that 
they had been smuggled into the coun- 
try. 

The elimination of these evils, the 
proper classification of tariff rates so 
that they are not made excessive and 
the elevation of the watch industry to 
the important plane to which it is enti- 
tled are our chief objectives for the year 
1928. 

Yours truly, 
HENRI ScHwos, President. 








From John W. Sherwood, President of the 
Maiden Lane Historical Society 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Another year has passed since I had 
the opportunity through the Anniversary 
Number of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR to 
extend my greetings to the members of 
the Maiden Lane Historical Society and 
to the jewelry trade as a whole. During 
the past year, the membership of the 
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Maiden Lane Historical Society has in- 
creased and we now have a total regis- 
tration of 260 which is indicative of 
the interest taken in our organization. 

The luncheon given this year on Jan. 
9g was one of the most successful that 
has ever been held and was attended by 
a large representation of members of 
the society and several guests, among 
the special guests being Mrs. A. Barton 
Hepburn, president of the City History 
Club; Hardinge H. Scholle, director of 
the Museum of the City of New York; 
Dr. George F. Kunz, president of the 
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American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society, and Frank Rexford, direc- 
tor of training in civics in the city 
schools. The luncheon was, as_ usual, 
held in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York and the outstanding 
feature of the luncheon this year was 
the dedication of the seventh tablet to 
be erected by the Maiden Lane Historical 
Society which is to be placed on the 
Barthman building at the corner of 
Broadway and Maiden Lane. It depicts 
a scene at that address of about the year 
1880, is of bronze and is_ inscribed 
“Broadway-Maiden Lane about 1880. 
Erected by the Maiden Lane Historical 
Society.” 

The society is justly proud of its past 
record in marking landmarks and com- 
memorating events worthy to pass into 
history, and the enthusiasm shown in 
the work of the society is strong evi- 
dence that it will carry on and that the 
work now being done in marking sites 
of special interest in the Maiden Lane 
District will be a heritage which future 
generations can turn to with interest. 
_The luncheon this year was made espe- 
cially interesting by the fine address of 
Albert Ulmann, historian of the society, 
who reviewed his trip abroad and gave 
some interesting historical facts regard- 
ing the early history of Maiden Lane. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN Ww. SHERWOOD, President of the 
Maiden Lane Historical Society. 
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From Harry C. Larter, President of the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

One of the cardinal principles under 
which the Jewelers’ Security Alliance 
has been operating for over forty years 
is that of “Keeping everlastingly after 
the crooks who prey upon its members,” 
and we are glad to note that after care- 
ful analysis of the various kinds of losses 
incurred by our members during the year 
1927, that the number in each instance 
is less than in some former years. 

We are also pleased to again call at- 
tention to the fact that one of our tri- 
umphs during 1927 was the arrest and 
conviction of the famous Ray Terrill 
gang which attacked and robbed eleven 
or more jewelers located in the states of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Colorado. This Oklahoma gang _ not 
only burglarized jewelry stores, but 
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twenty or more banks were held up in 
the territory, and it was only our organ- 
ization keeping everlastingly after 
them which resulted in the elimination 
of the desperate gang who were not only 
well equipped with automobiles, but 
aeroplanes also. 

However, in analyzing the result of 
our work for 1927, there are two ad- 
verse facts developed to which we de- 
sire your cooperation and heip: 

First—Notwithstanding our repeated 
words of caution, we had over 100 cases 
of losses by sneak theft reported by our 
members, resulting in loss of merchan- 
dise well over $100,000. Many of these 
could have been avoided with more care 
exercised 

(a) In showing merchandise to 

strangers 

(b) Leaving valuable merchandise un- 

attended while getting other 
goods to show 

(c) Leaving show cases unlocked easy 

of access 

Second—We have had over 100 win- 
dow smashing cases to investigate en- 
tailing a loss exceeding $60,000. Many 
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of these occurred at night, because mem- 
bers left valuable merchandise in their 
windows. 

Again we ask you not to leave valua- 
bles in your windows any time that your 
store is closed. If you desire to display 
valuable merchandise in your show win- 
dows during business hours, we shall be 
very glad to suggest how they may be 
better protected. 

We are anxious for the good of the 
trade to reduce these two classes of 
losses during this year, but we cannot 
do it ourselves. We can only call your 
attention to the situation and urge our 
members and all jewelers to exercise in 
both cases more care and less careless- 
ness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry C. LARTER, President. 








From P. J. Coffey, President of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Twelve years ago, the idea of national 
publicity had its inception in our indus- 
try. Gradually this idea has developed 
until today our industry is in a position 
to meet that “new” industrial competi- 
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tion which is being waged among indus- 
tries at the present time. 

There are few industries in which out- 
side competition is not actually more 
threatening than internal rivalry, and 
our business is no exception; and all 
are after our share of the public’s dollar. 
Every one of us knows from first-hand 
experience the severity of such competi- 
tion for our personal dollars. Apparent- 
ly, however, there is some trait in human 
nature that makes us reluctant to admit 
how directly and forcibly it applies to 
our own commercial and industrial in- 
terests. 

Ours is a rich nation, but our personal 
and commercial dollars will not yet 
spread to cover all of our personal and 
business needs and desires—and never 
will. To that extent, every individual, 
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concern and industry with something to 
sell is in competition with every other 
seller of merchandise or service. 

This all leads to the fact that we, 
as an industry, have reason to appre- 
ciate the aggressive, constructive adver- 
tising and publicity program that the 
Publicity Association is carrying on. 
The Association is constantly keeping 
the jeweler as the channel of public 
distribution, and the products of our in- 
dustry before the public. 

The Publicity Association is selling 
the idea on which your profits depend— 
making our products more desirable; 
keeping the idea alive in your prospect’s 
mind and fighting your battle against 
all comers. 

It is difficult or impossible for anyone 
to make money in a dying industry; 
hence, any influence that helps keep an 
industry prosperous reacts to the im- 
mediate and long-time advantage of 
every contemporary in that industry. 
No matter how all important individual 
animosities may seem and how tempting 
the “dog in the manger” attitude may 
appear, when there is external competi- 
tion there is need for internal coopera- 
tion. 

It can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that advertising is the most 
potent influence in adapting and chang- 
ing the habits and modes of life, affect- 
ing what we eat, what we wear, and 
the work and play of the whole nation. 

Too few realize that cooperative ad- 
vertising is much newer than individual 
advertising and that it still bristles with 
many unsolved problems which require 
not only expert management but also 
the active, enthusiastic and intelligent 
support of every member. At least it 
demands the member’s self-interest in 
tying up his advertising and merchan- 
dising efforts to the cooperative work 
of the association. 

There are no magic short-cuts, no 
easy ways, of meeting the new competi- 
tion. Trade associations are the most 
vital single factors in safeguarding the 
prosperity of an industry and of each 
business in it through the strife of the 
new competition, but every member of 
an association must work ceaselessly for 
and with his fellow-members. 

We sometimes wonder does the trade 
realize the asset that has been built up 
in having the Publicity Association and 
its wide reaching influence for the pre- 
vention and correction of improper 
publicity, which, if let run rampant, 
would cost the industry more in lost 
sales each year than the Publicity As- 
sociation is asking for the entire pub- 
licity campaign—and the fact that it 
serves as a bulwark in the protection 
of the industry from the harmful propa- 
ganda that still prevails to some extent 
im newspapers and magazines of the 
country. 

A changed attitude on the part of the 
editors and writers has been brought 
about by the persistent policy of the As- 
Sociation in insisting upon the retraction 
and correction of harmful articles that 
appeared in newspapers and magazines. 

Yours truly, 
P. J. Correy, President. 
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From W. H. Upmeyer, President of the 
National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 


It is an old saying that “great oaks 
from little acorns grow” and this has 
been exemplified again in the experience 
of the National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., which is now nearly 100 
times as large as it was June 1, 1914, 
when the first 202 policies were written. 

It then had insurance in force of 
$138,500, which has grown to $13,225,- 
000, and the assets were slightly over 
$1,700, while the annual audit of this 
company just completed shows the as- 
sets today to be over $173,000 the lia- 
bilities are but $61,000, thus leaving a 
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fine surplus of over $112,000 for the 
added protection of the policyholders. 

Losses sustained by jewelers in vari- 
ous parts of the country and not covered 
by insurance constantly serve as a re- 
minder that no jeweler can afford to 
carry his own insurance. 

Jewelers complain that rates are high, 
yet here is a company that affords the 
jewelers an opportunity of obtaining 
reliable fire insurance at a saving of 40 
per cent on stock company rates, an op- 
portunity that too many jewelers are 
failing to take advantage of. 

At this season of the year when the 
inventory is completed is the time to de- 
termine whether you are protecting your 
stock of merchandise and your invest- 
ment in fixtures against a serious loss 
by fire. When you can carry in the 
National Jewelers $1,000 of fire insur- 
ance for what $600 of protection in a 
stock company would cost there can be 
no excuse for not carrying enough. 

Some jewelers say they cannot “af- 
ford” to carry fire insurance in suffi- 
cient amount, speaking as though insur- 
ance were a luxury instead of a neces- 
sity. To such we will say: “You cannot 
afford to be without fire insurance for 
the reason that you cannot afford to 
have a fire loss.” 

Others say that “jewelers do not have 
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fires.” But they do. About 24 cents of 
every dollar collected for premiums goes 
back to the policyholders of the National 
Jewelers’ Mutual to pay losses. Three 
hundred and thirty-seven fires have oc- 
curred among our policyholders in 14 
years. This shows they need fire in- 
surance. 

The National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co.’s home office at Neenah, 
Wis., in charge of Secretary A. W. An- 
derson, is always pleased to have jewel- 
ers write in about their individual fire 
insurance problems. If you will give in- 
formation as to the value of your stock 
and fixtures and the amount of insur- 
ance carried, the home office will be glad 
to advise you as to the amount of cov- 
erage you ought to carry. If the co- 
insurance question is bothering you 
write to Secretary Anderson. Send him 
one of your present policies and ask 
any questions you desire answered. There 
will be no obligation. 

This is an insurance company for 
jewelers and is anxious to serve you. 
Eventually you will be one of the army 
of satisfied policyholders. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. UPMEYER, President. 








From Howard C. Baker, Ex-President of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In reply to your very kind letter of 
the 10th, requesting me to write, as 
president of the Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ Board of Trade, a greeting for your 
Anniversary Number I would state that 
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from the information that we now have 
at hand, and which is accumulating 
daily, we have every reason to believe 
that the year of 1928 will prove profit- 
able and satisfactory to the jewelry 
industry as a whole. 

I sincerely believe that each branch 
can look forward to this year, which is 
now unfolding, with confidence and 
optimism. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HowarpD C. BAKER, Ex-President. 
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. Larter, President of the 
oT pean My Co-operative Bureau 

The Jewelers’ Co-operative Bureau has 
about completed its 11 years of ex- 
‘stence, and the work so ably conducted 
by our investigator, Capt. Matthias 
Stratton, is more than justified when 
we can state that during that time over 
$1,500,000 worth of merchandise per- 
taining to our trade has been recovered 
because of loss by thefts of various 
kinds. 

During the past year we have had a 
number of unusually interesting cases 
which it is impossible to tell about, be- 
cause some of them naturally are more 
or less of a confidential nature. How- 
ever, we think it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the work of the bureau 
should be carried forward even to a 
greater degree than any time in its past, 
and when it is taken into consideration 
that during 1927 we recovered over 
$150,000 of merchandise for the mem- 
bers of our industry, or some of their 
customers, and knowing the very mini- 
mum cost for this large recovery, any- 
one connected with any branch of the 
jewelry business of Greater New York 
ought to wholeheartedly support it by 
becoming one of its members. 

The facts are that the good work that 
we are continually doing. is not appre- 
ciated as it should be, and perhaps this 
is due to the fact that because of the 
nature of the accomplishments it is not 
possible to tell in as public a manner 
as the work deserves. 

Yours truly, 
HARRY C. LARTER, President. 
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From Morris Friedberg, President of the 
National Association of Credit Jewelers 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The National Association of Credit 
Jewelers which was formed in Detroit in 
April, 1927, is now coming upon its first 
anniversary. The association was 
formed to bring together in one group 
the credit jewelers of the United States 
with the purpose in mind of getting 
closer cooperation, a better understand- 
ing and to promote cleaner business 
practice. A business only grows as large 
as its individual units but if these units 
combined and an organization is formed 
the voice of that organization will be 
heard all over the nation, so for our 
protection and welfare and to further 
the progress of the profession in which 
we are engaged, the association was 
formed. 

It is self-evident that there is a need 
for an association of credit jewelers, 
who would join together to correct the 
radical views of good intentioned folks, 
who are inclined to see in the credit 
merchandising policy the downfall of 
business. Further, there was a need 
for a united effort in combating unfair 
legislation toward installment merchan- 
dising by folks who took an antagonistic 
view toward our class, which view was 
solely based upon the lack of proper 
understanding. 

Finally, a need for protection from 
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the loss involved in what is termed skip 
accounts, which could be practically 
eliminated in having representation in 
every credit store throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of collecting per- 
sonally, the account which had moved 
into their territory from one in which 
a brother member was located. 

A large part of our first convention 
was devoted to the organization of the 
association itself. The educational mat- 
ter that was on the program was highly 
satisfactory in the opinions of the dele- 
gates and much favorable information 
was obtained. 

It is our purpose to meet each year to 
discuss our problems and to receive edu- 
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cational stimulation from _ qualified 
speakers so that our group may be con- 
stantly posted upon the best and most 
satisfactory way of continuing our busi- 
ness. 

There are many reasons why our as- 
sociation should exist: First, because 
every progressive business man should 
cooperate in any movement to protect 
and better the business in which he is 
engaged. Second, the credit jewelry 
business has arrived at a stage where 
standardizing of policy must be con- 
sidered. Third, the public at large has 
obtained the wrong conception of the 
purpose of doing a credit business and it 
is our duty through policy and concen- 
trated effort, to bring before them the 
proper facts. Fourth, to cooperate upon 
the collection of delinquent skip ac- 
counts. Fifth, to combat unfair legisla- 
tion. Sixth, to foster good fellowship. 
Seventh, to disseminate practical and 
educational information upon credit 
merchandising and collection. Eighth, to 
create a group whose practice and 
through whose identity with the associa- 
tion, will breed confidence and public 
good will. 

All this can only be accomplished 
when we, the credit jewelers of America, 
can get together as a body and best 
study the needs of the business and cor- 
rect the abuses that have arisen in the 
past. 
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It is only as a body that we can teach 
the over-zealous jeweler who is uninten- 
tionally causing hurt to the business. 
To show him the folly of his ways and 
cause him to join with us in promoting 
the betterment of the credit jewelry 
business at large. 

During the past 11 months, the asso- 
ciation has been very successful in carry- 
ing on its work. Its members have kept 
faith in their promises to cooperate 
through the interchange of the collection 
facilities between members. The asso- 
ciation defense committee has been suc- 
cessful in carrying out its legislative . 
program and all in all, as I look upon 
the organization today, I feel that it is 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
organized. 

Our coming convention in Chicago, 
from all indications will be the largest 
national gathering of credit jewelers 
ever held. The program committee, as 
I understand, has been successful in se- 
curing some exceptionally fine speakers 
for the program, who are well qualified 
to speak constructively and educationally 
on subjects in our field of endeavor. I 
feel certain that the delegates who come 
to our convention this year will be 
amply repaid for the time and small 
amount of money expended. 

As I have said before there was a need 
in our particular field for an association 
which would set a standard for the in- 
stallment jewelry business. The National 
Association of Credit Jewelers is filling 
this need and will continue to function 
under the same principles upon which it 
was organized, year after year. 

Yours very truly, 
MORRIS FRIEDBERG, President. 








From Thomas W. Stanek, President of the 
Chicago Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The Chicago Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
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Association was organized 24 years ago, 
with the object of fostering the business 
interests of its members, procuring uni- 
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very complete line of these attractive and popular watches—without question the best low priced wrist watch on 
the market and will help you make greater watch profits. 
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ity in the manufacturing jewelry 
me, and creating a friendly rela- 
tionship among employers and employes. 
During these years the association has 
taken great strides in the work it has 
accomplished and now has a membership 
of most all the manufacturing firms in 
this city. ; : 

The platinum stamping act which was 
sponsored before the Legislature of Il- 
linois by the Chicago Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Association became effective 
on Jan. 1, and this is expected to bring 
about a better condition in the manu- 
facturing and sale of platinum jewelry 
in Chicago and in the State. It is too 
early yet to note just what the effect 
of this law is going to be, but up to this 
time the results are fully up to the 
expectations of those who sponsored the 
act. 

At this writing the officers of the as- 
sociation are: Thomas W. Stanek, pres- 
ident; Fred Spies, vice-president, and 
George H. Tompkins, secretary-treas- 
urer. On Tuesday, Feb. 21, this associ- 
ation held its regular annual meet- 
ing and election of officers for the en- 
suing year. 

Upon the occasion of your 59th an- 
niversary the members of the Chicago 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Association ex- 
tend greetings and wish you many happy 
returns of the event. 

Respectfully, 
THOMAS W. STANEK, President. 








From W. A. Brown, President of the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Brotherhood of Traveling Jewel- 
ers congratulates you on your anniver- 
sary and wishes you many more years of 
success. 

Our program for the coming years 
remains the same as for the past 38 
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years, good cheer and a helping hand 
for our needy and unfortunate. 

May I take this opportunity to thank 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR for its many 
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favors extended our association and 
hope for a continuance of the same? 
I am, yours sincerely, 
W. A. Brown, President. 








From Wallace D. Kenyon, President of the 
Jewelers’ Protective Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Protective Association, 
Inc., extends to the members of the 
jewelry trade and to all organizations 
laboring for the betterment of the 
jewelry business its greetings and best 
wishes for a prosperous year. 

This association functions to prevent 
theft from the factories of its members 
of gold, silver and other materials as 
well as of finished or partly finished 
products. The nature of the industry’s 
raw material and product is such as 
always to create the hazard of pilfering 
and theft. 

The task of the association is to keep 
these depredations down to the mini- 
mum, to recover stolen property, to con- 
vict the culprits and particularly to 
drive out of business the dishonest 
second hand dealer and to bring to jus- 
tice the so-called fence. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, 
this association has operated along these 
lines, securing a large number of con- 
victions. In appraising the value of 
such work, the moral and restraining 
influence of such an organization should 
be considered as well as a numerical 
statement of arrests and convictions. 

During 1928, the association officers 
and executive committee will keep in 
close touch with its detective operatives 
and with the several police departments 
in the communities where it functions 
and will employ methods which have the 
best promise of insuring to the members 
the maximum of protection. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Wallace D. Kenyon; vice- 
president, Frederick Schwinn; treasurer, 
Alfred B. Lemon; secretary, Woodward 
Booth; executive committee, Alfred B. 
Lemon, chairman; Frederic C. Wil- 
marth, William E. Sweeney, Wallace D. 
Kenyon and Woodward Booth. 

Yours truly, 
WALLACE D. KENYON, President. 








From Joseph S. Stein, President of the 
olesale Jewelers of Chicago 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago 
welcome this opportunity to express 
their appreciation of the splendid co- 
operation and support received during 
the past year from THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR and from the trade at large. 

Our aim, as you know, has been to 
better market conditions generally and 
to simplify and improve marketing meth- 
ods. By giving the retail jeweler an 
opportunity to view a vast and diversi- 
fied display of the very latest merchan- 
dise within a short space of time, we 
feel that a long step has been taken in 
the proper direction. 

The success of our Jewelry and Allied 
Trades Show last August exceeded our 
fondest expectations and brought favor- 
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able comment from all branches of the 
trade. Manufacturers welcomed an op- 
portunity to display their merchandise 
and explain their ideas in person to the 
vast throng of merchants that attended 
the show. Retail jewelers enthusiastic- 
ally expressed their satisfaction at the 
tremendous amount of valuable informa- 
tion that was made available to them 
within an exceedingly short space of 








JOSEPH S. STEIN 


time. Wholesalers found the new con- 
tacts they made of inestimable value. 

We are planning this year to even 
further widen the scope of our exhibi- 
tion and are inviting wholesalers from 
all the neighboring jobbing centers to 
join with us and to combine their efforts 
with ours toward still further increasing 
the value of this exhibition and making 
it in every sense of the word a national 
event. 

We look forward to a healthy and 
prosperous 1928, and wish your readers 
a full measure of that health and pros- 
perity. We heartily indorse the editorial 
policy of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, and 
hope that you may continue for many, 
many more years to serve the jewelry 
trade as efficiently, as earnestly and as 
modestly as you have in the past. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH S. STEIN, President. 








From Meyer D. Rochschild, President of 
the American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

As a greeting to the jewelry trade on 
behalf of the American Jewelers’ Pro- 
tective Association, I could not do better 
than repeat what I said in my report to 
the members at the annual meeting, 
which report was published in full in 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR of Feb. 2, page 
45, and which covers fairly thoroughly 
the activity of the society during the 
past year and an outline of the work 
which we are doing. A study of this re- 
port may indicate to the progressive 
members of the jewelry trade, how and 
why they should cooperate with the 
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To Maintain the Best Standards 
of Metal and Workmanship 


One way is to use Solders for Platinum Jewelry that contain only 
You can be certain in this respect if you use A.P.W. 






f precious metals. 

2 Solders. 
Stamped They are made in seven grades in conveniently graduated melting points 
a all containing only precious metals. There are A.P.W. Solders for 


heavier work down to easier flowing grades for second soldering, lighter 
work and repairing. 


Good, clean soldering jobs are assured by using A.P.W. Solders with 
their properties of readily combining with platinum to make a positive 
firm joint, their readiness of flow and their matching of color. 


Stamped 
for your 
Information 


Made in seven grades at prices 
from $42.00 down to $15.00 the 
ounce in dwt. pieces in sealed 
Green envelopes or in bulk. 


The A.P.W. stamp is your warrant of solders made only of precious 
metals. Besides this, they are stamped with their grade and melting 
point, so that you can always know which one to select for the job at 


hand. 


Melting 
Number Grade Point A trial order will best demonstrate their soldering qualities. May we 
0 Extra Hard 1500 send some to you? Price list sent on request. 
1 Hard 1400 
2 Medium Hard 1300 
3 Medium 1200 AMERICAN PLATINUM WORKS 
: — Soft a N. J. R. R. AVE. at OLIVER ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
t 
6 Extra Soft 950 New York Office: Charles Engelhard, 30 Church St. 
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TRADE MARK 


KASPAR. & ESH 


350-56 WEST 31° 5ST. NEW YORK 


Man cmap Exclusively 
to the 


‘WHOLESALE TRADE 


White Gold Rings 


made from 
Exclusive Platinum Designs 
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efforts of our association in attempting 
to minimize the smuggling of gems into 
this country. 

tt is only by the most strenuous work on 
the part of our association, backed up by 
the thorough cooperation of all branches 
of the trade, that we can hope to make 
any headway against the clandestine im- 
portation of diamonds, pearls and other 
precious stones by both professional 
smugglers and by the tourists. The tes- 
timony presented at the hearing of the 
sub-committee of the Ways and Means 
Committee at Washington, which has 
previously been referred to in THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, and which was re- 
ferred to extensively in my report, 
should bring to every jeweler a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the entire industry 
is in jeopardy unless something be done 
to stop the evil of smuggling which has 
grown to such large proportions. 

In our work we are making a fight on 
behalf of all branches of the jewelry 
trade, from the retailer up to the impor- 














M. D. ROTHSCHILD 


ter and cutter, and we confidently hope 
that in our efforts during 1928 we will 
have the full and whole-hearted coop- 
eration of every member of the industry. 
Yours sincerely, 
MEYER D. ROTHSCHILD. 








From Emil Braude, Secretary of the Whole- 
sale Jewelers of Chicago 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago 
are pleased to send greetings to the 
jewelry trade, through your columns, on 
the occasion of the issuance of your 
annual Anniversary Number. 

Our second year of existence has wit- 
nessed the holding of a second Jewelry 
and Allied Trade Show, which was even 
more successful than the first, held the 
preceding year. With encouragement 
coming to us from all directions, we 
hope ultimately to establish Chicago as 
the undisputed center of distribution for 
Jewelry products in the United States. 
As time goes on, we plan to assume fur- 
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ther activities and to keep pace with the 
progress being made by our industry. 
As secretary of the wholesale jewel- 
ers’ organization of Chicago, it affords 
me pleasure to be able to congratulate 





EMIL BRAUDE 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR in the name of 
the members of our organization upon 
the successful, completion of another 
year in its service to jewelers and the 
trade and to wish you well for the com- 
ing year and the years to come. 
Very truly yours, 
EMIL BRAUDE, Secretary. 








Bankrupts Indicted 





Members of Defunct Chicago Jewelry Con- 
cern Charged With Concealing 
Assets from Trustee in 
Bankruptcy 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—The indictment of 
various persons connected with R. N. 
Schrager & Company, of this city, on 
Tuesday, is another step in the progress 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men to prevent violations of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. The parties indicted 
were Rudy N. Schrager, Joseph Sim- 
mons and Daniel Schrager, the indict- 
ment charging concealment of assets 
from the receiver and trustee of the 
bankruptcy estate: Rudy Schrager and 
Daniel Schrager are brothers who were 
in the manufacturing jewelry business. 
Joseph Simmons joined R. N. Schrager 
& Company, in September, 1926. R. N. 
Schrager & Co., a co-partnership were 
located at 177 N. State St. 

On Nov. 30, 1926, Rudy Schrager dis- 
appeared and at the same time a large 
quantity of diamond jewelry, mountings 
and ring models, etc., estimated at be- 
tween $18,000 and $25,000 also was miss- 
ing. Early in December, an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against R. N. Schrager & Co. When 
the receiver in bankruptcy took posses- 
sion, the assets on hand consisted only of 
the machinery, tools and fixtures. 
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At a special examination held before 
referee in bankruptcy Dec. 6, 1926, it 
was disclosed by both Daniel Schrager 
and Joseph Simmons in their testimony 
that the missing merchandise was on 
hand the evening before Rudy disap- 
peared. The merchandise was locked in 
the safe in the bankrupt office, but that 
on the morning of Rudy Schrager’s dis- 
appearance, although the safe was se- 
curely locked the merchandise was miss- 
ing. The inference to be drawn from 
the testimony of both these witnesses 
was that Rudy Schrager had taken the 
merchandise with him. 

Rudy Schrager, returned some time 
later and explained his disappearance by 
saying that he had become panic stricken 
and feared bankruptcy, so left town 
Both Daniel and Rudy Schrager filed 
sworn schedules in which they set forth 
that the missing merchandise had all 
been turned over to Joseph Simmons on 
memorandum. 

Frank Leonard, the attorney for the 
trustee in bankruptcy conducted very 
extensive examinations. All three part- 
ners admitted that the merchandise was 
on hand. The Schrager brothers accus- 
ing Simmons of having taken it and 
Simmons accusing Schrager of having 
done so. 

On Jan. 28, the referee entered two 
“turn over” orders and ordered that 
the bankrupt concern turn over property 
to the trustee of the approximate value 
of $13,000. This was done on the basis 
of information obtained, and on the re- 
covery of ring models to the value of 
$2,500. An appeal on the two turn over 
orders is now pending. Bonds were 
fixed at $2,000 each. 

The indictment has been prepared and 
the prosecution directed by Hon. Edward 
J. Hess, Assistant United States At- 
torney. J. M. Braude, of Rosenberg, 
Braude & Zimmerman, and Louis Gold- 
man, of Goldman, Allshouse & Healy, 
representing creditors cooperated to the 
fullest extent in bringing this indictment 
about. The National Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade, appropriated the necessary 
amount of money from their fighting 
fund to carry on this case. The credit 
Protection department of the National 
Association of Credit Men, did a great 
deal of work in this case and cooperated 
with authorities in bringing about the 
indictment. 








A Batch of Smiles 


Sofa song: Let the Lower Lights Be 
Burning.—N. Y. Medley. 


* * * 


A woman hates a man who smiles at 
her approach and continues to smile 
after she passes. 

* * = 

“Don’t you like my company?” 

“Sure, but I don’t like you.”—U. of S. 
Calif. Wampus. 


* * * 


Prof: How can you tell a poisonous 
from an unpoisonous snake? 
Student: By the bite—Aggievator. 
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R & H Quality Products 


R & H Seamless Wedding Ring Blanks meet your requirements. They are 
supplied in Platinum, Platinum-Iridium, and White Gold, in all desirable 
shapes and sizes. An illustrated booklet gladly sent on request. 


Users of R & H Platinum welded on gold are assured of Platinum contents 
running 991% in purity. R & H Platinum is never alloyed with palladium. 


Allow us to quote on Platinum in all Forms and Hardness, Seamless Tubing, 
Welded Platinum on Gold Sheet, Wire and Tubing. They are R & H 
specialties. 

An expert plating service is at your disposal, without charge. 


R & H PLATINUM WORKS, Inc. 
Refiners and Workers of Platinum, Gold, and Silver 
709 Sixth Avenue 
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GUARANTEED 


PERFECT 


DIAMOND RINGS 





E carry a complete stock of dia- 

mond rings that we can actually 
guarantee to be absolutely perfect in 
evety way. 


$ 500,0° Selections Sent on Approval to Rated Jewelers 
ao M. Adels & Company 


14 Maiden Lane Diamond Exchange Building New York 
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A Famous Jewelry Advertisement 








By S. RosENBAUM 




















OR many years, prior to 1880, there 

haunted the Bowery, then an im- 
portant retail thoroughfare, an eccentric 
individual, whom _ history formally 
records as Dr. Bacchus—an apt title— 
but who, owing to his elongated frame, 
was more familiarly known to the store- 
keepers and frequenters of the Bowery 
as the “Tall Doctor.” The doctor was 
commonly rumored to have been a de- 
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most prominent hostelry. A taste for 
strong drink was his besetting influence, 
and it is as a Bowery character that he 
enters history. When past middle age 
he spent much of his time attending 
pawnbrokers’ auction sales. He pro- 
fessed to be a connoisseur of diamonds 
and other precious stones. This habit 
made him acquainted with the leading 


‘pawnbrokers and jewelers of the Bow- 


AN OLD ADVERTISEMENT USED BY J. H. JOHNSTON 


scendant of one of the F. F. V.’s—the 
contemporaneously awesome “First 
Families of Virginia”—and his manner 
did not belie the report. In early life 
he was said to have been educated as a 
physician, to have been a convive of 
“Dandy Marks” and other noted New 
York blades, and to have practised 
briefly at the old City Hotel, which an- 
tedated the Astor House as the town’s 


ery. He would spend hours peering into 
jewelers’ windows through his pince-nez, 
intent on examining the wares exhibited 
for sale. Again, he would be found at a 
pawnbrokers’ auction, enthusiastic in 
his scrutiny of the articles to be dis- 
posed of under the hammer. If a gem 
was offered he would be worked up to 
such a frenzy of excitement that he was 
often known to bid fabulous amounts, 
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but as his eccentricities were known to 
all no one resented this manifestation. 
On such occasions, when offering thou- 
sands, he would not be possessed of a 
nickel. His favorite haunts were Simp- 
son’s pawn shop, and the jewelry stores 
of Wilson & Waite, P. Murphy, and 
J. H. Johnston, all on the Bowery near 
Broome St. From these, and other kin- 
dred establishments he used to collect a 
daily tribute of ten cents. Every day he 
would go his rounds collecting his dime. 

Mr. Waite, of the firm of Wil- 
son & Waite, in relating some of the 
doctor’s eccentricities to a reporter, told 
how on occasion, after receiving his 
daily stipend, he was known to go round 
the corner and pay a boy five cents to 
black his boots—boots, too, that were a 
sorry protection against the weather. 
The ruling passion of dress never de- 
parted from him. He still dangled by a 
cord around his neck, his familiar eye- 
glass, which he ostentatiously made use 
of on every occasion. He also wore, 
when he went abroad, tattered apologies 
for gloves. These well known peculiari- 
ties made him a noted character. 

About 1875 an event took place that 
served to broadcast his appearance and 
a characteristic mannerism in remote 
corners of the globe. He became the 
hero of an advertising chromo that had 
a world-wide circulation. J. H. John- 
ston, the jeweler of 150 Bowery, later of 
Union Square, and then of John St., 
whose store-front is represented in the 
picture, thus related the history of this 
realistic publicity agent, to a reporter 
writing the “Tall Doctor’s” obituary. 

“Some five years ago, or over, I had 
an idea of starting a trade journal and I 
wanted a picture—something comical— 
for the front page. I thought over sev- 
eral designs myself and consulted artists 
on the subject, but before-I had time to 
mature my plans Black Friday came and 
knocked my newspaper scheme sky-high. 
I then thought of having something 
done in the way of a picture for adver- 
tising purposes. I gave instructions to 
an artist and he sketched for me a fat 
Dutchman leaning over looking at the 
window while a bootblack took a whiff 
at his lighted cigar. I didn’t like the 
Dutchman and I had the same idea again 
reproduced, substituting a dominie for 
the Dutchman. The change did not 
please me. Finally it occurred to me 
that the “Tall Doctor” would be just the 
man to put into my picture. I had seen 
him so often in that very attitude, al- 
ways taking observations with that in- 
evitable eyeglass that I decided on re- 
producing the attitude. A lad who is 
called “Whitey” from the hue of his 
complexion used to black boots around 
the corner in Broome St. He was just 
the boy I wanted to complete my group. 
Eugene Meeker had then his studio in 
Union Square. I arranged the group 
just as you see it in the picture, and Mr. 
Meeker reproduced them on canvas, for 
which I paid him $200. The canvas was 
18 x 18. The “Tall Doctor” and 
“Whitey,” the shoe black, were immor- 
talized, and I was in possession of a 





(Continued on page 241) 
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THE ROBBINS COMPANY 


Class Pins and Rings 
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Fraternity and Club Emblems 









Presentation Jewels 





College Jewelry Medals for all purposes 
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Trophy Awards 









Convention Badges 


Souvenir Jewelry 





Prize Cups 











Souvenir Spoons Advertising Novelties 


QUALITY and ORIGINALITY 


Address All Communications to the Factory 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


Designers and Manufacturers 
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LORRAINE WATCHES 


Nationally Known 
for Their High Standard of Precision and Accuracy 
Distinctive Platinum and White Gold Cases 


A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL SHAPES AND GRADES OF 


Diamond Set Watches—Ladies’ Wrist Watches—Gents’ 
Strap and Pocket Watches—Split Timers and Chrono- 
graphs—Nurses’ and Nuns’ Watches—8-Day Plain and 
Alarm Watches 
















IN ALL SHAPES IN ECRASE LEATHER CASES 
Ball Pendant Watches enameled in fine designs 






I. EFRUS 
H. C. COHEN 











12 John Street New York 
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| Interesting Collection of Old Watches in 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia 


By WILLIAM WARD 




















UCKED away in Memorial Hall, 
yp mene Park, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the building that was one of the centers 
of activity in the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876, are several collections that inter- 
est jewelers, not only in Philadelphia but 
others who visit the city. Many go to 
the hall, which is easy of access, and 
spend hours over the collections of 
watches, of silver plate of the Colonial, 
and other showings of old time jewelry. 

Much interest is centered on the noted 
S. B. Fleisher collection of watches and 
watch keys. The latter is something new 
in the collection line and is of unusual 
interest to veteran jewelers and watch- 
makers, now that the key has gone out 
of date as far as watches are concerned. 

Mr. Fleisher is dead and the collection 
has been inherited by his son, Walter, 
who has loaned it to the Pennsylvania 
museum, domiciled in the hall, pending 
decision on its future. The late Mr. 
Fleisher was a millionaire silk manufac- 
turer, who in boyhood had learned the 
watchmaker’s art, and the collection was 
his hobby after he had acquired wealth 
in silk manufacturing. ~ 

Almost all the watches in the collec- 
tion are the works of famous masters of 
the craft in Europe centuries ago. All 
kinds are in the collection, from the 
huge, almost clocklike pieces of the 16th 
and 17th centuries to daintier models of 
later years. There are beautifully enam- 
eled watches of the highest artistic con- 
ception and workmanship cheek by jowl 
with others in which utility was the chief 
aim and others in which grotesqueness 
was aimed at. 

The watchmakers of two or three cen- 
turies ago must have had plenty of time 
to spend on their work, for most of the 
pieces plainly were not turned out in a 
few days or weeks. In some cases the 
history of the watch shows years spent 
on intricate work, both in movements 
and ornamenting the cases. One espe- 
cially intricate timepiece is a Masonic 
watch, the works being made in the forms 
of Masonic emblems, while the case and 
dial are elaborately ornamented with 
symbols of that craft. The case is of 
solid gold and the balance wheel is of 
14-carat gold. Masonic signs are sub- 
stituted for the usual figures on the dial. 

Another oddity in the collection has a 
case of solid gold beautifully ornamented 
with enamel and with the balance wheel 
showing through the dial. Another is of 
silver, open-faced, of cylinder movement, 
with the hours showing through an open- 
ing in the dial as they appear at the cor- 
rect time. 

Some fop of the 17th century had a 
watch made with which he probably 
aroused the envy of his companions and 


the admiration of the ladies whenever he 
was asked the time. This has a gold 
outer case which, when opened, reveals 
an inside case of finely carved agate 
set with diamonds. 

L. Duchene et Fils of Geneva in 1750 
made an ingenious watch for one cus- 
tomer who wanted something different. 
It is much larger than the modern 
watch and of the repeater style, small 
gold and silver figures striking the hours. 

Somewhere in France during the early 
part of the 18th century there was a 
watchmaker with a sense of humor who 
had a customer of the same nature. To- 
gether they evolved a watch with two 
dials, one in front, the other in back, 
with which the wearer must have had 
a lot of fun when asked the time. The 
watch is open-faced, with silver case. 
The front dial shows the regulation fig- 
ures, but the back one is divided into 10 
hours instead of 12, while it shows 100 
minutes to the hour instead of the usual 
60. As the back dial proved to be a 
dummy one, Mr. Fleisher’s theory is that 
the wearer used it to have some fun 
when asked the time or in comparing it 
with watches worn by his acquaintances. 

Some musically inclined person wore a 
key winder gold repeater which not only 
struck the hours, but contains a figure 
on the dial which plays an air on a 
tiny guitar. This watch is still perfect 
in its mechanism, although it was made 
in Switzerland in 1720, and when wound 
operates, guitar player and all. 

A watch with a rock crystal inner 
case, with an outer case of silver, bears 
the name of Fr. Garandan and the date 
1640. The dial is in gold and blue and 
the enameling was done daintily. 

Nothing in the watch line was too nice 
for the ladies of past years. One made 
in Paris early in the 17th century has a 
case as thin as those of today, but to 
atone for the thinness it is heavily in- 
crusted with turquoises and rubies and 
must have cost considerable money. An- 
other lady’s watch of an even earlier 
date is of chatelaine style. It has a car- 
nelian case and was made by Adam 
Gluck at Augsburg, Germany, the date 
being 1650. 

An oddity is a good-sized silver watch, 
the dial showing the 24 hours and the 
time indicated by the brass figure of a 
man with silver arms which point to the 
figures. An English lever movement 
watch made by Wilders of London in 
1760 is a beautiful specimen of enamel- 
ing, even the works being enameled. 

About the oldest timepiece in the col- 
lection is one made in Germany about 
1565. It is a hunting case one with bar 
balances and the dial of bronze. It has a 
24-hour dia] and is of repeater type, the 
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hours still striking clearly when it is 
wound up. : 


A watch made by Andre Champion of 
Paris early in the last century contains 
not only the hours, minutes and seconds 
on the dial, but a calendar as well. A 
striking bit of enamel work is a hunt- 
ing scene on the bronze and silver case 
of a watch made in Switzerland in 1610. 


Mr. Fleisher served his apprenticeship 
as a watchmaker with the late George 
W. Russell, a noted jeweler of his time 
here, whose store was on Sixth St. just 
above Market St. But he did not work 
long at his trade after receiving his 
papers, but went into the silk business, 
seeing more of a future in it than re- 
maining at a watchmaker. He was noted 
as a patron of the arts and was presi- 
dent of the Graphic Club. 








A Famous Jewelry Advertisement 


(Continued from page 239) 





clever advertising medium. Whoever has 
seen or known the Doctor and was con- 
versant with his habits was at once 
struck with the admirable likeness, and 
the faithful manner in which his famil- 
iar attitude was reproduced. The poor 
old Doctor was no less pleased. Many a 
day have I seen him come around to the 
window and gaze wistfully at that pic- 
ture. I was in doubt at first whether I 
would have the picture chromoed. I 
placed the canvas in the window and 
watched the effect. The first to come 
along was a young girl with a basket on 
her arm. She no sooner caught sight of 
the picture than she burst into laughter. 
Instantly a very stout, portly gentleman 
crossed the street and he hurried to the 
side of the young girl. His fat face re- 
laxed into a broad grin. That settled it. 
I at once had it chromoed and there are 
copies of it in every city of the United 
States and in every country of Europe. 
I have even had an order from the Sand- 
wich Islands. I did all I could to help 
the poor old man along and have paid 
him small sums regularly, but he was 
past reforming.” 

A number of philanthropic gentlemen 
connected with Trinity Church, Dr. Dix 
among them, took an interest in procur- 
ing the Doctor a home in his old age. 
With this object in view they contributed 
a purse, and made arrangements to have 
him admitted to St. Luke’s Home o 
Hudson St. When all the arrangements 
were completed he finally refused to 
enter as an inmate. He subsequently 
explained to Mr. Johnston and others 
that his reasons for doing so were that 
the managers of the Home endeavored 
to have him sign a paper stipulating 
that if he rei heir to any property or 
any was bequeathed to him, that it should 
revert to the Home. He refused, he 
said, to subscribe to these terms. H° 
continued to dwell in a hovel in the vi- 
cinity of his old haunts, and his last days 
were passed close to the shops wherein 
gleamed the costly wares that had been 
his futile obsession. 
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These watches are sold by the leading jewelers throughout the United States and Canada, 
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Costume Bracelets Are in Style 


A Popular Stone Set Bracelet 





| Always Something New 


Electric Chain Co. of Mass. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Rare Antique Jewelry in the Boston Museum 


HERE is a piece of gold jewelry in a 

safe in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts in the making of which the artist 
did justice to his trade. There are lions 
carved on each corner of it, there are 
human figures, there are thistle blooms 
and even tiny bees crawling up the sides 
of the blooms. The spines upon the 
thistles are so infinite that they scarcely 
are visible, the muscles in the animals 
and humans are perfect and the tracery 
is magnificent and almost needs a mag- 
nifying glass to see it at all. It is 
carved in gold and is the head of some 
form of pin. This particular piece was 
found in a tomb at Peloponnese, and 
dates from about 400 B.C. (See p. 245.) 

There is another Greek piece in the 
museum—Victory driving a two-horse 
chariot. This is supposed to have been 
made for the statue of a goddess in a 
temple of about the same era—400 B.C. 
It must have been. No living woman 
even then could deserve such a wonderful 
tribute. It is in the form of an earring. 

The ancient Egyptians were heathens, 
to us, and still when we see their work 


of Fine Arts 


By R. T. ELMEs 


we puzzle as to how they did it with the 
tools and means they had. Dows Dun- 
ham, assistant curator of the Egyptian 
Department, isn’t quite sure himself. 
Mr. Dunham has returned from Egypt 
quite recently, and is a mine of informa- 
tion on the subject, but he is frank 
enough to admit that he doesn’t know. 
He pointed out an alabaster vase with 
the name of King Aspalta. It has a 
gold filigree collar with cornelian and 
beryl pendants, but all the parts are not 
fixed together and it is somewhat broken. 
That piece has lasted since 1900 B.C., 
yet when its maker fingered it he con- 
structed it so delicately that no modern 
dare try to repair it. 

The museum, in the immense and un- 
equalled amount of material it possesses, 
has a number of Egyptian necklaces and 
fragments of necklaces. All figures and 
statues of ancient Egyptians, you will 
remember, wear the .necklace. One 
specimen of the Sixth Dynasty—roughly 
about 2600 B.C.—is unusually interest- 
ing because it is a funerary necklace, 
and is exceptionally elaborate. The 
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beads in it are of faience, and the ar- 
rangement of color is admirable. The 
only trouble is that the large beads of 
the outer edge and some of the inner 
circles are of gold, but the gold is an 
Egyptian gold-brick. The somewhat 
solid matter is simply wood, the gold a 
slight veneer. Today the time taken in 
making the deception would be of much 
more value than the gold saved. This 
necklace, taking though it is, has but 
commonly tooled ends. Those that the 
living wore almost always had ends with 
carvings of hawk’s heads. 

Incidentally in the same room as the 
jewelry of the 12th Dynasty—2000 B.C. 
—there is a wooden coffin with a mass of 
inscription and drawing. Several of the 
drawings are in color and of jewelry, and 
a description of each piece is carved in 
the wood. , 

In another room is a collection of 
bracelets woven in beads and gold, but 
resembling Indian wampum. The care 
and elaborateness of the work, however, 
soon kill the resemblance. Two of the 
most beautiful bracelets are each but 


EGYPTIAN NECKLACD OF FAIENCE AND GOLD LEAF (SIXTH DYNASTY) ; ABOUT 2500 B. C.. NOW IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM 


OF FINE ARTS 
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DIAMOND-HEART PRODUCTS 


ARE EASY TO SELL 


“7 


Engagement dm} Rings Wedding “m3 Rings 
A FACT 


HE Diamond-Heart organization has # 
i never strived to build up a wide dis- § 
q tribution of its products, but rather cater to a & 
restricted clientele that prefers real character, 
built in value, and exclusive but stylish crea- 
tions that are demanded by a discriminating 
and particular trade. 












If you seek “something nice,” something out of 
the ordinary, something decidedly different—mer- 
chandise of lasting worth that gives a lifetime of 
service to the buyer and will help build prestige and 
good-will for your establishment, try the Diamond- 
Heart line. 


Special Order Creations Patd. May 25, 1926 


Giving special orders prompt and efficient attention 
is one of the important functions of our business. 


The Diamond-Heart Co. 


108 FULTON STREET Makers of Jewelry Since 1907 NEW YORK CITY 























cat rites DUNN BROTHERS _ seing sive | 
Knives ; Belt Buckles 
Best of Steel. Salable Patterns. 


Handsome Hand 
Engraved Designs. 


Very Attractive 
“Put Ups” 











Borders 





Sold by All of the 
Best Jobbing 
Trade 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Medium 
Priced Knives 


OFFICE and FACTORY—139 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Office—13 Maiden Lane San Francisco Office—Room 709, Jewelers Bldg. 
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half of a pair, for the Egyptian govern- 
ment claimed the other half. From the 
same tomb as the bracelets came six 
airs of earrings and several bracelets, 
all the property of the same queen. 

The collection of seal rings is so big 





BEAUTIFUL GOLD ORNAMENT USED AS 
THE HEAD OF A PIN, DATING FROM 
ABOUT 400 B. C. 


as almost to hurt itself. Rings of gold, 
silver and electrum. The times run 
from 2000 to 1400 B.C. One of the gold 
rings has an inset agate jewel with 














ETHIOPIAN PENDANT OF CRYSTAL 
AND GOLD 


carving, and a silver one has glass set 
In as a diamond would be set today. The 
ring of most interest of the whole hap- 
pens to be one made of iron. Iron was 
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a scarce and valuable commodity in those 
days. 

The Meroitic period—150 B.C. to 100 
A.D.—shows a collection of very finely 
carved gold amulets, also a gold brace- 
let hinged and jointed, with colors done 
in enamel. The gold is raised above the 
enamel, and the enamel filled in. 

One of the gems of the museum’s 
Egyptian collections is a very fine dis- 
play of ear studs. Many of them are 
quite large, and are constructed by a 
gold wire design soldered onto a flat 
base and the intervals filled in with col- 
ored enamel. They, alone, are worth 
many an hour’s study. 

Mr. Dunham took particular pains to 
explain a large flat gold collar once be- 
longing to an Ethiopian queen. The 
piece is a glorious example of engraving 
work, but any photograph shows but a 
flat, dismal thing. The point that strikes 
one most is that in that dead strip of 
metal was the connection between one’s 
self and mystery. Things like that hold 
one—make it hard to pass on and grasp 
the small importance of one’s self. 

There is a little piece of crystal stand- 
ing ona table. That piece of crystal has 
held the head above it looking calmly 
and serenely toward us to this day. 
Heads in these times don’t gaze to far 
posterity. Not the posterity of three 
thousand years to come. 








Spot Cash On Delivery 


HE seller had agreed to sell and the 

jeweler had agreed to buy certain 
goods to be delivered to the jeweler in 
New York, “Net spot cash in New York 
funds on delivery of the documents.” 

The goods were shipped, the seller in 
New York received the required shipping 
documents at 1 o’clock on a certain Fri- 
day afternoon. At this time the jeweler 
was in bankruptcy, Z was the trustee, 
the seller notified Z that he had the 
documents, and wanted to know whether 
Z intended to take the goods and carry 
out the contract. 

“Sure I do,” Z agreed. 

“Then, you'll have to put up a cer- 
tified check for $1,600 this afternoon if 
you want the stuff,” the seller told him. 

“That’s mighty short notice, for the 
check’s got to be countersigned by the 
referee in bankruptcy before it’s valid, 
but I’ll do the best I can,” Z agreed, 
made out the check, and hustled to the 
referee’s office. 

“Nothing doing—the boss went to his 
country home up on the Hudson,” he was 
told. 

“Then I’ll have to telephone him,” Z 
suggested. 

“Nothing doing—they’ve got no tele- 
phone in the house up there.” 

Then Z did the next best thing. He 
wrote a letter explaining the situation, 
enclosed the check, asked the referee to 
countersign it, and return it to him at 
once. 

The next Monday afternoon, after the 
banks had closed, Z received the check 
by mail, properly countersigned, hustled 
down to the seller’s office, and tendered 


him the check. 
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“But I said a certified check,” the 
seller objected. 

Z explained the whole situation from 
beginning to end, and demanded that 
the seller accept the check. 

“I did everything reasonably possible 
to comply with your demands,” Z urged. 

“Nothing doing,” the seller main- 
tained, Z sued for damages for not de- 
livering the goods according to agree- 
ment, and the New York courts decided 
in his favor, on the ground that spot 
cash does not mean an instantaneous 
handing over of the coin, but that the 
paying party is entitled to a reasonable 
time to comply with the requirements of 
the contract. 

“Net spot cash in New York funds on 
the delivery of the documents’ could 
never have been intended to require the 
buyer at all times to have in his possession 
$1,600 in cash, ready to make payment 
at any moment when the documents were 
presented to him,” said the court. 








The Verbal Promise 


¢¢\7OU let Jones have $100 worth of 
goods, and if he don’t pay you I 
will,” X offers, the jeweler sells the 
goods on the strength of this agreement, 
Jones does not pay, the jeweler sues X, 
and the latter evades payment on the 
ground that the promise was one to 
answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
carriage of another, which the “Statute 
of Frauds” requires to be in writing. 

This is a very elementary rule, which 
every jeweler is familiar with, but, sup- 
pose that X says to Jones, “You owe 
the jeweler $100, you help me finish the 
carpenter work on my house on Crescent 
Avenue and I’ll pay the jeweler,” Jones 
does the work, X refuses to pay the 
jeweler, and the jeweler advises Jones 
to sue. 

“The difficulty is that his promise was 
really to become answerable for my debt 
to you, which the Statute of Frauds re- 
quires to be in writing, and I didn’t 
have the scratch of a pen from him,” 
Jones demurs. 

“My view of the law is that the Statute 
of Frauds applies only to a promise made 
to the creditor, and does not apply to a 
case like this, where the promise is made 
direct to the debtor. I feel so sure of 
my ground that, if you’ll go ahead and 
sue, and the court decides against you, 
I’ll pay the costs,” the Jeweler offers. 

“You couldn’t make a fairer offer than 
that,” Jones agrees and promptly enters 
suit. 

The jeweler did not have to pay the 
costs, however, Jones collected his $100, 
and paid it over to the jeweler, as the 
general rule is that a promise to pay a 
debt made directly to the debtor need not 
be in writing. 

This rule has been laid down by the 
Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Washington and Wis- 
consin courts. 




























READY 
for the inspection of 
discriminating jewelers 


THE 1928 
ZENITH EXHIBIT 
OF FINE WATCHES 
AND CLOCKS 
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OUR representatives are now 
on the road with a complete line 
including many smart advance 
and ultra modern designs. It 
will be distinctly advantageous 
to withhold making additions 
to your stock until you have 







had an opportunity to see this 






interesting collection. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST ACCURATE 
TIMEPIECE 


& 


Sole Agents in the United States 


THE 
ZENITH WATCH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
64 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


POCKET WATCHES, WRIST WATCHES 
CLOCKS 
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Ready to Serve You 
fy WE CARRY ONE OF THE 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF 
SILVERWARE IN 
t 
SILVER PLATE 
FLATWARE 
HOLLOWWARE 
CQO o 
IF MORE CONVENIENT. IT IS 
FULLY STOCKED AND 
PROMPT AND _ EFFICIENT 
SERVICE. 
Silverware Since 1869 Branch 
14 Maiden Lane 1 W. 47th St. 


LARGEST AND MOST 
i: Dh NEW YORK 
STERLING 
and 

USE OUR UPTOWN BRANCH 

EQUIPPED TO GIVE YOU 

Certland 4644-45 Bryant 6683-84 

NEW YORK 


































Established 1893 
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— Watches : Jewelry 
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* 31 East Fourth St 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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“IF IT’S NEW WE HAVE IT” 
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Jewelry and Silversmithing School at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


HE term which George J. Hunt of the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, uses to describe himself is just 
as apt as the man himself. Instructor 
in metalry. The word “Metalry” is of 


other things that have to be handled be- 
fore beauty is turned out easily would 
understand why. Yet, fortunately, no 
real artist cares what the unpleasant 
means to attain the wished-for end. 





BAR PIN OF ARTISTIC DESIGN 


his own making, and is coined to cover 
all the branches of the work done under 
his instruction. 

Mr. Hunt is a link with the old age 
when those who now are little more than 
artisans were actual craftsmen. During 
his apprenticeship with Joseph Meyer in 
Liverpool several of the silversmiths and 
jewelers there were members of that 
fast-vanishing race. His object is to at- 
tempt to keep the master artists in ex- 
istence. 

The courses in metalwork were com- 
menced late last fall in the new annex 
to the Museum, are carried on in two 
separate rooms and are open to students 
who have completed the second year’s 
work in Design satisfactorily. The 
course in the room upstairs is that in 
the making of jewelry, that downstairs 
of silversmithing. The room for the in- 
structing in jewelry was arranged to 
accommodate 15 students, but already 24 
of them are taking the course, and a 
number of them have to come in in a 
second relay. Every seat is opposite a 
window, each student supplies his own 
tools and each has a lock-up drawer. 
Of course the school supplies the heavier 
tools and machines, such as polishing 
motor drawplates for reducing the sizes 
of wire and rolling mills. 

The school was opened almost before 
the building was completed, and the 
ones most eager to become students 
were young women. In the jewelry 
course more than two-thirds are girls. 
The general age of either sex in both 
classes is around 18 or 19—the time 
when most people starting out in life 
have left off groping about to find what 
they intend to do and are definitely aim- 
ing somewhere. In the silversmithing 
department, however, Mr. Hunt is en- 
deavoring to keep the work as much as 
Possible wholly to boys. Such work is 
much too strenuous and, in some ways, 
too dirty, for most young ladies. Any- 
one who has seen the large anvils, vises 
and tools they have to use and the pickle 
bowl of chemical lead where they have 
to wash their work in a diluted solution 
of sulphuric acid, and the blow pipes and 


Mr. Hunt’s ambition is not to teach a 
hobby but a real business coupled with 
extreme art. The first lesson is making 
a paper knife nine by one and one-quar- 





PENDANT IN OPEN WORK PATTERN 


ter inches, with ornamented handle 
about one-third the length of the knife. 
The second lesson is to make buckles 
for belt or shoe or hat, and that carries 
on to a silver chain 30 inches long made 
of separate long and short links, with 
six or more scroll ornaments. 

The fourth lesson is to make a pendant 
to go with the chain, and the fifth a 
bracelet of silver with scroll ornaments, 
united by chain links. 

That leads up to making a ring by 
uniting two silver rings close at‘the back 
and spread apart in front to admit a 
stone; then a silver ring made of a sin- 
gle piece of plate, with decoration made 
by filing pattern in the metal around 
the setting. 

At the end of the year’s course the 
student is capable of making sleeve 
links, oval, round or oblong, with raised 
rim around the edge and pattern ap- 
plied in relief on the surface. After 
that, as a very few minutes of Mr. 
Hunt’s quiet conversation will convince 
you, the student is going to keep right 
on until he or she becomes one of the 
revivals of that wondrous old school. 

The silversmithing course follows the 
same arrangement in the use of metals. 
Copper is used until adeptness demands 
a change to silver. And talks are given 
by the instructor at intervals during 
each course. In the silversmithing room 
most of the work is done standing at 
benches, for the amount of continuous 
muscular action necessary could not be 
brought into play sitting down. One or 
other of the innumerable plenishing 
heads often has to be fixed on an anvil 
and screwed into a vise so as to beat 
into shape the contour of any particular 
bowl or cup or piece, then there is a 
revolving soldering pan where the blow- 
pipe comes in, and at times a large rais- 
ing anvil must be used. But one or two 
girls have the hardihood to ignore Mr. 
Hunt’s dissuasion and to attend this 
class, and girls having such ambition 
surely must make good. Even the large 
steel mandrel for the shaping of feet 
for bowls and other things would look 
too aweinspiring for any girl not a born 
artist or a genius. 

The school is young yet, but the ma- 
terial for success is there. What’s more, 
Mr. Hunt is an inspiration for the ma- 
terial. 





BAR PIN SET WITH PEARLS 
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Only One Complete 
Floor Left! 


and various small units 


Count the floors in this outstanding New 
Jewelry Structure—there is only one com- 
plete floor left—and small units. You can 
see how rapidly a building fills up when 
planned from the tenant’s point of view. 


Here are some of the new tenants—you’ll 
know them all—at 74 West 46th Street: 


S. Van Wezel Marc Viatte 
Goldsmith Brothers W. & P. Jewelry Co. 
Smelting & Refining Yokelson Co. 
Co. Louis Beitchman 
Goldblatt & Polsky Kreindel Co. 
A.K.S. Jewelry Co. Edw. Gerardi 
Keller Mfg. Co. Harry Goldstone 
A. Schneider Carl Sternfeld 
Abraham & Cohen H. & J. Block 
Harry C. Ruger M. Brigante 
A. Lamberti 


Better make your appli- 
cation for space at once. 
14 East 
New York 
City 
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The Assay 


Determines the Exact Value! 


For over thirty years we have 
been Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver or Platinum Old 
Gold, Filings and Sweeps. 

hen you again have a 
supply on hand, let us serve 
you. 

CIOT® 


All requirements are given 
prompt and immediate atten- 
tion, and returns made accu- 
rately. 

CAOT © 


Conley & Straight, Inc. 
236 Eddy St. 
Rhode Island 
























































ASK 


JOS. B. BECHTEL & CO., 


Ine. 


729 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Wholesale Distributors 
of 
Pyralin— Toiletware 


ABOUT 


The 1928 Pyralin Spring Deal Gift Mer- 
chandising Plan. 


It is new, attractive and profitable. It is 
specially adapted for the coming months. 
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Paris Jewelry and Gown Styles 





Imitation Diamonds and Brilliant Jet Popular on the Riviera— 
Lace Fans Mounted in Mother-of-Pearl, Ivory and Tortoise 
Shell Now Being Carried—Jewelry Suitable for 


Elderly Women Again in Vogue 
By L. REID, Special Correspondent 


Paris, Feb. 6.—People back from the 
Riviera say that incrustations, for robes, 
just as for jewelry, are the great mode 
this year. At various fetes, opening the 
height of the season that begins this 
month, black crepe gowns were seen of 
an evening, with diamond tunics. These 
tunics form part of the robe sometimes, 
although sometimes being worn separate. 
When they form part of the dress, they 
are of uneven length, descend to the 
waist en one side, far below the hips on 
the other, forming a point, on the black 
crepe foundation. Others are finished 
with a half circle, in front and behind, 
the tunic thus lifting on the side. Other 
tunics come to the knees and behind fall 
in a train of brilliants. These gowns 
are extremely pretty, and with them are 
worn parures of brilliants, magnificent 
headdresses, that during the carnival 
will be immense. Casques, helmets, 
studded with brilliants are tied under 
the chin with a ribbon of brilliants, that 
is fastened without the means being ap- 
parent under the bow of brilliants. 
Slippers, covered with silver cloth, are 
sewn with brilliants, and everything 
sparkles and shines. But on the Riviera, 
it is rather a “Diamond” than a diamond 
year, say those who return. These in- 
crustations of diamonds are by no means 
reserved for the evening. Felt hats are 
trimmed with an ornament in “dia- 
monds,” which is the only concession 
made to femininity, the hat being other- 
wise severely plain. 


* * * 


Side by side with the “diamond” gown 
is the jet gown, partially covered with 
oblongs of brilliant jet, in old gold or 
In royal blue satin. The pastilles of jet 
are so sewn as to form a kind of tunic 
of jet, worn over a slip, although the 
gown is in one piece. Sometimes 
“squares” of jet are seen, or circles, cut 
in facets, to replace the lozenges. With 
these gowns special parures of jet, kept 
in the same style are worn. Collarettes, 
made of three rows of rounds, cut in 
facets are seen, with a headdress to 
match, while immense earrings, with a 
large “round” at the bottom, depending 
from several smaller similarly cut orna- 
ments, is seen. Shoes, the tops outlined 
with jet are seen, and quite a number 
of ornaments are worn on the flesh col- 
ored stockings. The stockings are usual- 
ly held in Place by jet garters, to begin 
with, and just below the knee there is a 
leglet” of jet, perhaps three rows deep. 
Anklets in jet are not worn as they 
might increase the apparent size of the 
ankle, a thing to be avoided for the same 


reason diamonds are seldom seen, an- 
klets being made in silver, platinum or 
gold, the chains being of the slenderest. 
At the waist, jet buckles, cut in the 
thickness of the material and forming 
a plaque of shining jet are seen. Hand- 
bags are sewn with jet lozenges or with 
jet beads placed so close as to make a 
fabric. Jet bracelets are seen, winding 
round the arm, like a serpent, or formed 
of bars of jet, carefully rounded, in 
which case a necklace to match is also 
worn. The bar form ornament, some- 
what like pailing, so to speak, is very 
popular, especially when the material is 
not valuable. 
* * * 

Bracelets in gold or in silver gilt, are 
also seen in this shape, the bars very 
slight and connected with invisible slots, 
to form a rigid bracelet when opened out 
for wearing. Sometimes the bracelet is 
formed of a number of gold sticks, that 
close and open out when desired. Every- 
thing tends toward the bar and lozenge 
in this type of jewelry. 

* * * 

Instead of black and white, much 
black and pale cream, straw color and 
what used to be known as “putty” is 
seen on the Riviera. Flesh pink is also 
much worn. There is a reason for the 
selection of pale yellows, almost white, 
of the palest warm grays and flesh 
pinks, for mingling with black. For no 
black fabric will stand very much of the 
brilliant sunlight on the Riviera. Thus it 
does not matter what color is used with it 
for the very popular incrustations. These 


incrustations are often in natural color. 


cotton or silk lace, with linings of the 
same color or in pink or old gold. Silver 
or gold metallic lace is also seen, with lin- 
ing of the same shade. These incrusta- 
tions are intended to break the severe 
line in the tunic-like gown and the meth- 
od is extremely successful. It however 
means more mosaic jewelry as incrusta- 
tions in gowns mean more of the same 
patterns in jewelry, and it is clear that 
the vogue for this type of ornament is 
by no means over. 
* * * 


Lace fans, of the very finest Chantilly, 
in both black and white are mounted in 
mother-of-pearl, in ivory and in light 
tortoise shell. They appear to be run- 
ning somewhat larger and like many old- 
fashioned ornaments with a certain 
raison detre, they are being carried 
again, coming back with the chaperone, 
who: is again seen. This means that 
there is a distinct and very decided de- 
mand for jewelry for the elderly, that 
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had fallen off during the war, when the 
aged were sent to the country and only 
the young were seen at dances. Design- 
ers are again beginning to think out 
what will look well on the woman of 60, 
who wishes to look 60, until now they 
have been occupied with the tastes of 
the elderly woman who wanted to look 
juvenile. This means a demand for 
jewelry of the more stolid type, for 
something substantial. The various 
pawnshops at Monte Carlo, Nice and 
Cannes show some of the ancient and 
voluminous jewelry worn by the ances- 
tresses of the ladies strolling in and out 
of the casinos. Many of these ancient 
models are being copied, for the tendency 
is toward a re-establishment of the old 
lady in her accustomed pre-war place, 
from which she was crowded by the 
flapper and other war products. Con- 
veyances are plenty today, there is no 
need for the elderly to pretend to be 
young or to be left behind, and this 
factor is having its influence on fashions 
both as regards jewelry and dress but 
above all on jewelry that, as a designer 
says, is no longer exclusively for the 
young. 








Timekeepers—Old and New 


Lecturing to the British Horological 
Institute, Northampton Square, London, 
E. C., on Nov. 16, on “Timekeepers, Old 
and New,” H. Mugford remarked that 
Thomas Tompion, the father of English 
watchmaking, was appointed maker to 
Charles II, and was buried in the Abbey 
in 1713, to be followed by George 
Graham, his apprentice and successor in 
the business, which was carried on in 
the City. 

“Tompion,” said Mr. Mugford, “made 
the long case clock in Windsor Castle, 
which is the standard timekeeper of 
England’s most noble palace. It still 
works every minute of the day and every 
day of the year. Another specimen of 
Tompion’s fine art is the world-famous 
clock in the Pump Room at Bath.” A 
contemporary of Graham in the service 
of Tompion, Richard Webster, made a 
three-dial regulator with mercurial pen- 
dulum, and this clock was the one origi- 
nally used by the B. B. C. to send out 
time signals previous to their being 
broadcast direct from Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. It was extraordinary that the 
work of these old English clockmakers 
should still give such wonderful service 
after a lapse of two centuries.—London 
Watchmaker. 








Traveling salesmen who visit Lowell, 
Mass., will be interested in the proposed 
new 100 room hotel to be built in that 
city. The hotel will be designed and 
erected under the direction of the De- 
velopment Service Corporation in co- 
operation with the directors of the 
Lowell Hotel Co. The Bowman Man- 
agement, Inc., which will operate it, is 
affiliated with the Bowman Biltmore 
Hotels Corp., of New York. The pro- 
posed hotel is to be of reinforced con- 
crete, six stories high, with brick facing 
and cut cast stone trim. 
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DIAMOND MOUNTED JEWELRY 


DIAMOND BRACELETS—DIAMOND Bar PINS 
DIAMOND RINGS—DIAMOND SAUTOIRS 


DIAMOND WATCHES—DIAMOND SCARE PINS 


All Platinum, Platinum Top, White Gold 
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Good merchants are always seeking goods 
which will sell during dull months. 


You, Mr. Jeweler, are no exception. 


In Stone Pendants you have an item, neces- 
sary to the modern costume, which women 
will purchase for personal use. Their sale 
does not depend largely upon gift occa- 
sions. 


Stone Pendants are jewelry in every sense 
of the word, of lasting beauty and value. 


Send for Selection 


STONE PENDANTS 





37 MAIDEN LANE CAHN & KORNBRODT, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO MORRIS WEIL 


Available in many varieties to suit every purse 
and purpose. 


Genuine Rock Crystal—Silver and Gold Mounted 
to retail from $5.50 up 
Genuine Rock Amber—Gold Mounted 
to retail from $8.50 up 
Genuine Chinese Jade—Gold Mounted 
to retail from $35 up 
Genuine Amethyst and Topaz—Gold Mounted 
to retail from $20 up 
Genuine Rose Quartz, Chrysoprase, Carnelian, 
Chalcedony and Swiss Lapis, Mounted in Silver 
to retail from $7.00 up 
Also all the above stones in imitation mounted 
in Sterling or Nickel Silver 
to retail from $1.00 up 
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The News from England 





Restriction of Alluvial Diamond Output Having Excellent Effect 
on the Market—Robbers at Work in London Suburbs— 
Close Fitting Helmet Hats Decorated with Large 
Brooches—Richmond Collection of Jewels 


LONDON, Feb. 7.—Now that the South 
African Union government has restricted 
alluvial diamond output under the pow- 
ers granted by the Precious Stones Bill, 
thereby ensuring that the export per 
month of this class of goods shall not 
exceed $625,000 in value, market con- 
fidence is much stronger, while the posi- 
tion of the London Syndicate is mate- 
rially strengthened. The demand for dia- 
monds appears to be practically back to 
normal, the first month of the new year 
having been satisfactory, diamond men 
say. In connection with the beneficial 
effect of alluvial control Backes & 
Strauss, the diamond merchants of 
Kimberley House, Holborn Viaduct, say 
that this is now marked. “The action 
of the South African government in 
withdrawing practically all digging li- 
censes,” the firm said this week, “and 
only granting a limited number so as to 
insure that not more than $625,000 per 
month of alluvial diamonds may be ex- 
ported, has had an excellent effect on the 
market. It is now felt that control of 
the Rough Diamond market is once more 
vested in the hands of the London Rough 
Diamond Syndicate who will be able as 
before to regulate the output according 
to the world’s needs. Business on the 
whole for the first month of the year 
has been satisfactory, and the demand 
for nearly every class of goods quite up 
to normal. Fine and medium quality 
smalls in all sizes are being used in in- 
creasing quantities, and although prices 
in these grades have not materially 
changed in the last few months, there is 
every probability that rates will stiffen 
owing to the smaller quantity of rough 
that will be available. The same ap- 
plies to méleés, especially in the medium 
qualities. An increasing scarcity in fine 
large sizes is making itself felt and top 
color brilliants, clean and well made in 
all sizes from four grainers and up- 
wards, are dearer than ever and very 
hard to find. This state of things is 
likely to persist as fine quality rough is 
not forthcoming in anything like the 
necessary quantities. Fine fancy shapes 
both in emerald-cuts and marquises are 


still very fashionable and prices rule 
high.” 


* * * 


There were several jewel shop rob- 
beries over the week end. At Balham, 
a London suburb, some men got away 
m an automobile with $750 worth of 
Tings and pendants from the premises 
of C.J. Quinn, watchmaker and jeweler. 
An Iron grid was wrenched off the 
window. The thieves waited until a 
patrolman had passed around the back 
of the “island” on which the shop is 





situated, and then worked with incredible 
swiftness. The officer heard the smash 
of glass and dashed back to the store 
only to see the raiders disappearing 
down the street in the faint light of 
dawn. The interruption, however, saved 
the jeweler much additional loss since 
the most valuable jewelry pieces in the 
trim were undisturbed. At Stamford in 
Lincolnshire the other afternoon a young 
man seized a broom left outside a jew- 
elry store by an assistant for snow 
sweeping, smashed the plate glass and 
started sweeping silver teapots, cruets, 
vases and jewelry off the display stands 
into the street. Shoppers and work- 
men nearby grappled with him and took 
the broom away, afterwards escorting 
him to the police station. In court he 
got three months’ hard labor. Some 24 
previous convictions were proved against 
him. 
* bd * 

Tiny close fitting helmet hats, in 
black and white and gray and silver 
feathers are now being worn in fashion- 
able circles. These hats are decorated 
with very large brooches in diamonds 
and emeralds. Although black and 
white and gray and silver appear to be 
the most popular colors, the feathers, 
delicate and softly-shaded, can be made 
up in any color blend desired, the 
brooches, in that case, being designed to 


harmonize. 
* * *# 


The passing of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, K.G., recalls the fact that 
the Richmond collection of jewels is one 
of the finest of modern times. In the 
collection is a glorious diamond for- 
merly the property of the Emperor 
Baba, founder of the Mogul dynasty in 
India. There also are 12 solitaire dia- 
monds once used as vest buttons by 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. A ring that 
used to be worn by Mary Stuart and a 
pair of earrings formerly owned by 
Marie Antoinette, comprise other valu- 
able items in the collection. The duke, 
who was 82 years old, was an intimate 
friend of the royal family here. 

* * * 


A Paris correspondent of the Stand- 
ard says that the pretty Queen of 
Afghanistan who, with her husband, has 
been staying in the French city enroute 
for London, has been visiting the jew- 
elers of the Rue de la Paix with a view 
to having her four beautiful diadems 
reset and fashioned on more modern 
lines. These diadems have a base of 
heavy gold and, according to the queen, 
they are not comfortable. According to 
this correspondent Queen Souraya told 
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one of the jewelers that she is in per- 
fect misery every time she has to appear 
at a ceremonial with a diadem on her 
brow. It would be quite impossible to 
wear them, she said, if she bobbed her 
hair. Two of the crowns are in dia- 
monds, a third is in emeralds, and the 
fourth in rubies. The royal visitor has 
much beautiful jewelry. A necklace of 
diamonds that she wears at the theater 
must be worth a fortune. 
* * * 


Recently it was recorded how a medi- 
cal superintendent at the Radium Insti; 
tute, London, described during a lecture 
the manner in which radium was used to 
test the genuineness of diamonds in a 
patient’s brooch, and how it disclosed 
the fact that two diamonds had been 
replaced by imitation stones while the 
brooch was at a jeweler’s for repair. 
The lecturer has now received a com- 
munication from the National Associa- 
tion of Goldsmiths in which it is pointed 
out that a grave reflection has been 
cast on the jewelers of the country. 
A. Hayward Pinch, the medical superin- 
tendent who told the story of the brooch, 
has informed the association that no re- 
flection on the probity of British jew- 
elers has been made since the brooch in 
question, was repaired by a jeweler in 
Continental Europe. 

* * x 


The jewelry industry has been called 
on to supply the most elegant of the 
wedding gifts presented to the Hon. 
Michael Bowes-Lyon (brother of the 
Duchess of York) and his bride Eliza- 
beth Cator, who was one of the Duch- 
ess’s bridesmaids. The couple were mar- 
ried this week in London, the crowds of 
spectators being so great that police 
cordons were broken through. Lord and 
Lady Strathmore, the groom’s parents, 
gave the couple a beautiful breakfast, 
coffee and tea service in silver, together 
with a cruet, silver entree dishes and 
sauce boats. The bride’s parents gave 
her a diamond tiara. Miss Cator gave 
her fiance a gold watch, chain, cigarette 
case and match box, with suitable en- 
graving, and she received from him an 
aquaramine drop pendant, a platinum 
and diamond watch, and a diamond and 
sapphire necklace. There were other 
jewelry gifts of distinction. 

* * * 


Jewelers and the makers of women’s 
wear appear to be working in unity since 
much of the newest lingerie has jewelry 
to match. Shoulder straps are now be- 
ing replaced by a single pearl string or 
jeweled chain measuring a foot to two 
feet in length. These straps have tiny 
bolt and screw fasteners each end, these 
ends passing through small embroidered 
loops on the undergarment. The 
“strap” passes around the neck and 
from the back it appears to be a neck- 
lace worn in the ordinary way. The 
Daily Mail says that this new fashion 
is prompting society women to have 
their pearls restrung to suit_the new 
vogue. Lingerie chains in real stones 
are available for the very wealthy. 
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Notes from the Paris Shops 





Cups and Other Trophies for Sporting Events—Combination 
Table Sets—New Traveling Cases in Light Colors Have 
Attractive Fittings—Department Store Competition 


Paris, Feb. 6.—All kinds of sporting 
events are now being arranged and de- 
signs for cups and trophies are being 
made. There is a decided inclination to 
supersede the cup, pure and simple, by 
trophies, art objects taking the place of 
cups. One of these trophies is largely 
reproduced in sporting papers. It was 
instituted in memory of the late John 
Ward, the founder of the International 
Motor Yachting Union, an Irishman 
well known in the States, and is com- 
posed of waves in onyx, the figure of a 
woman, representing speed, is carried 
forward on the crest of the wave, while 
below there is a figure of Neptune in 
silver. Another wave in onyx forms the 
base of the group that is supported by 
green marble, again supported by two 
dolphins, in silver. This somewhat com- 
plicated allegorical figure is more accept- 
able to some competitors than the solid 
silver cup. Others again prefer a cup, 
simple. Cups tend to be lower and 
wider, while like other silver ornaments, 
they are thickly embossed, engraved and 
otherwise ornamented. As time goes on 
more and more attention is being given 
to sports in the Latin countries and the 
value of the cups presented to com- 
petitors rises in proportion to the inter- 
est taken in the event, as shown by the 
number of tickets sold. This is a grow- 
ing industry well worth the attention 
of silver and goldsmiths, as, although an 
order for a single cup may not be worth 
consideration, the object is displayed in 
the show window for weeks before the 
event and forms a special attraction for 
young men, anxious to show their ladies 
what they may win if they are lucky. 
This is the class of customer that the 
silversmith is most anxious to attract, 
as prospective furnishers. While the 
purchasing of stocks for new homes is 
often in the hands of the aged, it is 
youth that chooses style and patterns. 

* * * 

The big stores are supplying tables, 
tablecloths, cutlery and silverware, glass, 
silver ornaments all en suite and to 
match, kept in a certain style for persons 
setting up house. There is a tendency 
in these combined sets to sell goblets, 
with short stems, the cups being bowl- 
like in shape. Low glasses, without 
stems are also seen, very often in silver 
mounts. Iridescent glass and cloudy 
glass in various tints is much used and 
the old-silver mount is supposed to pro- 
tect the glass or the cut crystal from 
damage. For out-of-door meals, and in 
the South of Europe and especially the 
Riviera families take their meals out of 
doors as a general rule, at any rate in 
the middle of day, these silver-mount 
glasses are safer perhaps than the ordi- 
nary glass. The water bottles of course 


match, while provision is always made 
for several bottles of wine, that whether 
mere liter measures filled at the next 
grocer’s or small wine merchant’s, or filled 
with treasured vintage, brought from a 
well-kept cellar, always requires a metal 
stand, whether in oxydized silver, in gilt 
or merely in copper. This stand of 
course corresponds to the mount of the 
cruet, of the glasses and the silverware 
used. Cruets to hold oil and vinegar, re- 
quired in large quantities, in salad-eat- 
ing lands, are usually high, the bottles 
holding nearly a liter of the liquid, for 
the ordinary family use, when salads 
are invariably made at table, in great 
bowls, sometimes in porcelain, sometimes 
in a metal mounted bowl. Cut-glass 
bottles are used for water, always abun- 
dant as the heavy southern wines are cut 
with water, to suit the taste of individ- 
uals, the idea of drinking wine pure 
and unadulterated never occurring to 
southerners. 
* * * 

An entirely new fashion for traveling 
south—everyone is going to the Riviera 
—may be seen in minute dressing-cases, 
in leather of various light colors, lined 
with satin or silk to match, with bottles 
in cut glass or in the new smoke glass 
tints, with gilt or silver mounts and lids. 
These traveling bags are one foot by 
one and a half, as the smallest size, 
rising to perhaps two by three. The 
dainty leather covers, in tints so light 
that they cannot be expected to last very 
long, are very convenient for identifica- 
tion purposes. Carried by the owner, 
herself, for they are distinctly a femi- 
nine article, they contain the necessary 
toilette set and usually one or two par- 
ures, which are used to set off one single 
gown, for evenings. Some women, pass- 
ing practical, wear a gown with an 
underdress for afternoon, removing the 
slip for evenings, the difference between 
the gown with high neck and sleeves 
and the evening dress being accertuated 
by lots of jewelry, which takes up very 
little room indeed. As safety in travel- 
ing is not increasing by any means, vaia- 
ables parures should never be laid down, 
but kept in the hand at stations, and at 
least until the train has started, as it 
is at this particular time that most of 
the robberies take place. This is the 
reason of the dainty little suit-cases and 
dressing®cases, that are so tiny that no 
excuse is needed for keeping a tight hold 
on them, in spite of the importunity of 
porters or hotel servants. 

* * * 


The fashion of combining glass-ware 
and silver or other metal, of fitting 
leather cases with silver-topped bottles 
is bad for the silversmith and the 
leather merchant. Both see their trade 
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absorbed more and more by the great dry 
goods stores that are gradually getting 
much middle-class trade into their hands. 
Everywhere in Europe advertising is be- 
coming one of the weapons of these 
stores, and while advertisement pays for 
a great, multiple store, there are few 
specialist shops that can afford to launch 
out, on a really large scale. A shop that 
can take four sides or sheets of a daily 
paper, has an excellent hunting ground, 
and in Europe, the small employee with 
a fixed salary, likely to continue indefin- 
itely at his job with a pension at the end, 
is likely to succumb to such advertise- 
ments as those sometimes displayed, 
showing that an alarm clock can be 
bought by delayed payments of a cent a 
day or so. No doubt many homes owe 
their existence to these facilities for pay- 
ment, and would never have been estab- 
lished if such did not exist. At the same 
time they should be sparingly used in the 
case of luxuries. The great objection to 
the big dry goods store, as against the 
one-man shop, is that it is impossible to 
look after customers properly. Watches 
once sold are not guaranteed and are 
often discarded when they cease to keep 
time. In the same way jewelry is not 
repaired, loose stones are not reset and 


‘general wastefulness is the result of 


careless buying. 

The big store and the display adver- 
tisement has however come to stay, and 
all classes of the trade suffer from it, 
excepting perhaps the antique jewelry 
and silverware shop. This branch, re- 
quiring special, connoisseur knowledge 
and being one of confidence entirely, 
flourishes exceedingly where the regular 
trade suffers from the competition of the 
general shop. For cheap goods the 
competition of the cooperative store is 
also being felt, for in post-war Europe, 
life has become very complicated indeed. 

* * * 


Jewelers, since the war, have done 
very well indeed, but there are indica- 
tions that their harvest of prosperity 
may be drawing to an end affected by 
the competition of the general dealer; 
through the duty put on certain articles 
of jewelry in the possession of private 
persons when passing from land to land, 
and through the fiscal policy of various 
countries that hampers their dealers by 
luxury and other taxes. The demand for 
articles of jewelry is still very firm, and 
it may be taken that just as long as 
dress fabrics are so costly, just so long 
will masses of jewelry be required for 
their adornment, to call the attention 
from the lack of material, by the beauty 
of the ornamentation. If skirts are 
fuller they are cut so as to use the least 
possible quantity of material, and there 
are no immediate signs of a falling off in 
the wearing of ornaments of all kinds. 





——— 





A DANGEROUS COMPARISON 


Customer (to drug clerk): 
candy good? 
Clerk: Is it good? Why, it’s as pure 
as the girl of your dreams! 
Customer: I’ll have a package of gum. 
—Dartmouth Jack o’Lantern. 
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Prince of Wales at Jewelers’ Dinner 





Honors Birmingham Jewelers and Silversmiths Association and 
Makes an Address 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG., Feb. 2.— The 
Prince of Wales approves of peace in 
industry movement, when he attended 
the annual banquet of the Birmingham 
Jewelers and Silversmiths Association 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 28. The pres- 
ence of a brilliant company—he ex- 
pressed the greatest satisfaction in not- 
ing that employers and employees had 
come to see that their fundamental in- 
terests in large production and thriving 
trade is identical. The banquet was 
held in the Great Hall at the Grand. 

Most of the newspapers give consider- 
able space to the speech made by the 
Prince. From that speech there ought 
to be one or two ideas worth enlarging 
on by the jewelers. While dwelling on 
the question of shirt studs the prince 
said that “while the evolution of the 
boiled shirt has caused the human race 
untold misery,” on the other hand “studs 
won’t stay put” in a soft shirt. The 


royal guest of the jewelers voiced a> 


common grievance against shirt studs, 
and it now seems to be up to Birming- 
ham to produce a stud that will be a 
boon to mankind by “staying put” in a 
soft shirt. 

Judging from the prince’s reference to 
the jeweled stud problem the chief rea- 
son men wear starched shirts at classy 
functions is because it is the only sure 
method of retaining the stud safely. 
Where one man wears a boiled shirt in 
this country several thousand wear only 
soft ones. If efficiency could be com- 
bined with the right decorative note it 
seems there should be a demand for a 
soft shirt stud in place of the usual 
pearl or linen button. 

The Star says that if the jewelers can 
produce a soft shirt jeweled stud that 
can be worn safely they will earn the 
gratitude not only of the prince but of 
the entire male sex. 

The prince referred to the claim of the 
jewelers’ industry to be one of the oldest 
of human handicrafts. He said: “I 
have seen it stated that in the history of 
civilization ornament comes before dress. 
I would not like to say positively whether 
the idea of a pair of earrings actually 
sprang from the human brain before the 
idea of a pair of trousers, but I have 
noticed that wherever fresh relics of the 
dark ages are dug up by archaeologists 
the evidence always goes to show that 
about the first job of the prehistoric 
craftsman was to make attractive orna- 
ments for his lady friend. Even before 
the latter had awakened to the deco- 
rative properties of diamonds or rubies 
they seem to have insisted on having 
necklaces made from the teeth of fallen 
enemies or the animal off which they 
had just dined.” 

The tyranny of fashions in dress and 
its adverse influence on the jewelry in- 
dustry was commented on. 


“Ladies’ fashions—deep waters into 
which I do not care to venture—must,” 
said the prince, “have been the hope and 
the despair of jewelers from time im- 
memorial. I feel on safer ground in the 
matter of our own male attire. For 
example: we would not be wearing 
sleeve links if lace ruffles were to come 
In again. To balance this it is quite 


Keystone View Co. 
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impossible to wear an elaborate watch 
chain on a gold pullover.” 

This brought the prince to the matter 
of men’s shirts. 

“Have any of you ever thought,” he 
asked, “why we all wear these stiff, 
armor-plated shirtfronts? I have been 
told the origin of them is this: About 
100 years ago men wore soft-pleated 
shirts in the evening and then, when 
mangles were invented, it was found 
that the shirts were returned from the 
laundry with the buttons ground and 
broken in fragments, so studs were in- 
vented. But because studs won’t stay 
put in a soft shirt, our ancestors de- 
cided to have their shirts starched. 
That, I believe, is the evolution of the 
boiled shirt which has caused the human 
race such untold misery. I am going to 
pay you a compliment by saying that in 
your art this present-day period, the 
hallmark of 1928 is in my humble opin- 
ion the best, and that the designs of 
modern jewelry have reached the zenith 
of beauty and perfection.” 

“Rational optimism” was the keynote 
of the speech. The prince predicted a 
better year than 1927, and mentioned 
that an augury is the tremendous de- 
mand for space at the British Industries 
Fair which opens in Birmingham and 
London at the end of this month. Other 
notable guests of the jewelers included 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir Arthur 
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Steel-Maitland, and Joseph Chamberlain 
the 20-year-old son of Sir Austen who 
made his first public speech responding 
to the toast: “Our Visitors.” 








Letter to the Editor 





Wholesalers Protest Against Broadcasting 
of Time Over the Radio 
NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1998, 

Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

We wish to put our protest on record 
against the broadcasting of correct time 
over the radio by various watch com- 
panies. 





We have received many complaints 
from dealers who tell us that their cus- 
tomers are finding fault with their 
watches, particularly wrist watches, as 
they do not keep accurate time to the 
second when checked with these correct 
time broadcasts. 

It is our belief that this broadcasting 
of the accurate time is hurting the watch 
business as in former years the watch 
wearer did not worry particularly about 
his timepiece if it varied a minute or 
so one way or the other. 

Today, every man is made watch con- 
scious as regards the exact accuracy of 
his own watch by this broadcasting. We 
believe it is injurious to the watch busi- 
ness as a whole and this goes for the 
very finest timepieces on the market, as 
well as those sold for a more popular 
price. 

Cordially yours, 

AISENSTEIN-WoRONOCK & Sons, INC. 

By Louis Aisenstein, Vice-Pres. 








The License Commission of Lowell, 
Mass., last week refused to grant a spe 
cial license to Oscar Cohen to conduct an 
auction sale of jewelry at his store, 
3 Middlesex St. The action of the board 
followed protests of members of the 
local jewelers’ association who were pres- 
ent at the meeting to explain why they 
opposed the granting of the permit. 
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Seized Diamonds Sold 





New York Concern Successful Bidder at 
Government Sale of Gems Taken 
from Lieb Ritterman 


INGTON, VT., Feb. 16.—That in- 
van in the sale of the remainder of the 
diamonds seized from Lieb Ritterman 
was stirred up in the jewelry trade by 
the items that previously appeared in 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was manifest 
when these diamonds were put up at 
auction by United States Marshal A. 
Harvey in the United States District 
Court room, in the Post Office building, 
here, yesterday. In addition to the local 
buyers that had been attracted by the 
sale, there were about 25 representatives 
of the jewelry trade from New York, 
Boston and other centers. The result 
was spirited bidding. The seized gems 
which had been appraised at a home 
yalue (which includes duty and profit) 
of $12,592, were knocked down for 
$10,750. The successful bidder was 
David Woronock, representing the whole- 
sale jewelry house of Aisenstein-Woron- 
ock & Sons, 22 Eldridge St., New York. 
The diamonds had been previously put 
on exhibition by Marshal Harvey and 
nearly all day Tuesday and all the 
morning yesterday up to 11 o’clock when 
the sale began, there were many people 
who were allowed the privilege of ex- 
amining the glittering gems. Many en- 
thusiastic comments were heard about 
the corridors of the building from 
would-be-purchasers and others who 
“would be” had they been able to as- 
semble the “cash.” Yes, it was cash that 
the marshal demanded. At the begin- 
ning of the auction he made it plain in 
an announcement that only cash or certi- 
fied checks would be accepted. He said 
it was his desire to sell the entire lot in 
one sale. 

A sprinkling of the feminine element 
among the men created more interest. 
Upon viewing the stones, many were 
the exclamations of desire that they 
might possess at least one of the tiny 
objects. A good share of them were 
small, in fact so small that in one pack- 
age weighing 13.85 carats there was a 
total of hundreds of polished diamonds. 
Another package containing the largest 
three gems weighed 11.45 carats. 

The auction sale started this morning 
and lasted only about 10 minutes and the 
first bid for the gems was one of $4,000. 
The bidding then became lively and there 
was little hesitation among those who 
had the money when the price was 
under $10,000. There was one local 
man, Sam Agel, of 18 Décatur St., who 
evidently had a considerable desire to 
Possess the lot because it was noted 
that his last bid was $10,650. Another 
man, David S. Thomas, representing 
Jason Weiler & Sons, jewelers of Boston, 
wanted the stones for his firm. He was 
the next to the last to make an offer to 
the marshal, his price being $10,700. 

David Woronock’s bid of $50 more 
captured the lot. After the diamonds 
Were sold, Marshal Harvey put up the 
brown leather gladstone traveling bag 
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in which they had been seized and 
strange to say, this brought $8.50 al- 
though the appraised value was only $7. 

After the sale was over Marshal 
Harvey said he thought the government 
received a good price. The appraised 
value by United States customs depart- 
ment was $12,592. 

“Yes, I’m certainly glad to get rid of 
those diamonds,” declared Mr. Harvey 
in pointing out the responsibility in- 
volved in being in possession of articles 
of so much value and having such small 
size. All during Tuesday and yesterday 
when the prospective buyers and others 
were allowed to examine the contents of 
each little paper package two or three 
deputy marshals were always near to 
make certain that there was no attempt 
made to “make way” with any of them, 
as could very well have happened had 
less caution been maintained. 

With the sale of these diamonds the 
famous Ritterman case is finally brought 
to a close. The original seizure was 
made by customs men at St. Albans in 
January 1926, when Lieb Ritterman of 
Antwerp, Belgium, was attempting to 
smuggle into the country 1,217.97 carats 
of cut diamonds, valued at about $122,- 
492.43. Wolfe & Company of Antwerp, 
claimed only 1092.05 carats of the lot, 
the remainder, 125.92 carats, being the 
quantity forfeited to the government in 
August, 1927, and ordered sold by Unit- 
ed States District Judge Harland B. 
Howe. 

Ritterman was tried and convicted for 
the smuggling offense at a session of 
United States District Court held in 
Burlington in March, 1926. On a writ 
of error the case was appealed to the 
circuit court of appeals in New York, 
the result being that the verdict was 
reversed. The next act on the part of 
the government was made by United 
States District Attorney Harry B. Amey 
of Burlington, who took the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, where- 
upon that body sustained the original 
verdict made in Burlington. 

Ritterman, in the meantime, had been 
released on $5,000 bail from the federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., where he 
had received a sentence of a year and a 
day. When the court ruled that he must 
complete his sentence he could not be 
found. He forfeited his $5,000 bail and 
is now a fugitive from justice. Wolfe 
& Company received its part of the dia- 
monds after payment of $40,000 to the 
treasurer of the United States. 

Thus, the end of an interesting dia- 
mond smuggling case. 








Amber beads temporarily strung on 
yellow silk cord, imported by the Lam- 
port Export Co., were assessed at 80 
per cent ad valorem as_ unfinished 
jewelry. The importer protested that 
they were properly dutiable as precious 
stones, cut but not set, suitable for use 
in the manufacture of jewelry. The 
United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and its judg- 
ment was affirmed by the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals. 
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Paris Jewel Notes* 





Square Cut Diamonds and Gems Find Favor 
in Exclusive Shops—W orth a 
Jewelry Designer 


Paris, Feb. 10.—Square cutting and 
mounting of stones is their proof of 
modernity just now. Even rings and 
earrings reflect the angular tendency of 
modern designs as shown by the most 
important houses. 

The exclusive shops on the Rue de la 
Paix are showing the large, square cut 
emeralds bordered with square cut dia- 
monds and mounted for earrings. They 
fit very close to the lobe of the ear, hav- 
ing no suspending chain. One shop 
shows square cut emerald pendants, 
some surrounded with diamonds and 
some suspended from diamond set chains 
or collars. Other shops show many ver- 
sions of the square cut pendant with 
variations of the square jeweled earring. 

Flexible bracelets of square cut stones 
are frequently matched with rings, also 
set all the way round with square cut 
gems. One of the leaders in this fashion 
is Coucheron, though Mauboussin and 
Fouquet also display stunning examples 
of the design. Some of the square 
jeweled bracelets are graduated so that 
the front of the ornament is from two 
to three times wider than the back. 

The pendant of some large stone, 
topaz, amethyst, sapphire, diamond or 
emerald is frequently finished with a 
border of diamonds at the top and bot- 
tom only, the sides being left plain. 

At least one dressmaker has actively 
entered the jewel designing branch of 
fashion. M. Jean Charles Worth claims 
to be the designer of an emerald pin 
which serves the triple purpose of 
aigrette holder, emerald pendant and 
two-part hat ornament. A large emerald 
forms the basis of a holder in which 
the aigrette, mounted on a screw pin is 
thrust. The pin screws into the back of 
the second emerald, which also acts as 
a safety clasp. A ring at the top of 
the large stone permits it to be worn on 
a cord as a pendant. 

Several fashionable customers of 
Worth have already ordered duplicates 
of the ornament, for which the dress- 
maker expects a large success. Even in 
the United States, he says, aigrettes will 
become fashionable. He intends to pro- 
mote the ornaments for wear instead 
of shoulder flowers on dresses, as well 
as trimming for hats. 

Many dressmakers are using rows of 
a dozen or more topaz buttons on after- 
noon dresses for spring. 





*From the National Jewelers’ Publicity 


Association. 








A man and his spouse were motor- 
ing through the wonders of nature’s 
countryside in their 1908 Saxon. “Darl- 
ing,” he said, “I have taken you over 
all the rough places in life as a good 
husband should, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, dear,” she replied, “I doubt if 
you’ve missed very many of them.”— 
Penn. State Froth. 
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Admit Their Guilt 


New York Diamond Dealers Who Were 
Implicated in Smuggling Case Plead 
Guilty to Receiving Smuggled Gems 


Another step in breaking up, one of 
the so-called diamond smuggling rings 
was taken last Thursday, when Charles 
Goldberg, a diamond dealer at 93 Nas- 
sau St., and Abraham Frank, another 
diamond merchant at 12 John St., New 
York, pleaded guilty before Judge Knox 
in the United States District Court, to 
receiving smuggled goods. Florente 
Lamot, assistant steward on the Red 
Star Liner Lapland, and the confessed 
carrier, previously admitted his guilt to 
smuggling over $100,000 worth of loose 
diamonds into this country. This leaves 
only Julius Adler, a haberdasher to be 
tried on charges growing out of the 
operations of this so-called “ring.” At 
the same time, Goldberg and Frank en- 
tered their pleas, Adler appeared before 
Judge Knox and pleaded not guilty to 
conspiracy and _ receiving smuggled 
goods. Adler will be placed on trial to- 
day (Thursday) and on the same day 
Lamot, Frank and Goldberg will be 
sentenced. 

When Adler’s case was called last 
Thursday, Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney John M. Blake, informed 
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the Court that the Government was 
ready to go to trial. The defendant 
however informed Judge Knox that his 
counsel, A. Greenthal, State Assembly- 
man, who is serving on the important 
Rules Committee was detained at Albany 
and would probably have to remain there 
for a few days. The Court finally post- 
poned the trial for one week and in the 
meantime Adler, Goldberg and Frank 
are out on $15,000 bail. 

Goldberg and Frank were allowed to 
plead to the second count in the indict- 
ments filed against them, in which each 
of the defendants was charged with 
receiving smuggled goods. In addition 
to this charge, Adler is also accused of 
conspiring with several Belgians. No 
indictments, however, have been filed 
against the alleged conspirators. 

Lamot, according to Mr. Blake, has 
made a complete and full confession and 
will appear as a witness against Adler 
when he is called for trial today. 

The arrest of Lamot and the other 
defendants was accomplished last No- 
vember by John Roberts, United States 
Customs officer and several other agents. 
It was upon the original information, 
however, furnished by the American 
Jewelers’ Protective Association that 
Lamot was caught. After leaving the 
ship, this steward was arrested, searched 
and in his shoes were found thousands 








Watchmakers Pass Examinations 


Horological Institute of America Announces Names of Candidates Granted Certificates of 
Certified Watchmaker and Junior Watchmaker 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—The following announcement has been made by 


the Horological Institute of America of the names of candidates granted the Cer- 
tificate of “CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER” by the Institute on Feb. 13, 1928: 


CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER GRADE 


CANDIDATE 


Edwin L. Berner 
George Briggs 


Harry L. Miller Hubbard Denn Co. 
S. E. Riley Not known 
L. E. Rost J. H. Kienker 


Anzio Sutherland 
Frank Suttin 
Waldon L. Weaver 
W. R. Wren 


EMPLOYER 


Edward Rapp 
J. Jessop & Sons 


H. O. Hanson 
Has own business 
John O. Tracy 

M. B. Smith 


ADDRESS 


Burlington, Ia. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
Sheffield, Ala. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bedford, Ia. 

Pauls Valley, Okla. 


Names and employers of candidates granted the Certificate of “JUNIOR WATCH- 
MAKER” by the Horological Institute of America on Feb. 13, 1928, include: 


JUNIOR WATCHMAKER GRADE 


CANDIDATE EMPLOYER ADDRESS 
Robert McCord Akin Student Elgin, DL 
Robert M. Atkins Mrs. R. N. Atkins Cambridge, Ohio 
Charles E. Carbaugh E. O. Little Auburn, {nd. 
Charles A. Carter Not known Centralia, Ill. 


Albert E. Curran 
Sig. Danielson 
Merrill J. Fitzjohn 
Arthur E. Fliegauf 
Louis E. Fornes 
Jack D. Israel 
Norman H. Jarrett 
S. E. Johnston 

A. H. Kendall 
John F. Krohme 
Clarence E. Kurtz 
Rowland Matteson 
Tom C. McCain 
Alex W. Poulson 
Earle S. Patten 
John W. Ray 
Albert Wilhelm 


Slavick Jewelry Co. 


F. Bangs & Co. 
J. G. Mines 
Oscar Fliegauf 

J. Jessop & Sons 
His own business 
Student 


James Allan & Co. 


W. J. Frank Co. 
Student 

W. J. Frank Co. 
Student 

Luther McCain 
His own business 
John Blackwell 
O. M. Jaccod 
Niles Pease 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Salina, Kans. 
JWayne, Nebr. 


‘Washington, N. J. 


San Diego, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Akron. Ohio 
Elgin, IJ. 

Akron, Ohio 
Elgin, IIl. 

Delphi, Jnd. 
Richmond, Cal. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Cincinnati, O 
Shasta City, Cal. 
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of dollars worth of loose diamonds, After 
disclosure made by Lamot the customs 
authorities arrested Adler, Frank anq 
Goldberg. Several others were also ap. 
prehended but they have since been 
placed in the custody of customs agents, 








Death of Jacob Gradwohl 





Secretary and Treasurer of Kansas City 
Jewelry Concern a Victim of Apoplexy 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Jagoh 
Gradwohl, 65 years old, secretary and 
treasurer of the Gradwohl Jewelry Co, 
1121 Walnut St., died suddenly about 
4 o’clock, last Tuesday morning at his 
home, 5325 The Paseo. Death was the 
result of a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. 
Gradwohl had played cards with friends 
until 10 o’clock the evening before and 
had seemed to be in good health at that 
time. 

Mr. Gradwohl had been in the furni- 
ture business in South Bend, Ind., be. 
fore coming to this city about five years 
ago when he engaged in the retail 
jewelry business with his brothers, He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Capitola 
Gradwohl, and also by four broth. 
ers; Ike Gradwohl, a jeweler in St, 
Louis, Mo.; Dr. R. B. H. Gradwohl, St. 
Louis; P. W. Gradwohl and B. H. Grad- 
wohl, of Minneapolis, Minn., and _a sister, 
Mrs. Morris Rothschild, of St. Louis, B, 
W. Gradwohl is at present in Europe. 
The brothers were all interested in the 
different stores, which were under their 
own management. P. W. Gradwohl and 
B. H. Gradwohl have two jewelry stores 
in Minneapolis and one in St. Paul. 

Mr. Gradwohl’s remains were sent to 
St. Louis where burial took place Thurs- 
day morning. 


Sneak Thief Gets Rings 


Young Man Visits Los Angeles Jewelry Store 
and Escapes with Gems Valued at $5,000 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 16.—A bare- 
faced theft took place recently at the 
store of the Geo. D. Davidson Co., 645 
South Hill St. close to the Pantages 
Theater. 

A fashionably dressed young man 
casually walked into the store and asked 
to look at some diamond rings. As he 
was examining a tray full he remarked 
he was not exactly pleased with them. 
As the salesman was reaching for at- 
other tray and had his back turned, the 
young man grabbed $5,000 worth of fine 
rings and rushed into the swirling 
throng about the theater and vanished 
from sight. 

















Diggers on the Lichtenburg alluvial 
field are not finding enough diamonds to 
pay expenses but, according to cables re 
ceived at Hatton Garden one digger, 4 
Dutchman, has struck luck. He bought 
four claims for $6,500 and has taken out 
stones worth around $300,000. One of 
the claims contained a big pothole and 
this, it is reported, is now disgorging 
diamonds of a value of $2,500 daily. 


Le 
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Bankruptcy Schedules 





ll Watch Co., Inc., Lists Creditors and 
Offers Settlement at 30 Cents 
on the Dollar 


Lenall Watch Co., Inc., retail 
a 180 Broadway, New York, and 
111 Church St., New Brunswick, N. J., 
fled schedules in bankruptcy in the 
United States District Court, Manhat- 
tan, last Thursday. The liabilities total 
$78.180, which amount represents un- 
secured claims while the assets aggre- 
gate $42,173 and are composed of cash 
on hand $73, stock in trade $42,000 and 
policies of insurance $100. This con- 
cern was petitioned into bankruptcy on 
Jan. 9 last. ; 

Among the largest unsecured creditors 
are: American Standard Watch Case 
Co., $112; Aisenstein-Woronock & Son, 
$132; Buxton, Inc., $185; Columbia Mfg. 
Co., $128; Charles H. Bulhardt, $127; 
Farber Bros., $733; L. E. Freeman Co., 
$137; H. C. Fry Glass Co., $251; Hanin 
Bros., $156; J. L. Herzog & Co., $162; 
Holt Clock Co., Inc., $638; Henshel & 
Co. $510; Hercules Chain Co., $132; 
International Silver Co., $398; L. Luria 
& Son, $317; Langsdorf & Co., Inc., 
$728; Lotus Glass Co., $435; J. W. Levy 
Corp., $147; Malemka Sagar Co., $524; 
Mabie Todd & Co., $185; Mathews Co., 
$114; Poltock & Seeler, Inc., $109; A. L. 
Pfersich & Co., $262; R. Pearlman, $673; 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., $536; Wm. 
A. Rogers, $106; F. B. Rogers Silver- 
ware ©o., $167; C. F. Rumpp & Sons, 
$282; Silver City Glass Co., $115; Seth 
Thomas Clock Co., $628; Seltzer Bros., 
$930; Towle Mfg. Co., Inc., $184; Uni- 
versal Jewelry Co., $136; J. R. Wood & 
Son, $286; Wolfsheim & Sachs, $770; 
S. Weinstein, $144; Zimmerman Bros., 
$1,212; Buss-Linthicium-Thorson Co., 
Inc., $3.007; Ehrlich & Sinnock, $466; 
Follmer, Clogg & Co., $134; Gorham 
Co., Inc., $1,291; Goldsmith, Stern & Co., 
$7,586; Lippman, Spier & Hahn, $274; 
Manning, Bowman, $180; Parker Pen 
Co., $291; Riker Bros., $601; S. Strauss, 
$3,357; Schaeffer Pen Co., $406; B. & 
L. Veit, $9,300; L. E. Waterman Co., 
Inc., $114; Wahl Co., Inc., $261; Yeblon 
& Mahler, $265; Apex Watch Case Co., 
$503; A. K. S. Jewelry Mfg. Co., $637; 
Samuel Abramson, $897; Arista Watch 
Case Co., $237; Arrow Jewelry Mfg. Co., 
$122; Bernstein & Chatelain, $462; Be- 
love Watch Case Co., $362; A. Cohen & 
Sons Corp., $650; Diehl Watch Case Co., 
$904; Delehay & Astor, Inc., $1,981; 
Dinhofer Bros., Inc., $376; Diboro 
Watch Case Co., $196; Emerson Watch 
Case Co., Inc., $619; Goldberg & Lubin, 
$370; J. Gottlieb, $385; J. R. Graef, 
$1,033; A. Hirsch, $1,720; Happy Jew- 
elry Co., Inc., $291; Ingomar Goldsmith 
& Co., $2,093; Knickerbocker Watch Co., 
$2,974; Lauter & Co., $1,398; Samuel 
Oberman, $3,279; Preson Watch Case 
Co., $880; J. E. Prins, $1,000; Pioneer 
ge Case Co., $475; P. R. K. Jewelry 
0. $171; Ross & Bernstein, Inc., $1,732; 
apy & Engel, $2,297; Streicher Mfg. 
0, $1,035; Samuel Schreier Co., $349, 
and Weinstrum Watch Co., $6,389. 


Lena 
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A meeting of the creditors of the Len- 
all concern was held on Tuesday, Feb. 
14, at the office of Goldman & Frier, at- 
torneys, 15 Maiden Lane, New York, at 
which a settlement offer of 30 cents on 
the dollar was made. The creditors 
present accepted the offer which is pay- 
able 25 cents in cash and the balance of 
five cents in a note due four months 
after the composition is confirmed. The 
note is to be endorsed. 








Milwaukee Jewelers’ Club Helds 
Monthly Meeting and Discusses 
Home Exhibit 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—A _ dis- 
cussion of plans for the jewelers’ ex- 
hibit at the home show was the principal 
feature of the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Jewelers’ Club, held at the 
Schroeder Hotel here on Feb. 14. Ervin 
Fuchs, chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, reported that the financial end 
had been well taken care of, and the 
jewelers were asked for suggstions as to 
the kind of display they wish to have. 
The exhibit this year will be especially 
elaborate, judging from the suggestions 
given, and every effort is being made to 
act upon those ideas which will “sell” 
the public on the idea of jewelry in the 
home. The display, of course, will con- 
sist of silverware, clocks, etc., arranged 
in an attractive manner in a prominent 
part of the Milwaukee Auditorium where 
the show, which is given annually, is to 
be held. 

The wholesalers of the city will do- 
nate a prize for the home show this year, 
as they did last year. The Sangamo 
Clock Co. will also present the Home 
Show officials with a prize for donation 
among guests at the show. 

The February meeting of the local 
club adjourned after Tom Bruhy, West 
Bend, had drawn the $2.50 attendance 
prize. The club is arranging for a 
dinner dance in April, at which time 
members and their friends will get to- 
gether. 








Kansas City Jeweler Displays Rare 
Jade Set in a Brooch 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 18.—W. M. 
Jaccard, who recently returned from 
New York, brought with him a very rare 
piece of imperial jade. The piece was 
in the form of an oval brooch, about 
two and one-half inches long, beautifully 
carved and of even color, and was val- 
ued at $3,250. 

It belongs to a friend of Mr. Jaccard’s 
who lives in New York and was loaned 
to Mr. Jaccard for a week during which 
time it was on display in the store and 
created a great deal of interest. 

This particular piece of jade has been 
compared with pieces in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York and 
has been declared by experts to be su- 
perior to anything there. 








A state court receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the business of Heise Bros., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Discovery of Platinum Reported 
in Sierra Leone 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The 

discovery of platinum in Sierra Leone, 
a British colony on the West Coast of 
Africa, has just been announced by the 
British colonial office, Homer S. Fox, 
American Trade.Commission at London, 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 
The statement issued by the colonial 
office reads: 
_ “Platinum has been discovered in 
Sierra Leone. It was first found in May, 
1926, by the director of the Geological 
Survey and a recent investigation in- 
dicates that the platinum-bearing area 
is about 40 square miles in extent, and 
that the deposits, which are alluvial, are 
likely to be of considerable importance. 
A, nugget weighing 7.4 grams (4.75 
dwts.) and some of the smaller grains 
have been presented to the British 
Museum of Natural History. 

“An analysis made by the Imperial 
Institute shows that the ore compares 
very favorably in composition with plati- 
num from the Urals and South Africa. 
The platinum in Sierra Leone is asso- 
ciated with basic igneous rocks resem- 
bling those of the Bush Veld igneous 
complex of South Africa in which im- 
portant deposits of platinum metals have 
been found. 

“Detailed information regarding the 
locality of the platinum discoveries will 
be given to any firm or persons who can 
satisfy the Sierra Leone Government as 
to their financial standing and their bona 
fide intention and capacity to undertake 
mining operations if they appear likely 
to be profitable. The Sierra Leone 
Government, however, reserves’ the 
power to limit the number of .prospect- 
ing rights issued.” 


Sneak Thief Grabs Diamond Ring 
and Escapes from Philadelphia 
Store 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.—A_ sneak 
thief proved too speedy to be captured 
after he had snatched a diamond ring 
he was examining under a pretence of 
purchasing in the pawn shop of the 
Federal Loan Co., at 19th and Federal 
Sts. 

The thief, a Negro, claimed he wanted 
a ring worth $50 and while Herbert 
Roberts, the clerk, was showing him the 
ring, he snatched it from Roberts’ hand 
and ran from the store. Roberts pur- 
sued him for some little distance but, 
suddenly remembering he had left the 
store unguarded, turned back. 














Orient Lodge, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Providence, R. I., will 
entertain the Grand Master of Massa- 
chusetts on March 22 when the initiatory 
degree will be conferred on candidates. 
Members of the committees include 
Joseph Kerkoff, John Torrey, Walter 
Thayer, Joseph Williams, Walter King, 
Albert S. Ingraham, David E. Make- 
peace, Evans Gilmore, Daniel Cameron, 
Halliday Thompson and Clarence Wee- 
man. 
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Mid-Winter Frolic of Outing Club 





Members of Maiden Lane Social Organization Hold Annual 
Dinner in New York 


As the years roll by the attendance 
at the mid-winter frolics of the Maiden 
Lane Outing Club grows larger, with 
the result that on Wednesday evening, 
the high mark was reached when 106 
members and guests gathered at the 
Cafe Boulevard, to enjoy the annual cold 
weather function of this organization. 
The opening feature of the 1928 social 
activities of this club dedicated solely to 
fun making was a huge success and 
already preparations are being made for 
the annual summer gambol which, as 
usual, will be held in June. 

The jewelers and their friends frolicked 
in new pastures this year, deserting the 
downtown district for a private dining 
room at the Cafe Boulevard, Broadway 
and 41st St., New York. The arrange- 
ments were excellent, the dinner good 
and the entertainment superb, making it 
very difficult for future committees han- 
dling these affairs to surpass Wednes- 
day evening’s festivities. 

Two long tables placed along the sides 
of the dining room were joined at one 
end by a third table where the officers 
and committee held forth. At 7 p. m., 
an orchestra led by “Bill” Cusack, who 
has appeared at practically every winter 
event held by the Maiden Lane Outing 
Club, struck up a lively air while the 
members and their guests found places 
at the tables. Paper hats in many 
shapes and shades were donned by the 
diners, making an amusing and colorful 
sight. Before the first course had been 
served President George Hilsinger per- 
formed the solemn duty of reading the 
names of the 26 departed members while 
the jewelers stood with bowed heads. 

Then followed the serving of the 
dinner consisting of grape fruit, soup, 
lettuce and olives, fish, chicken, ice 
cream, cake and demi tasse. This menu 
was “topped off” with cigars distributed 
by the members of the committee. 

When Thornton Webster, under whose 
personal direction the entertainment was 
given, was not leading in the singing 
of many old time songs, President Hil- 
singer was delivering a speech. George 
was just “bubbling over” with speeches 
but unfortunately had opportunity dur- 
ing the evening to deliver only four 
of his masterpieces. It is reported that 
he had seven more ready for the occasion 
but the other officers and committeemen 
insisted on a chance to be heard. 

President Hilsinger’s oratory was di- 
rected to calling attention to the “old 
timers” at the banquet. This was all 
right until the speaker began to call 
some of the “old timers” by name. They 
did not fall in with the idea that they 
were ready for the Old Men’s Home and 
objected to the subject being further dis- 
cussed. President Hilsinger, however. 
kent to his text until most of the younger 
men felt that they were passing the eve- 


ning studying history and that without 
a set of whiskers, a kink in the back and 
a heavy gold headed cane they were out 
of place in such a gathering of venerable 
patriarchs. 

With all his remarks about the “old 
boys,” President Hilsinger found time 
to mention the fact that Harry Ashe, 
greatest booster for Staten Island, would 
be chairman of the committee in charge 
of the coming outing. Harry was given 
loud applause and then promised the 





PRESIDENT GEORGE HILSINGER 


boys that if their enthusiasm lasted he 
would assure them the best outing ever. 

Not content with this announcement, 
President Hilsinger (despite the fact 
that the election of officers will not be 
held until next month) even presented 
his successor to the presidency. Of 
course the “boys down front” were puz- 
zled, but the “steam roller gang” under- 
stood and everyone was happy. 

At this moment in the proceedings 
“Jerry” Grant, the hustling secretary 
concluded that President Hilsinger had 
said enough and after some difficulty 
wrested the privilege of the floor from 
the presidential chair. Secretary Grant 
called attention to the fact that while 
the club’s president could speak he some- 
times goes astray on dates. It was 
pointed out that President Hilsinger had 
hit on the idea that “Thursday, Feb. 15” 
would be a good time to hold the year’s 
mid-winter frolic, and “Jerry,” known 
for his efficiency and obedience to the 
wishes of presidents, sent out notices 
announcing the day and date of the 
affair, as “Thursday, Feb. 15.” When 
the mistake was discovered, because 
Feb. 15 was on a Wednesday, new an- 
nouncements were sent forth; and that 
President Hilsinger might not make the 
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same mistake again, the association pre. 
sented him with a huge calendar. After 
several prizes, donated to the association 
were distributed to Messrs. Saltzman 
and Lonergan, the entertainment fyr. 
nished from the head table came to g 
close and then the paid talent was given 
a chance to earn their money. 

The tables were quickly removed from 
the room and chairs placed against the 
walls. With Thornton Webster acting 
as master of ceremonies, the program 
was opened by the Halleluiah Quartet 
composed of four “darkies” who sang 
many southern melodies. Their ability 
to harmonize and their antics made a 
hit with the jewelers and before the eve. 
ning was over they were recalled several 
times. This quartet was undoubtedly 
the best feature on the program. Next 
followed several dances by Adeline Reier 
who may have been imported especially 
for this occasion from the South Sea 
Islands. She was followed by Wanda 
Gall, who sang several of the latest song 
hits, after which Harry Tanner, in- 
troduced by Mr. Webster, as one of the 
best comedians in this country, enter. 
tained with a number of funny stories, 
After that, Miss Leslie Alston, direct 
from Janssen’s Hofbrau, did several 
dances, and then the colored quartet was 
again recalled. The entertainment pro- 
gram continued until about 10 o’clock, 
after which the jewelers and _ their 
friends left for their homes. 

The committee in charge of the affair 
received a great deal of praise for their 
efforts and for the success of the affair, 
This committee consisted of George Hil- 
singer, Harry Kip, George Frey, Wil- 
liam Peck, “Jimmy” Theise and “Jerry” 
Grant. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


_The following are the quotations for 
silver bars in London and New York as 
reported for the past week. 


Selling Price 


London U.S. Gov’t New York 
Date Official Assay Bars Official 

Feb. 14.... 26% 59 5g 574 

* 8.... Be 59% 57% 
16 26 #5 59% 57 

f.... Bey 595% 57 

“ig 18.... 26% 591% 57% 

= 20.... 26% 595g 57% 








An important change of location in 
the Philadelphia jewelry trade oc- 
curred when the firm of I. S. Sagorsky 
& Son, dealers in diamonds and fine dia- 
mond jewelry, moved from the second 
floor of the building at 820 Chestnut St. 
to a suite of offices on the ninth floor of 
the Jefferson building at 1015 Chestnut 
St., where it is occupying Rooms 907- 
8-9. In its new home the firm has 4 
handsome and well arranged suite of a 
large salesroom and three offices, all 
protected by heavy grill work. The 
firm, composed of Isidore S. Sagorsky 
and his son, Morton S. Sagorsky, has 
been in business in the Chestnut St. 
wholesale jewelry district for more than 
26 years, ten of which have been spent 
at 820 Chestnut St. They have a large 
middle western clientele as well as trade 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware and. Mary- 
land. 
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Louis C. Tiffany, Vice-President 
of Tiffany & Co., New York, 
Still Active at Four Score 
Years 


Louis C. Tiffany, vice-president of 
Tiffany & Co., which concern was 
founded by his father, art director of 
the Tiffany Studios, and president and 
art director of the Louis C. Tiffany 
Furnaces, was 80 years old last Satur- 


"hi Tiffany, who is an artist and deco- 





LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


yator, and is known in this country and 
abroad for his accomplishments in this 
direction, was born in New York on Feb. 
18, 1848. He is the son of Charles Lewis 
Tiffany, a jeweler and goldsmith, and in 
his early life showed a strong inclination 
toward the fine arts. Mr. Tiffany 
studied with George Inness and Samuel 
Coleman, then with Leon Bailly in Paris. 
He spent five years in Europe and the 
Orient, and besides working in water 
colors and oils he has devoted much of 
his time to the subject of decorative arts. 

Mr. Tiffany became interested in glass 
and its possibilities in the early 70’s and 
revived the mosaic theory in the con- 
struction of colored glass windows. In 
1878 he organized a company under the 
title of Louis C. Tiffany and Associated 
Artists, for the purpose of promoting 
decorative arts in America and particu- 
larly developing the making of colored 
glass windows. The name of the con- 
cern has undergone several changes and 
now is more generally known as the 
Tiffany Studios. 

Mr. Tiffany has completed many no- 
table works in mosaic which are on pub- 
lie display in New York and other cities. 
He has worked successfully in tapestry, 
Tugs and other materials, pottery, metal- 
lie lusters and enamels, and has given 
much thought to art in jewelry and 
aiverware. During his lifetime he has 
een honored many times and has re- 


ng many decorations for his art 
ork. 
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In 1918 Mr. Tiffany established the 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation for 
art students at Oyster Bay, N. Y., and 
deeded to it his entire collection of paint- 
ings, glass and other art objects, with 
Laurelton Hall, his country home, the 
Museum, Tiffany Chapel, and over 60 
acres of land, together with a $1,000,000 
fund, the income of which is to be used 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the foundation. 








A. Silverman Honored 





Friends Wish Bon Voyage to Prominent 
Jewelry Manufacturer of Providence, 
at Banquet Held On His Depar- 


ture for Europe 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Feb. 18.—Archibald 
Silverman, president of the manufactur- 
ing jewelry concern of Silverman Bros., 
and president of the New England Man- 
ufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association, left here early the past 
week and on Wednesday sailed from 
New York on the steamship Deutsch- 
land on a business trip in Europe where 
he will remain about six weeks. At 
New York he was joined by Mr. 
Freundlich, buyer of jewelry for the 
American Wholesale Corp., of Baltimore, 
Md. During his stay in Europe Mr. 
Silverman will journey through France, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Switzer- 
land, visiting a number of fairs being 
held in the different sections, particu- 
larly at the Leipzig Fair. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 13, Mr. 
Silverman was wished bon voyage upon 
the occasion of his second trip “to the 
old country” by more than a score of 
Providence men prominent as judges, 
lawyers, bankers, manufacturers and 
philanthropists, gathered as the guests 
of United States Senator Jesse H. Met- 
calf at dinner at the Providence-Bilt- 
more. In his remarks “Archie” went 
back 38 years to tell the assembled party 
of the first voyage he made out of Russia 
“to the country he had come to love so 
dearly.” 

The rich prospect before his father in 
the new country, said Mr. Silverman, 
was the chance to earn $10 a week, to 
which “Archie,” his brother and a sister 
were to add $3 a week each, making a 
grand total of $19 a week for a family 
of five children. It was to reach this 
golden opportunity, he said, that his 
father smuggled the family across the 
Russian frontier, traveling four days by 
sleigh, sleeping on straw-covered boards 
at night, journeying through Austria 
and finally by steerage to New York. 
In Russian money the $19 was equiva- 
lent to 38 rubles, a great income for 
them in those days. He told of buying 
his first ten newspapers for nine cents 
and of spending a penny of the profits 
to have himself weighed. Then the 
struggle upward, as a boy working in a 
jewelry factory, and all the family work- 
ing and saving. 

“You cannot be born in this country,” 
he continued, “and know quite what it 
is. You cannot have had all this always 
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and know what it means to us who 
have another standard by which to 
measure the blessing of it. That is the 
greater enjoyment of the immigrant. I 
thank God that my father brought me 
to this country which I have come to 
love so dearly at an age when I could 
come to understand it and its ways and 
before that opportunity was too late for 
me.” 

Mr. Silverman in several short ad- 
dresses was lauded for his service to the 
community as a man who had always 
given of both his time and his means 
liberally in welfare and charitable un- 
dertakings and who had contributed 
much as a manufacturer to the indus- 
trial progress of Providence. 

During Mr. Silverman’s absence 
abroad his son, Irwin, will look after his 
interest in the business. 








Youth Arrested by Providence Police 
and Post Office Officials Following 
Thefts From Mail Boxes 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 18.—For sev- 
eral weeks the police and post office 
officials have been receiving complaints 
of letters and mail missing from the 
mail boxes in the lobbies and hallways 
of buildings in the jewelry district in 
the vicinity of Clifford and Friendship 
Sts. Special investigators were detailed 
on the case and Nicholas De Simone, 19 
years of age, living at 123 Sutton St. 
was taken into custody. In Sixth Dis- 
trict Court yesterday morning he 
pleaded not guilty to a charge of forgery 
and was ordered by Judge Gorham to 
furnish surety in $5,000 for trial on 
March 2. Later in the day he was de- 
livered to Superior Court, where he was 
wanted on a charge of violating the 
terms of a deferred sentence granted on 
a similar charge in 1926. Assistant At- 
torney General Oscar L. Heltzen ex- 
pressed sympathy for the young man 
because of his ill-health and the de- 
fendant was ordered by Judge Hahn to 
be held without bail at the Providence 
County Jail until next Thursday. 

De Simone, according to the police, 
stole a letter containing a check from a 
mail box at 53 Clifford St. on Feb. 7 and 
tried to pass it at two banks without 
success. At a third bank he was de- 
tained and placed under arrest. He was 
locked up at police headquarters last 
night and just before midnight as the 
patrolman on duty was making the 
rounds he discovered the youth hanging 
by a muffler, which he had asked for 
previously because of illness. The muf- 
fler was cut and the youth sent to the 
infirmary, where his condition was 
found not to be serious. 

According to the court records the 
case upon which De Simone was at lib- 
erty under deferred sentence occurred 
about a year ago when he was charged 
with having stolen a letter containing a 
check from a mail box at 109 Friendship 
St. Another boy had indorsed it and a 
third boy had tried to cash it. Sentence 
was deferred on De Simone April 1 of 
last year. 
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Thirty-second Annual Banquet 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—Outside a 
February snowstorm, the wind driven 
flakes settling damply all over the city. 
Inside the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel the 
big ballroom alit, with glittering, flower 
decked tables, American flags fluttering 





ARCHIBALD RUTHERFORD, 
TOASTMASTER 


from the balconies and good cheer, good 
fellowship, good food, good music and 
good oratory reigned for hours. That is 
the epitome of the 32d annual banquet 
of the Jewelers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
attended by almost 400 happy members 
and guests tonight. 

As usual the event marked the club’s 
observance of Washington’s birthday, 
this year Feb. 18, being the nearest date 
to that anniversary and as following 
tradition the picture of the nation’s first 
and finest citizen was greeted with 





Saturday Evening, February 18, 1928 


at the 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


reverent and long applause when it was 
flashed on the screen. So also was the 
next picture, that of the flag, another 
one of the traditional features at the 
club’s banquets and of which it is proud. 

This year’s banquet was marked also 
by the presence at the speakers’ table 
of two of Philadelphia’s most prominent 
citizens, both of whom opposed each 
other last fall for the office of Mayor of 
the city, one on the regular or Organ- 


























THE BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR MENU 


ization Republican ticket, the other as 
an Independent Republican. The suc- 
cesful candidate, Harry A. Mackey, and 
his unsuccessful rival at the polls, for- 
mer Mayor J. Hampton Moore, sat al- 
most side by side, with only the toast- 
master between them and both showed 
themselves good sportsmen. It was their 
second public appearance at the same 
affair since the election last November 


and both outdid themselves in saying 
nice things about the other. 

That fine scout, Dr. Edward James 
Cattell, noted after dinner speaker and 
a favorite with Jewelérs Club audiences, 
also was on the list and he sent every- 





BODENHEIMER, VICE-PRESI- 


HENRY 


DENT AND CHAIRMAN RECEPTION 


COMMITTEE 


one away happy and yet thoughtful by 
his happy mixture of fun and serious- 
ness in his, the closing address. 

The guest table was up to its usual 
high quality. At it sat, in addition to 
those mentioned, Edgar C. Snyder, U. S. 
Marshal for the District of Columbia; 
Richard J. Petersen, president of the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Associa- 
tion; George A. Fernley, executive sec- 
retary of the association, Thomas J. 
Apryle, president of the Pennsylvania 
Retail Jewelers’ Association; Paul Got- 
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Clare Crawford and T. Edgar 


ieb, J. 

el president of the Jewelers 24 
Karat Club, editor of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR. : 


There were many informal reunions 
and good fellowship and making of new 
acquaintances at the reception preceding 
the dinner hour but it was right on 
schedule time when L. P. White, the 
club’s great master of ceremonies, gave 
the signal to the bugler and the mess 
call was sounded. Like good soldiers 
and good jewelers members and guests 
heeded the call without further ceremony 
and filed in to take their assigned places 
at the tables. 

Then came the traditional club cere- 
monies. In the absence of the club’s 
president, Archibald Rutherford of New- 














MAYOR HENnY A. MACKEY 


ark, a former president, was in the chair, 
and he called upon all to rise in a silent 
tribute of respect while the pictures of 
those members who had died since the 
1927 gathering were flashed on the 
screen. Those to whom this honor was 
paid were: Harry M. Pitman, Samuel 
McGonigle, Louis Boss, Samuel Collins 
and Mark Gattle. 

Then came Washington’s picture and 
then that of Old Glory and as the thun- 
derous applause for the latter died 
down, the lights flashed on again and the 
diners turned to devote their attention 
to this toothsome menu: 

Grape Fruit Alice 


Salted Almonds 
Celery 





Salted Nuts 
Olives 





Clear Green Turtle Au Xeres 


Planked Shad and Roe 
New Potatoes Buttered 


Breast of Guinea Hen—Stratford 
Sweet Potatoes Honolulu 
New Peas 


Stewed Snapper Philadelphia Style 





Lettuce Salad 
Assorted Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 


Nesselrode Pudding 
Fancy Cakes 
Cigars Cigarettes 
Cafe Special 
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Between courses a rattling good enter- 
tainment was given on the stage by 
talent furnished by the Keith vaudeville 
circuit, every number, especially the 
dancing ones, being received with ap- 
plause. 

But, good as the professionals were, 
the loudest applause was reserved for 





DR. EDWARD J. CATTELL, 
THE LAST SPEAKER 


the “olio” by the club’s own talent, of 
which it is deservedly proud. L. P. 
White had charge of this part of the 
entertainment and marshalled the per- 
formers onto the stage, the applause 
starting as he introduced the singers, 
most of them “old-timers” with club 
audiences. In fact a Jewelers’ Club 
event without them, would be akin to 
Hamlet with Hamlet himself out. 

First came Andrew (Andy) Toole, 
who gave his favorite imitations of 
Harry Lauder’s songs and Harry him- 
self could not have won more hearty 
recognition. 

Then there was “Bill” Armstrong, and 
the applause was thunderous as Mr. 
White announced that he would sing the 
same song he did at the first dinner of 
the club 32 years ago. Only for the 
strict rule against encores, Mr. Arm- 
strong would be singing it yet, so hardly 
did he grip his hearers, both with his 
voice and the sentiment of the good old 
song. 

Fred Yockel, another singer at the 
first club banquet, came next. Prefacing 
his performance by announcing that, 
“the girls that go out with me for a ride 
never walk home—because I drive a 
hearse,” he sang that old favorite, “It’s 
No Time for a Business Man to Die,” 
relating the experience of the wholesaler 
who was brought back from the under- 
taker’s grip by the fact that all his 
debtors were paying their bills promptly. 

F. A. Gianinni, Fred East and Frank 
Carroll, followed with selections that 
pleased everybody, but the hit of the olio 
was by George H. O’Connor, who sang 
“Saloon,” lamenting the passing of the 
old institution, and the audience in- 
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dicated almost unanimously that it sym- 
pathized with his sentiments as vocalized 
about the old bar, the brass rail and 
other appurtenances of the vanished 
days. There was a thunderous response 
to the chorus. 


TOASTMASTER RUTHERFORD'S 
WELCOME 


The musical feast being over, an ora- 
torical one awaited the diners, for the 
committee had outdone itself in getting 
three good speakers. Mr. Rutherford as 
a premise explained why he had been 
“picked on” for toastmaster, with a sly 
dig at Henry Bodenheimer, vice-presi- 
dent, who was too “shy” according to 
him to take the post. He congratulated 
the club on the success of the 32nd ban- 
quet and read the following telegram 














EX-MAYOR J. HAMTON MOORE, 
THE SECOND SPEAKER 


from Albert L. Ellbogen, president of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association: 

“Your host of Chicago friends join 
me in wishing you a phenomenally suc- 
cessful banquet and extend our con- 
gratulations and salutations to all your 
members.” 

In introducing the galaxy of speakers, 
Mr. Rutherford pointed out the fact that 
there was great talent at the speakers’ 
table and that it was all home talent. 
Philadelphia, he said, is known as the 
City of Brotherly Love and he said it 
was shown by the presence at the same 
table and on the same program of two 
noted men who had been opponents in 
the political arena only a few months 
ago but had forgotten their differences 
and were both working for the city they 
served. Introducing Mayor Harry A. 
Mackey as the first speaker, Mr. Ruther- 
ford emphasized his prowess in athletics 
in college, how he had made his mark 
in that line and that he now aimed 
to make another mark in ruling wisely 
and well a cosmopolitan city of more 
than 2,000,000 people. 


MAYOR MACKEY’S REMARKS 


The Mayor received a salvo of ap- 
plause as he rose and scores of the 
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diners burst into a campaign song of 
last fall, “Oh, Harry, Good and Fine.” 

Mr. Mackey in opening congratulated 
the club on its fine spirit which brought 
out such an attendance on a stormy and 
inclement night, and smilingly added 
that he was not aware he had made 
such a hit with his college faculty as 
his eulogists had announced. He referred 
to the “Saloon” song, which brought 
back many happy memories and added 
that it seemed to him its reception by 
the audience appeared to leave no doubt 





L. P. WHITE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS AND MASTER 
OF CEREMONIES 


as to where the jewelers stood on a cer- 
tain Constitutional amendment. He had 
a number of nice things to say about 
former Mayor Moore, who was to follow 
him and told several excellent stories. In 
more serious vein he dealt with the ques- 
tion of Americanism and told of his 
visits to a number of foreign groups, 
residents of Philadelphia, adding that it 
was his endeavor to do whatever he could 
to aid in the process of their assimila- 
tion into good American citizenship. 
Great progress was being made in that 
direction, he said, and he believed it 
would be only a short time before mem- 
bers of these groups and their sons and 
daughters would be as good Americans 
as those whose ancestors were born here 
many generations back. His efforts he 
said, would be devoted to making Phila- 
delphia a real cosmopolitan and yet a 
real American city. 


ADDRESS OF EX-MAYOR MOORE 


Former Mayor J. Hampton Moore re- 
paid all the compliments with which the 
Mayor had showered him and a few 
extra for good measure after “jollying” 
him on their differences during the last 
municipal campaign and in closing after 
an eloquent tribute to George Washing- 
ton, said: 

“Some may feel business is not as 
good as it might be; some think legisla- 
tion is not too favorable to business to- 
day. But we must all have faith in our 
Legislatures. Congress is made up of 
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men representing us, men just like our- 
selves and we sent them there. It is 
up to us. 

“Washington warned us against for- 
eign entanglements. Wilson warned us 
against foreign alliances during the 
World War but we got into it. We 
dragged foreign nations out of chaos 
and ruin by sending our own flesh and 
blood into the conflict and now we are 
paying the heavy price, not only in the 
loss of our best young manhood but in 
a staggering debt. Heavy taxes are the 
result of our meddling in foreign affairs.” 

“We fared better in the war with 
Spain. We spent $300,000,000 to re- 
imburse Spain for the countries we 
conquered from her but instead of hold- 
ing Cuba, we freed her and in so doing 
adhered to Washington’s policy of keep- 
ing peace on America’s borders. 

“We are coming out of our heavy 
World War burdens and keeping out, I 
trust, of further entangling alliances 
which may mean even heavier losses of 
lives and burdens of debt.” 

Mr. Moore pointed to the recent Pan- 
American congress in Havana as an in- 
stance of how the United States is one 
with the other nations of the western 
hemisphere, and added, “I ask you all 
to remember the traditions of the United 
States which emanated from the foun- 
ders of the Republic, and from Wash- 
ington himself, the Washington your 
club honors tonight and whose picture 
you have flashed upon the screen for 
your tribute.” 


SPEECH OF DR. CATTELL 


Dr. Cattell made his usual witty ad- 
dress, his picturesque appearance and 
vitality believing his announced age. 
He admitted a liking for figures, not only 
in statistics but in dancing acts. He 
caused a wave of laughter by his stories, 
especially the one of the 100,000 kisses, 
defended the flapper as not half as bad 
as she is painted and in closing denied 
the world is getting worse but insisted 
everything is getting better every day. 

Dr. Cattell’s talk ended the program 
and the diners adjourned, some to the 
Jewelers Club for further good fellow- 
ship. There were compliments galore 
for officers of the club on the success 
of the banquet and to the members of 
the committee of arrangements. 

Much credit for the pleasant evening 
is due to the work of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert L. Coates, the mem- 
bers of the board of governors. L. P. 
White, George W. Read, Arthur Hagstoz, 
L. M. Muller and B. F. Griscom. The 
members of the reception committee 
which was composed of: Henry Boden- 
heimer, chairman; DeForest L. Bach- 
man, John D. Battin, Charles E. Berry, 
Arthur C. Braun, Edward H. Eckfeldt, 
Newton B. Eltinge, Lewis W. Gibbons, 
William Green, David E. Hilsee, F. H. 
Wilkinson, George E. Cantrell, Harry 
E. Quay, Charles Schaffhauser, Frank L. 
Wood, Fred E. Hyatt, Fred R. Keller, 
Frank Kind, Harry C. Larter, Harry 
Oliver, John D. Pettingill, John W. Sher- 
wood, J. E. Simonson, Herbert E. Slater, 
E. Cooper Stone, Henry Moulton, A. 
Rutherford. 
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The Members and Guests 


TABLE A—Charles I. Clegg, Charles 
fler, Charles F. Diesinger, William Pie 
John Schoeller, Jr., Judson Mealy, Edwart 
Mealy, F. B. Falkner, George Spoerhaset 
L. Coates, J. Wales Davis, F. C. Yockel, F 
A. Gianinni, William M. Armstrong, A. Tooje’ 
M. E. Horne, G. H. O'Connor, E. J. Dog 
W. E. Uffenheimer, Henry Bassett, Hon John 
N. Reynolds, L. W. Cleveland, ‘Dr, G 4 
Boone, E. W. Walters, J. M. Conroy John 
White, Joseph T, Montgomery, Henry Boden. 
heimer, S. K. Zook, Harry’ Goodwin, J. p 
Enright, William Lemkuhl, George Martin, 
C, T. Ross, A. L. Daniels, W. H. H. Dumont’ 
H. M. Stegeman, L. P. White, J. H. Saylor. 
G. C. Blackburn, A. G. Shafer, A. J. Cum. 
mings, C. E. Berry, Fred East, J. W. Ervine 
Henry Bassett, Jr., L. W. Cleveland Jr. 
F. E. Powers, William C. Green, J. P, Hood, 
W. E. Bayly, F. E. Bierfreund. , 


TABLE B—William H. Lucas, Robert Barry. 
Henry Boettcher, George E. Cantrell, George 
Carman, J. Parke Steen, Ellwood Slack, B 


Costello, J. P. Kerrigan, Otto Schaffhauser 
Charles Schaffhauser, Charles I. Sauers, EB. J) 
Walsh, L. F. 2-3 


Muller, J. R. Morgan, Frank R’ 
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Bowers, John Moffatt, H. E. Quay, Harry 
Walters, Victor Welamb, William Perry, 
Ransom J. Arthur, Archie Cohen, Edward L. 
Stern, James Apffee, E. C. Kahre, Isaac 
Becker, L. N. Goldsmith, M. E. Shorey, 
Charles J. Corr, F. H. Jardan, F. M. Carroll, 
G. C. Ladner, A. J. Martin, J. E. Houseworth, 
J. E. Houseworth, Jr., Ellis Russell, J. F. 
Doris, Guest of L. F. Muller, Martin E. Mc- 
Donough, Abe Strouse, Nathan Strouse, John 
Earl, H. R. Haerr, E. W. Jacobs, F. R. De- 
prez, Russell Scheer, F. D. Huder, Jr., C. R. 
Trowbridge, N. Brewster Morse, Charles 
Braunstein. 


TABLE C—B. F. Griscom, Solomon Man- 
luck, Ted Allsopp. Raymond J. Costigan, Ben- 
jamin B. Starkey, Ralph_M. Seaman, Dr. 
George E. Levis, William H. Wright, Barclay 
K. Read, J. Gould Cook, James J. Glenn, 
William Merrill Read, S. Frank Pearson, 
George W. Read, S. T. Tomlin, H. C. Larter, 
Frank Kind, Charles Alspach, Joseph E. 
Fulcoly, William Pearsoll, Walter B. Scott, 
Edward Kuebler, C. W. Drepperd, F. A. John- 
son, John S. Hall, N. B. Eltinge, Samuel s 
Boyd, Robert H. Klitz, Lewis J. Remy, Wil- 
liam P. Kammerer, David J. Holmes, H. 4. 
Bliss, E. H. Eckfeldt, Jr., John R. Grease 
P. V. R. Schuyler, W. O. Harrison, W. ‘ 
Cobb, C. Howard Milliken, E. H. Eekfeldt, 
A. D. Leveridge, Frederick W. Rauch, Jo in 
A. Wortz, Frank Taylor, Laurence Ti 
Jay S. Jones, E. Cooper Stone. Fred 
Thurber, Harry R. Blackman, Frank Vogel, 
W. R. Atkinson, U. Waddell. 


TABLE D—F. R. Keller. W. D. Reeder, 
E. Vallence, T. G. Jones, J. J. Cappy, William 
Shipp, J. M. Johnstone. J. T. Fritz, F. 4 
Thaler, A. New, J. W. Nevins. T. E. Five 
M. Tishman, P. J. Gandreau. Horace Wott, 
F. G. Tiawfer, Fred FE. Hvatt, W. C. 1 vong 
F. A. Denninger, A. M. Bauer. F. E. Gost 
R. Willis Mover. S R. Burns, C. Z a ey 
CA. Weilbacher, C. C. Raab. W. J. Harber, 
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McDougall, H. G. Eu,liott, 
McKaig, L. F. Stites, 
_N. Joyce, Ji ratte, ARROW LaWovnn £2 
ant } re Schutz, aaWostu, ; 
Krels, Gooree ar Kain, Millard F. Davis, 
Mitred W. Moyer, J. #. Eisley, J. F. Hackett, 
M. L. Sickles, H. F. Smith, W. G. Thalmann. 


3 E—George W. Hurlburt, Dr. W. Ss. 
secaaret. Dr. Fred. Baldi, Dr. T. B. Brad- 
ley, Dr. Weston D. Bayley, Dr. J. H. Remig, 
John Jacoby, Jr., Frank Hurlburt, Clarence 
Sheer. David Gersh, J. W. Catherine, George 
Bierschenk, Robert Tyack, Herbert Windt, 
Lewis W. Gibbons, Wilson A. Streeter, Joseph 
J. O'Loughlin, Charles Heine, Will Lyon, 
Robert E. Wilkes, A. W. Wright, T. W. Dixon, 
John Spencer, Harry Ulmer, C. H. Wright, 
G. Warren Leopold, Charles M. Banks, Har- 
old E. Murdock, J. Clifford Compton, Isador 
s Piunti, J. W. McAuvic, J. M. Clawson, Ww. 
Merritt Hurlburt, John A. Malcolm, Max 
Goldstein, F. E. Ogden, J. M. Kelsey, Mr. 
Wood, William Dixon, Andrew Alexander, 
Jr., Charles_ D. Schaufele, George A. Meell, 
David E. Hilsee, Rene J. Allen, H. E. Lippin- 
cott, F. L. Kempff, H. C. Karr, A. in Moore, 
Edwin S. Cooke, F. H. Wilkinson, W. G. 
Fowlie. 

LE F—George F. Hoffman, James A. 
ny James Deery, George L. Herzog, P. 


ammer, John Foley, B. J. Landgrebe, 
ae. Saunders, Joseph H. Reilly, James 


. Knox, W. G. 
= ¥. Schaefer, C._H. 


QQ 
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B. Borden, C. C. A. Baldi, Arthur T. Hagstoz, 
Harry Wolf, Thomas H. McCready, Nathan 
Fisher, A. E. Keller, E. C. Mayo, William E. 
Pearse, H. H. Moulton, Austin Homer, Wil- 
lard J. Sickles, A. Sickles, Meyer Simon, J. L. 
Keenan, George H. Dyson, Isaac Wartel, E. 
W. Rivercomb, Percy Taylor, John F. Shaw, 
Harry Grasmere, L. P. Rutherford, Fred. J. 
Cooper, Edward Stark, John N. Taylor, 
George E. Brixmer, Charles H. Hambly, 
Stanley Glasgow, Joseph B. Bechtel, Earle S 
Bechtel, George Kleitz, William L. Stone, 
H. E. Wendler, George Abel, Elwood A. 
Davis, Edward Sickles, P. H. Savory, A. 
Leon Sickles, William Ward. 


The seating arrangements followed 
Jewelers’ Club custom of many years. 
At the guest table were two former 
political opponents, who last November 
were bitter against each other on the 
stump here, one being Mayor Harry A. 
Mackey, the other, J. Hampton Moore, 
a former mayor, who ran as an inde- 
pendent against Mr. Mackey and lost at 
the last city election. All through the 
campaign, however, they were good 
friends and at the banquet sat almost 
together at the guest table, both being 
on the list of speakers. 

Others at the guest table were J. 
Clare Crawford, T. Edgar Willson, pres- 
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ident of the 24 Karat Club of New York; 
Edgar C. Snyder, Dr. Edward J. Cattell, 
noted humorist and speaker; Richard J. 
Petersen, Buffalo, N. Y., president of 
the National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation; George A. Fernley, executive 
secretary of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association; Thomas J. Apryle, 
Johnstown, Pa., president of the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
and Paul Gotleib. At the other tables 
in their order were: 


Heard ’Round the Banquet Hall 


Ralph Seaman, whose loyalty to the club 
prompted him to leave a sick bed, was host 
to Benjamin B. Starkey and Dr. George KE. 
Levis at Table C 

* * 

W. H. Wright, formerly of this city but 
now a retailer in Moorestown, N. J., braved 
the storm to attend and was repaid, for 
he found an old acquaintance seated opposite 
him at Table E in the person of Harry C. 
Karr, weil known Washington, D. C., re- 
tailer, and both swapped reminiscences across 
the board. 

* as ye 

The largest table party was that at the 
eastern end of Tabie E where George W. 
Hurlburt headed a force of 22 able diners and 
maybe as a precaution against digestive dis- 
turbances had five physicians in its mem- 
bership. Others were members of the staff 
of H. O. Hurlburt & Sons and friends, the 
party including in addition to Mr. Hurlburt, 
Dr. W. S. Wadsworth, Dr. Fred Baldi, Dr. 
T. B. Bradley, Dr. Weston D. Bayley, Dr. 
J. H. Remig, John Jacobi, Jr., Frank Hurl- 
burt, Clarence Sheer, David Gersh, J. A 
Catherine, G. Warren Leopold, Charles M. 
Banks of Wilmington, Harold E. Murdock, 
Isidor S. Piunti and J. Clifford Compton 
(all of the firm of Millard Davis, Wilming- 
ton); J. W. Auvie, retailer of Scranton; 
J. M. Clawson, Pottsville retailer; W. Mer- 
ritt Hurlburt, Max Goldstein, F. E. Ogden 
and John A. Malcolm (the later a jeweler, 
now of New York). 


* * * 


Joseph B. Bechtel and Earle Bechtel of 
J. B. Bechtel & Co., Ine., sat side by side 
at Table F and enjoyed the proceedings 
immensely, especially the talk of Mr. Cattell. 


* * * 


Also at Table F were some more fathers 
and sons representing the firm of M. Sickles 
& Sons. They included <A. Sickles and 
Willard Sickles, his son, Edward Sickles and 
A. Leon Sickles, father and son. With them 
at the west end of the table were “Jack” 
Keenan, New York representative of the 
Illinois Watch Co., and W. H. Fowlie, New 


York executive manager of the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co. 
* ol * 
H. M. Stegeman, president of the Wads- 


worth Watch Case Company, came on espe- 
cially for the affair and was well looked 
after by L. P. White at Table A, which by 
the way was nearest to the stage. 

* * * 


The firm of Bailey, Banks & Biddle was 
represented at Table E by David E. Hilsee, 
its president; Andrew Alexander, Jr., vice- 
president; George A. Meell, in charge of its 
insignia department; F. L. Kempff, its watch 
buyer; Charles D. Schaufele, Rene J. Allen 
and H. E. Lippincott. 

* * * 

The gladsome party of 16 foregathered at 
one end of Table A, under the fatherly eye 
of Henry Bodenheimer of New York and 
Philadelphia, who although vice-president of 
the club, gave up the honor of being toast- 
master. These included Charles I. Clegg, 
president of the Hoover & Smith Co.; 
Charles Loeffler, Charles F.  Diesinger, 
William Pinkstone, West Philadelphia re- 
tailer; F. B. Falkner, John White, Joseph 
T. Montgomery, S. K. Zook, Lancaster, who 
came down from up-state to attend a Jew- 
elers’ club banquet for the first time in 12 
years: John D. Enright, noted Kensington 
and Germantown retailer; Harry Goodwin, 
William Lemkuhl and Judson Mealy and 
Edward Mealy, the two latter from Balti- 
more. 

. * ok 
E the Wittnauer influence was 
spread by F. H. Wilkinson, who had as 
fruests: T. W. Divon of Mitarda Davis, Wil- 
mington: J. A. Moore, J. P. V. Heinmuller 
of New York; John Spencer of J. E. Caldwell 


At Table 
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& Co., Philadelphia, and H. C. Karr of 


Washington. 

* ak ck 

Another up-state visitor was Thomas J. 

Apryle of Johnstown, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association, who 
was in congenial company and enjoyed the 
affair hugely. He took advantage of the 
dinner to call a meeting of the executive 
committee of the association on Sunday at 
the Bellevue-Stratford to go over several 
matters of interest, but no definite action 
was taken on them. 

* * ok 


The Wanamaker jewelry store was ably 
represented by S. T. Tomlin. He brought 
the news that DeForrest Bachman, man- 
ager of the store, is recovering slowly from 
a severe illness, which prevented him being 
present. 

+. * * 

“Bob” Coates as usual, was here, . there 
and everywhere, looking after the comfort 
of guests and seeing that the arrangements 
and service were kept up to th Club mark. 
Coates’ activity is a tradition at these ban- 
quets and lots of folks have the opinion it 
accounts for their success in more than 
one way. 

. * * 

Frank Kind, as usual, was one of the most 

distinguished looking men at the tables. The 
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S. Kind store representation by the way, 
while somewhat scattered, was noticeable. 
It included William P. Kemmerer and Louis 
J. Remy, who were with Mr. Kind at Table 
C, and Herbert Windt at E and H. E. Wend- 
ler at F. 

* * * 

Lewis W. Gibbons, of the manufacturing 
firm of Fulmer & Gibbons, was at Table E 
with a party of guests, including Robert 
Tyack, Reading, Pa.; Herbert Windt, Mount 
Vernon, and J. J. O’Loughlin, Philadelphia. 
Cc. L. Heinie and George Biershcenck, of 
Fulmer & Gibbons, also were in the party. 


* * * 


The Keystone Watch Case Co., of River- 
side, N. J., was represented at Table D by 
Fred E. Hyatt, its vice-president ; ‘Mr. Kane, 
treasurer, and John Bisley, export manager. 


* * * 


Newton B. Eltinge was as_ usual the 
gracious host at the head of Table C. His 
guests included Samuel J. Boyd, David J. 
Holmes, William P. Kemmerer and Louis J. 
Remy of Philadelphia, and Robert J. Klitz 
of New York. 

* * ok 

E. C. Kahre and Isaac Becker were as 
usual together. They sat at Table B and 
enjoyed every moment of the evening. 


* * * 


That jewelers and their guests have good 
voices was evidenced all through the evening 
by the more or less spontaneous outbursts 
of choruses, mostly of old-time favorite airs, 
including ‘‘Around Her Neck She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon,” and the like. Strange as it 
may seem, “Sweet Adeline’ was not heard 
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once throughout the dinner. Apparently 
“Addie’ is out. 
* * * 


Of course Fred Yockel was on _ hand. 
Fancy a Jewelers’ Club dinner without him. 
om * * 

The house of Louis Sickles was represented 
at Table D by M. L. Sickles and’ W. G. 
Thalmann. 

* oo oa 

Herbert Bode, while circulating around 
among the diners, added new iawaels to his 
reputa.ion as a good story teller. 

* ~ a 

Fred J. Cooper enjoyed himself in good 
company at Table F. 

* * ~ 

J. P. V. Heinmuller, of Wittnauer fame, 
addeu to his popularity by presenting his 
friends with fine memorandum pencils. 

7 ~ . 

J. Ciare Crawford was there from Pitts- 
burgh. 

” * » 

The jewelers have not forgotten the help 
ex-Mayor J. Hamton Moore gave the in- 
dustry as when he was in Congress and the 
trade was hard put to it to keep from be- 
ing discriminated against. The popularity 
of the ex-mayor and ex-congressman was 
shown by the ovation he received. 

*» * ~ 

Edward C. Snyder, who sat with the 
guests, is United States Marshall of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but he surely found him- 
self at home in Philadelphia. 

* 7 * 

“Archie” Rutherford, who acted as toast- 
master, showed himself as no novice in the 
job. It’s many years now since ‘Archie’ 
presided over the club, but he did it again 
with the same ability, dignity and despatch 
as of yore. But those who recalled his ad- 
ministration insisted that he did’nt look a 
day older. 


* ~ * 
President Richard J. Peterson, of the 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, 


one of the club’s guests, was warmly greeted. 
He sat at the speakers table, side by side 
with George A. Fernley, the secretary of 
the organization. — 

As usual the big work of the arrange- 
ments fell to “Bob” Coates, the secretary- 
treasurer. He was some busy man up to 
the minute that the signal to go into the 
dining room was announced. 

* * * 

Vite-Presidént Henry Bodenheimer. de- 
served the fun he got out of the affair. He 
just worked like a Trojan in the late. after- 
noon, putting the finishing touches on the 
tables and then acted as chairman of the 
reception committee as soon as the banquet 
started. Incidentally Henry was a recep- 
tion committee by himself for his 18 or more 
guests at Table A and he saw to it that 
none of them missed a thing. Henry is 
some host. 

- * * 

S. Kurtz Zook, of Lancaster, Pa., hasn’t 
been to these banquets for some years, but 
he got there this time with a seat right 
under the stage. ae 


Lou White, director and chief of the 
Philadelphia club’s banquets for many years, 
is becoming an accomplished ‘“impressario”’ 
when it comes to assembling club talent and 
announcing their acts. He can do it with 
the facility of a professional expert. 

* + * 


Solom Mamluck had much difficulty at 
first in locating his place on the seating list— 
and no wonder the printer had spelled his 
name “Uumlup,” and he was so listed alpha- 
betically as well. He finally found his seat 
at Table C, next to Ted Allsop, by looking 
up the latter’s location. 

* 7 * 


Ex-President George Read was in a happy 
mood. Was it because he wasn’t called on 
to preside? 

* * * 

Harry Larter, “Mayor of Maiden Lane,” 
who probably holds more offices in more 
jewelry trade associations than any man 
in the industry, was there “with bells on,” 
not only as a member of the recention com- 
mittee but as a host unto himself at Table 
C. Many of Harry’s friends. who know him 
as president of the Jewelers’ Security Alli- 
ance, chairman of the Jewelers’ Vigilance 
Committee, chairman of the Jewelers’ Co- 
operative Committee. treasurer of the Jewel- 
ers’ Crime Committee, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat 
Club, and a host of other bodies, did not 
know that he was one of the oldest members 
of the Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club and at 
one time came within an ace of beine presi- 
dent of this organization also. Harry’s 
friends want him to take a census of himself 
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some day, that they may find out just how 

many yvvs he nolus and ot now many trade 

bodies he is a member. ‘they can’t tell and 

tney re sure ne dvesnt even know himseif 

until he counts up. 
* . 

Ex-President Newton B. Eltinge sat with 
his chief, Robert H. Klitz, and the other 
New York and Newark boys at Table C. 

* * * 

Eddie Eckfeldt introduced his son, E. H. 
Eckfeldt, Jr., and they were part of the usual 
party of good fellows from New York that 
always enjoys this banquet and which in- 
cludes Harry Bliss and Jack Greason. An 


absentee this time, however, was John 
Battin. 
* 7 * 
W. O. Harrison, of Gruen fame, enjoyed 
it all. 


* * * 

Among other New Yorkers much in evi- 
dence in the lobby of the banquet hall was 
C. J. Straehle, who seemed to know every- 
body. 


* * * 


Oh, yes! McDougall was there from the 
big city,’ and he had his usual fund of 
stories. 


~ * * 

Wilson Streeter, formerly vice-president of 
the Baily, Banks & Biddle Co., but now of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., was warmly greeted 
by many friends of his old home town. 

* * * 

W. G. Fowlie, New York, manager of the 
Elgin National Watch Co., seemed to be 
as much at home as he is in the metropolis. 

a * ~ 

E. C.. Mayo, president of the Gorham Co., 
Providence, headed a large delegation from 
that concern that sat at Table F. Although 
he sometimes had to strain his neck to do 
so, he missed nothing in the show or the 
speeches. Brother Mayo is getting to be an 
expert on the jewelry banquets, as he at- 
tends nearly all of them and is always 
warmly greeted. 

on * 

The commanding figure of Perey Savory 
was, as usual, conspicuous before, during 
and after. 

* ~ * 

William IL. Stone, vice-president of the 
Boston Jewelers’ Club, had a_ prominent 
place at Table F in the Gorham party. 

* * * 

Charles T. Ross, Chicago, was one of the 
most prominent of the Midwest jewelers 
present, but he was no stranger and seemed 
to have as many friends here as he has in 
the Windy City. 








Business Troubles 


Louis H. Barth, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
is reported to be in bankruptcy. 

Edward H. Glauser, Erie, Pa., has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Wm. E. Darress Co., Chicago, has ex- 
ecuted an assignment to a creditors’ 
committee. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Mruk Bros., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Bernz Jewelry 
Co., Gary, Ind. 

M. A. Stalmer, of Fullerton, Cal., has 
assigned for the benefit of creditors to 
A. D. Johnson. 

An involuntary petition has been 
entered against Harris & MacDermott, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

J. F. Amburgey & Son, Norton, Va., 
have assigned to H. M. Bandy and G. W. 
Moore. Assets are placed at $1,000 and 
liabilities at $6,000. 

Henry W. Brawn, Waterville, Me., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
The assets are placed at $12,062 and the 
liabilities at $21,720. 

The Atlas Jewelry Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The assets are placed at 
$1,000 and the liabilities are estimated 
at between $2,000 and $3,000. 
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Elect Officers 


New Directors of Manufacturing Jewelers 
Board of Trade Organize at Providence 
and Choose Officials for the 

Coming Year 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 18.—The first 
monthly meeting of the directors of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
since its annual election was held yes- 
terday afternoon at the Turks Head 
Club, this city, at which time the board 
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organized for the current year in ac- 
cordance with the amended by-laws 
which allows a lapse of 30 days between 
the annual meeting and organization, in- 
stead of 10 days as previously. Howard 
C. Baker presided at the meeting, which 
was well attended. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the year: 

President, Ellis W. MacdAllister, of 
Irons & Russell Co., Providence; first 
vice president, Morgan W. Rogers, of 
Parks Bros. & Rogers, Inc., Providence; 
second vice president, George L. Shep- 
ardson, of C. A. Marsh & Co., Attleboro; 
secretary and treasurer, Horace M. 
Peck; member of executive committee to 
serve three years, T. Dawson Brown, of 
the Wolcott Mfg. Co., Providence, the 
other two members of the executive 
committee being Ellis W. MacAllister 
and Joseph Finberg, of the Finberg 
Mfg. Co., Attleboro. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
Howard C. Baker (Baker-Manchester 
Co.), the retiring president, also that 
the gavel he has used during his term 
of three years be suitably engraved and 
presented to him. 








A beautiful trophy, presented to the 
victorious Northside High School foot- 
ball team of 1927, city and county cham- 
pions, was on display recently in the 
window of the Harry W. Goldburg 


jewelry store, Corning, N. Y. Mr. Gold- 
burg is the donor of the trophy. 
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Jewelry, Leather and Fancy Goods 
Salesmen 





Sixth Annual Banquet of Members of Association Held. in 
New York, Saturday Evening 


The sixth birthday of the Jewelry, 
Leather and Fancy Goods Salesmen’s As- 
sociation was celebrated last Saturday 
night at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, with one of the largest and most 
enjoyable banquets ever held by this 
progressive and fast growing organiza- 
tion. With the exception of the 1927 
banquet, this affair was the best at- 
tended ever held by the association, and 
the fact that a new attendance record 
was not established, was largely due to 
the many 11th hour cancellations made 
necessary by illness among members and 
some of their friends. Nevertheless, the 
banquet was a marked social success and 
will long remain a pleasant occasion in 
the memory of the 575 salesmen and 
their guests who attended. 

The custom established several years 
ago by this organization of eliminating 
after dinner speeches was again fol- 
lowed this year and in the place of this 
feature the diners enjoyed a_ short 
vaudeville program and dancing. For 
good fellowship and a general feeling of 


fraternity there is probably no other. 


organization in the trade that out- 
ranks this particular association. Every 
member seems to appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to assure the guests a 
pleasant evening. Before the dinner 
started, the salesmen were about the 
lobby and the large reception room, 
shaking hands and greeting old friends 
and making new acquaintances. 

A few minutes before eight o’clock the 
doors of the banquet hall were thrown 
open and the diners marched into the 
room finding their places at the numer- 
ous tables without the least confusion. 
The stage at one end of the huge ban- 
quet room in the Waldorf Astoria was 
occupied by E. J. Dantzig and his Holly- 
wood Orchestra, and during the dinner, 
this orchestra entertained with “snappy” 
and up-to-date melodies. After the sales- 
men and their friends were in their 
places at the tables, the room was dark- 
ened and, with a spotlight directed at 
her, Miss Fanny Ward sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Ira Barzilay, who retires as president 
of the organization on March 1, made a 
brief announcement in which he wel- 
comed the salesmen and their guests and 
expressed the hope that they would pass 
an enjoyable evening. The only other 
remarks made from the stage were by 
Lester M. Guiterman, chairman of the 
entertainment committee and the new 
president of the association who takes 
over the reins on March 1. He merely 
assured the salesmen that the committee 
had worked hard for the success of the 
affair and told them that an entertain- 
ment and dancing program would follow 





the dinner. The following menu was 


then served: . 
THE MENU 


Fruit Cocktail, Carmen 
Cream of Sorrel, with Toasties 
Celery Olives 
Aiguilette of Sole, Bonnefemme 
Potatoes Chateau 
Celery Rave Du Barry 
Breast of Chicken, Tyrolienne 
Green Peas 
Endive Salad, Clementine 
Genoise Glacé, Waldorf 
Coffee 
Apollinaris Lo Mas Cigars 
Philip Morris Cigarettes 


While the dinner was being served 
the orchestra continued to play and the 














IRA BARZILAY, RETIRING PRESIDENT 


salesmen couldn’t resist the temptation 
to visit their friends at the numerous 
tables. The members of the committee 
also made certain that everyone was 
having a good time and that nothing had 
been left undone for their enjoyment. 

After the last course had been served 
the diners left the banquet hall and while 
the tables were being removed, enjoyed 
dancing in the Astor Gallery. In less 
than 30 minutes they returned, to con- 
tinue the dancing to music by the Holly- 
wood Orchestra and a novelty group of 
musical entertainers. 

Three girl performers demonstrated 
some of the modern and most intricate 
dance steps and also sang several songs. 

From every standpoint, the affair was 
a success and the committee, headed by 
Lester M. Guiterman, deserves a great 
deal of credit. It was remarked by sev- 
eral of the salesmen that in the future 
there may be larger banquets held by 
the association, but it would be rather 
difficult for any future affair to surpass 
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this one in enjoyment and good fellow- 
ship. 

Each of those attending received sev- 
eral reminders of the banquet, one being 
a handsome Year Book illustrated with 
the pictures of the officers of the asso- 
ciation and the names of committee men. 
This book also contained a large num- 
ber of advertisements of members and 
concerns in the trades represented by 
the association. Each of the ladies was 
presented with a handsome bridge set 
consisting of two packs of cards, a score 
pad and pencil, all inclosed in a beau- 
tiful gold mounted leather case. 

The annual election of the organiza- 
tion was held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
14, in the rooms of the association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The election 
brought out a large attendance and re- 
sulted in the selection of the following 
officers: President, Lester M. Guiterman; 
first vice-president, Benjamin Wurz- 
burger; second vice-president, George M. 
Klein; third vice-president, Samuel W. 
Oppenheimer; secretary, Ira Barzilay; 
treasurer, Max Katz. Those chosen to 
serve two years on the board of directors 
include: Edward N. Mayer, David Gug- 
genheim, Mortimer A. May, A. L. Wag- 
ner, William Wortman and Sig. W. 
Fragner. For one year, Arch De Bear 
and Charles Fitzgerald. Those elected 
will not take office until March 1. 

There were several amendments to the 
by-laws affecting the membership, 
adopted at the meeting. 








Minnesota and North Dakota Retail 
Jewelers to Hold Joint Conven- 
tion at St. Paul April 24 
and 25 


St. Paut, MINN., Feb. 17.—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association met at the St. 
Paul Athletic Club, Wednesday, at which 
time it was decided that the 24th annual 
convention of the Minnesota Retail 
Jewelers’ Association will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 24 and 
25, in St. Paul. The St. Paul Hotel was 
selected as convention headquarters. 

Max Rabinovich, Grand Forks, N. D., 
reported that his association has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Minnesota 
jewelers and the North.Dakota jewelers 
will hold their 1928 convention with the 
Minnesota jewelers at the St. Paul 
Hotel. In this way both organizations 
will enjoy the addresses, discussions, 
entertainment, exhibits, etc., together. 
The beautiful Palm Room on the main 
floor will be used for the sessions and 
the exhibitors will be given the entire 
third floor for displaying their lines. 
Arrangements for display room should 
be made direct with H. C. Balster, as- 
sistant manager, The St. Paul Hotel. 

J. F. Moyer and J. M. Geist were ap- 
pointed as a local committee of arrange- 
ments. Presidents J. E. Siles and Max 
Rabinovich have already started prepar- 
ing a real program for this convention 
and there will be prominent speakers, 
discussions .of problems, an elaborate 
entertainment, and fine exhibits. 
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Open Hearing on Fence Bill 





Richard C. Murphy, Counsel for Jewelers’ National Crime 
Committee, Talks in Favor of Proposed Legislation at 
Session of New York State Senate and Assembly 


The joint committee of the New York 
State Senate and Assembly held an open 
hearing on Tuesday, Feb. 14, at Albany, 
N. Y., to hear discussion on the Fence 
Bill and other crime measures. All the 
members of the New York State Crime 
Commission were present, while a num- 
ber of civic organizations in favor of 
the passage of these bills were repre- 
sented at this hearing. 

The jewelry trade of New York State 
and city was represented by Richard C. 
Murphy, counsel for the Jewelers’ Na- 
tional Crime Committee who made an 
important speech favoring the proposed 
legislation. In addition to the jewelry 
trade, Mr. Murphy also represented the 
Grand Jurors’ Association, the Silk As- 
sociation, the Merchants Association, the 
Homes Protective Association and 
others. 

Mr. Murphy was the second speaker 
called at the hearing and during his re- 
marks stated that in his experience as 
an assistant district attorney he had 
learned to divide criminal receivers of 
stolen property into three classes, as 
follows: 

First—Those who, when apprehended, 
denied everything and who were usually 
easy to convict. 

Second—Those who, when apprehend- 
ed, said they would say nothing until 
they had seen their lawyer, who were 
usually a little harder to convict. 

Third—Those who were most wanted 
and who were the real wise receivers, and 
who would not retain a lawyer because 
they knew how to escape punishment 
under the present Penal Code. 

Continuing Mr. Murphy said: “When 
these latter were apprehended, and 
stolen property was found in their pos- 
session, they would readily admit having 
bought the property, but deny any 
knowledge that the property was stolen 
and who would be able to show that 
they had paid full value for the mer- 
chandise and would be able to produce 
bills for the said merchandise and who 
always expressed a willingness to re- 
turn the property to the rightful owner 
as soon as they were informed that such 
property was stolen. These bills, the 
authorities usually discovered to be ficti- 
tious and often printed by the receiver 
to be used on just such occasions but 
never being able to prove that this class 
of receiver printed the fictitious bills 
and there being no other way to bring 
home guilty knowledge, the best the 
police could expect to do would be to re- 
cover the stolen property. The Bill 
which the Crime Commission has offered 
amending Section 1308 of the Penal 
Code providing that reasonable inquiry 
must be used by the purchaser; will, in 
a great measure deter those so inclined, 


from buying stolen property and will, if 
such person does buy such stolen prop- 
erty, assist the authorities in convicting 
the receivers who have been heretofore 
able to escape punishment under the 
present law. 

“There is nothing new in the law as 
far as this amendment is concerned, be- 
cause diligent inquiry is now in the very 
same section, 1308, which provides that 
a person buying wire used by the tele- 
phone companies and buying books from 
Public Libraries must use diligent in- 
quiry to ascertain whether or not the 
purchaser has a legal title to the same. 
I have been informed by the Secretary 
of the Public Libraries that when Section 
1308 was amended in 1901, providing 
for diligent inquiry, that immediately 
books heretofore stolen from the public 
libraries, universities and colleges were 
being returned anonymously through the 
mail to the rightful owners. I do not, 
however, expect that when this amended 
section has been passed that the re- 
ceivers who have bought in the past two 
years, two million dollars worth of 
stolen jewelry and gems will imme- 
diately return the same to the rightful 
owners, but I do say that this amended 
Bill will eliminate the market for stolen 
property by eliminating the receiver and 
thereby reduce crime.” 

At this point, Mr. Murphy was ques- 
tioned by an Assemblyman who went in- 
to a long discourse on thieves as ac- 
complices. Mr. Murphy retained the 
floor and requested the Assemblyman to 
talk on the fence bill which was then 
being discussed, and not Section 1308-A 
which he was attempting to question. 

At this point District Attorney Ban- 
ton asked for the floor that he might 
answer the Assemblyman and Mr. Mur- 
phy gave way. When Mr. Banton ex- 
plained that in his experience of eight 
years as District Attorney, he never yet 
heard of a man being unjustly convicted 
on the word of a thief alone and that up 
to 1882 there never was any accomplice 
statute in the State of New York. Also 
that there never has been an accomplice 
statute in the Federal law and he has 
never heard of any injustice being done 
in the Federal Courts on the word of a 
thief alone. Mr. Murphy then resumed 
and said that the provisions of these 
sections have been studied very care- 
fully by the business men in the dif- 
ferent organizations, which he was then 
talking for, and by counsel for the dif- 
ferent organizations and that no one 
raised any objection and that no honest 
business man would raise any objec- 
tion. Also that it was the honest busi- 
ness man that prosecutors and the legis- 
lature should protect and not the re- 
ceiver and thet if this law is passed, 
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honest business men will be able to do 
business and shall not be forced to com. 
pete with their own merchandise which 
has been stolen and which the receive; 
disposes of at half its cost price. 

A Senator interrupted and asked that 
District Attorney Banton explain ty 
both branches of the legislature all the 
crime bills and that he knew that such 
an explanation as has already been 
made would assist the legislature to pasg 
these bills. District Attorney Banton 
spoke at length on a number of crime 
measures which were introduced and 
were supplemented by Mr. Dodd of 
Kings County. 








Salesman’s Trunk Stolen 





Check “Switchers” Get Jewelry Valued a 
About $45,000 from New York Traveler 


A message received in New York last 
week informed Michael Levy, wholesle 
dealer in diamonds, 36 W. 47th St., that 
his salesman, Joe Optican, had been the 
victim of trunk check switchers who 
escaped with jewelry worth slightly less 
than $45,000. Mr. Levy informed a 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter that his 
loss is fully covered and that he and 
the Jewelers’ National Crime Com- 
mittee are each offering $1,000 reward 
for the recovery of the goods or the 
arrest of the thieves. 

Mr. Optican was in Kansas City, Mo., 
about two weeks ago and it is believed 
that the thieves followed him from that 
city awaiting their opportunity to com- 
mit the theft. The salesman visited sev- 
eral cities and finally checked his trunk 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., through to Fort 
Worth. 

Before Mr. Optican left the sleeper at 
Fort Worth, the thieves had claimed his 
trunk and left him one _ containing 
bricks and chunks of cement. The 
“switching” of the trunk checks was 
accomplished between Wichita Falls and 
Fort Worth. As soon as he looked at the 
trunk offered to him at the baggage room 
in Fort Worth, Mr. Optican detected the 
substitution. He immediately reported 
the loss to the police. 

About 80 per cent of the loot taken 
consisted of rings and platinum mount- 
ings. Mr. Levy emphasized the fact that 
most of the stolen articles were stamped 
with the words “Bud and Blossom.” All 
other articles not stamped with these 
words bear the letters “M. L.” Any 
jeweler who is offered merchandise bear- 
ing these marks should immediately 
notify the police. 

The salesman’s empty trunk was found 
later between Fort Worth and Dallas. 
Some of the grips were also located, 
and in them the police found a number 
of men’s heavy stone rings. 








Milton S. Fissher, formerly of the 
American Jewelry Finding Co., and 
Frank J. Kernan, formerly of the Arch 
Crown Mfg. Co., both of Newark, N. J., 
have formed the Universal Tag Co, 
manufacturer of jewelry tags and novel- 
ties, at 412 S. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 
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A Federal Bill-to Hit at Fences 


THE JEWELERS’ 


CIRCULAR 





Act Introduced in the House by Representative La Guardia on 
Behalf of the National Crime Commission Penalizes 
Those Who Send or Receive Stolen Property 
in Inter-State Commerce 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The 
proposed Federal Law striking at the 
“fence” which was introduced into Con- 
gress, a short time ago, by Representa- 
tive LaGuardia of New York, is a matter 
of discussion and favorable comment by 
representatives of many industries, par- 
ticularly the jewelry trade. As noted, 
editorially, in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
yesterday, public announcement of this 
bill was made by former Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker, who is acting 
chairman of the National Crime Com- 
mission, and who explained the bill was 
prepared by a special committee of the 
commission, following an _ extensive 
study of the crime situation. The act 
was drawn up under the supervision of 
United States Attorney Tuttle of New 
York after this special committee had 
decided that the only real way to get at 
the “fence” was by national legislation 
that would stop the interstate traffic of 
stolen goods. 

This, the new bill of Representative 
LaGuardia does in two ways; by making 
it a crime punishable by a fine of $5,000 
or imprisonment for two years or both 
to attempt to send or transport from 
one State or territory to another, any 
property stolen or property taken feloni- 
ously or by fraud, where the sender has 
reason to believe that the same has been 
stolen or has omitted diligent inquiry to 
ascertain the fact. Anyone who buys, 
receives or possesses property so trans- 
ported and who has good reason to be- 
lieve the same is stolen or has omitted 
diligent inquiry to ascertain the fact, is 
equally guilty. 

The act which has been referred to 
the Committee of Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed, reads in full as follows: 


A BILL TO PROHIBIT THE SENDING AND RECEIPT 
OF STOLEN PROPERTY THROUGH INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Stolen 
Property Law.” 

Sec. 2. Whoever shall send or transport, 
or attempt to send or transport, or cause to 
be sent or transported, from one State or 
Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, to or into any other State or 
Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or from the United States into 
any foreign country, or from any foreign 
country into the United States, any property 
or thing of value, theretofore stolen or taken 
feloniously by fraud or with intent to steal 
or purloin, and shall at the time know that 
the same has been so stolen or taken or 
shall at the time, notwithstanding good rea- 
son to believe that the same has been so 
stolen or taken, omit diligent inquiry to 
ascertain the fact, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 3. Whoever shall buy. receive, pos- 
Sess, conceal, sell, or dispose of any property 
«4 thing of value, which is moving as, or 
= ich is part of, or which constitutes, in- 
oe or foreign commerce, or commerce 
etween the District of Columbia and some 


State or foreign nation, and which thereto- 
fore or while so moving or constituting such 
part, had been stolen or taken feloniously 
by fraud or with intent to steal or purloin, 
and who shall at the time know that the 
same has been so stolen or taken, or shall 
at the time, notwithstanding good reason 
to believe that the same has been so stolen 
or taken, omit diligent inquiry to ascertain 
the fact, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 4. Upon a trial for an offense under 
section 3 of this Act, the prosecution shall 
be deemed to have made a prima facie case 
upon proof that the property or thing of 
value was stolen or taken feloniously with 
intent to steal or purloin, that the defend- 
ant thereafter received the same otherwise 
than for or on behalf of the true owner, and 
that the defendant so received or came into 
possession of the same without reasonable 
inquiry in good faith to ascertain his legal 
right so to do. 

Sec. 5. Prosecution for an offense under 
this Act may be conducted in any district 
in or through which’ the property or thing 
of value has been transported or in which 
any of the Acts hereby forbidden may have 
occurred. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act contained 
shall affect any law of any State or the right 
of prosecution thereunder. A judgment of 
conviction or acquittal on the merits under 
the law of any State shall be a bar to any 
prosecution hereunder for the same act or 
offense. 

Sec. 7. 
mediately. 


This Act shall take effect im- 








George H. Pinney Elected President 
of Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN., Feb. 18.—George 
H. Pinney has been elected president 
and treasurer of the Williams Bros. Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of silver plated and 
nickel silver flatware. His election came 
following the resignation of James S. 
Williams, who has been president of the 
company since January, 1907. 

In recognition of the long services of 
Mr. Williams, a resolution was adopted 
by the board of directors, in which they 
went on record as expressing their 
warmest appreciation of his long and 
faithful service and their regret at the 
termination of his presidency. The 
resolution also expressed their high 
esteem for him personally. 

The other officers of the company are 
as follows: Otto Thieme, vice-president; 
R. S. Williams, secretary, and George 
W. Burney, assistant treasurer. 

The members of the board of directors 
are: George H. Pinney, who has been 
with the company since 1894, occupying 
positions as secretary, treasurer and as 
manager for the last nine years; Rich- 
ard S. Williams, who is assistant secre- 
tary and purchasing agent of the J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury; Otto Thieme, 
who is the manager of the Underwood 
Computing Co., Hartford; G. Arthur 
Rochford, who is the Southern New 
England manager for the Whitehead & 
Hoag Co., Newark N. J., and William R. 
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Stocking, who has been works manager 
in the Williams Bros. Mfg. Co.’s plant 
for many years. 


Watchman Kills Thief 


Man Who Attempted to Rob Cleveland 
Jewelry Store Window Is Shot 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 18.— Louis 
Seles, 63, was killed by a watchman 
after smashing the show window of 
Joseph Chorba’s jewelry store, 11905 
Buckeye Road, early Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The watchman, Kolman Kassey, was 
making his rounds when he saw a man 
acting suspiciously in front of the jew- 
elry store window. He immediately 
secreted himself in a hallway across the 
street and watched the suspect. Just as 
a street car went by, with its customary 
noise, the loiterer threw a brick through 
the window, and then thrust his hand 
inside and grabbed some wrist watch 
straps. The watchman ran across the 
street and grappled with the man and 
drawing his revolver forced him toward 
the door of the store. He then kicked 
vigorously upon it and aroused Anna 
Chorba, the jeweler’s daughter, and told 
her to summon police. While the girl 
ran to arouse neighbors so she could 
telephone, the watchman attempted to 
attract the attention of a passing motor- 
ist and as he did so, the thief sprang 
at him and they grappled again. The 
watchman then fired his revolver in the 
air in an effort to scare his assailant but 
he only tightened his grip more firmly 
on his throat. 

At length the watchman pressed his 
revolver against the abdomen of the 
other and fired but without seeming 
effect, and then raising his weapon he 
shot him through the head. 

At this juncture police arrived on the 
scene, having been summoned by the 
motorist. They took the body to St. 
Lukes hospital and from there to the 
county morgue. 

Finger prints of the dead man showed 
that they matched those of Louis Seles 
who was arrested in 1914 on a charge of 
robbing a grocery store. Corroboration of 
this was borne out by the testimony of 
his son-in-law who identified the body. 
The watchman, Kolman Kassey, went 
before the grand jury and told his story 
and was exonerated. Police praised him 
for his bravery. He is 60 years of age 
and lame. 














Arthur A. Everts, Dallas, Tex., has 
received an invitation to address the 
Canadian National Jewelers Association 
in March at their annual convention in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, in the far north- 
western part of Canada. Mr. and Mrs. 
Everts hope to attend this convention 
and enjoy the rare snow and ice sports. 
Mr. Everts, past president of the Amer- 
ican National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke to the Canadian jewelers 
several years ago at Montreal. He says 
that the hospitality of the Canadian 
jewelers is of the highest and most 
friendly type. 
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New York Jewelers Benevolent Association 





Fortieth Anniversary of Organization Celebrated at a Banquet Attended by One Thousand 


The New York Jewelers Benevolent 
Association made history last Sunday 
night when approximately 1,000 mem- 
bers and guests gathered in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New York, 
to pay homage to the organization and 
its accomplishments on its 40th birth- 
day. From the standpoint of attendance 
this was one of the largest banquets 
ever held in the jewelry trade and few 





ADOLPH PUSRIN, PRESIDENT 


affairs in the industry have ever sur- 
passed this occasion. 

The banquet hall itself was a revela- 
tion and presented a most beautiful pic- 
ture. The huge ballroom was _ taste- 
fully decorated and the tables were 
brightened with fresh cut flowers. The 
men and women were in evening clothes 
and the whole presented a most pleasing 
sight. During the evening, the history 
and some of the more recent accomplish- 
ments of the association were reviewed 
and a few of the most ardent workers 
were honored. The diners also had an 
opportunity to meet the only surviving 
organizer of the association and several 
of the oldest and most active members. 
One of the ex-Presidents came all the 
way from the Pacific Coast to be pres- 
ent at the 40th anniversary of this 
association which had its beginning 
among a small group of watchmakers 
and jewelers. 

About 8 o’clock a gong was sounded 
announcing that everything was _ in 
readiness, and as the jewelers and their 
guests marched into the banquet hall 
they were not only greeted with the 
flower bedecked tables but also by a huge 
electrically lighted sign reading “N. Y. 
J. B. A. 1888-1928”. After everyone had 
found a place at the numerous tables, 


Members and Guests 


the officers and several of the committee 
men and their guests, were ushered to 
the head table. 

When all was quiet the room was 
darkened, with the exception of a small 
spotlight on the stage, where Miss Ona 
Johnson, known as the original “Miss 
Aviation”, sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner”. 

President Adolph Pusrin then rapped 
for order and on behalf of the associa- 
tion, welcomed the jewelers and their 
guests and invited them to make the 
most of the elaborate arrangements 
which the committee had made for their 
enjoyment. He then introduced Max 
Schoenbrun as the toastmaster of the 
evening. 

Mr. Schoenbrun was secretary of the 
organization for many years and proved 
to te an excellent master of ceremonies. 
He pceinted out that this was the most 
auspicious occasion in the life of the 
organization and came as a culminat‘cn 
of 40 years of endeavor as a benevulent 
and fraternal association. As a mark of 
respect for those members whe had 
passed away, the association conducted a 
most impressive ceremony. The room 
was again darkened and while Secretary 
Jack Goidstein read the names of the 
departed members, everybody stood with 
heads bowed and Miss Johnson accom- 
panied by a violin and piano, sang the 
“Ave Maria.” 

The serving of the following menu 
then started: 


The Menu 
Coupe aux Fruits, Favorite 
Filet de Flétan, Créole 


Petite Marmite aux Nouillettes 
Céleri Noix Salées Olives 
Ris-de-Veau braisé, Chevreuse 

Champignons frais 
Pointes d’Asperges, Polonaise 





Chapon roti, Américaine 
Patates glacées 





Salade d’Endive, Clémentine 
Timbale glacé, Tutti Frutti 
Petits Fours Friandises 





Moka 

While the dinner was being served 
Tap’s Orchestra and several performers 
entertained the gathering. Miss Juliette 
Star danced and sang while the Farley 
Sisters proved to be excellent enter- 
tainers. Ruth Denice also rendered a 
number of vocal selections. 

When the orchestra or the performers 
were not entertaining, Mr. Schoenbrun 
was either making some important an- 
nouncement or introducing a_ speaker. 
Shortly after the activities of the eve- 
ning were started, Toastmaster Schoen- 
brun called attention to the fact that 
recently the association had adopted- 
resolutions creating the office of Honor- 
ary President. This office was bestowed 


for the remainder of his life upon 
Barnet Cantor, one of the oldest anq 
most active members of the association, 
and was given to him as a token of 
esteem for his untiring work. These 
resolutions were elaborately engrossed 
and were presented to Mr. Cantor at 
the banquet. He responded with a short 
address in which he thanked the mem. 
bers for the honor and touched upon the 





MAX SCHOENBRUN, TOASTMASTER 


origin and some of the purposes of the 
association. 

Following these remarks Mr. Schoen- 
brun, on behalf of the association, made 
a number of presentations as follows: 
Harry Corman an ex-president, who had 
just recovered from a serious illness, 
was presented with an electric percolator 
set; Harry Ratner, treasurer, received a 
lamp while Harry Lewis, financial secre- 
tary, was given a desk set. To Jack 
Goldstein, recording secretary, the asso- 
ciation presented a floor lamp, while Sam 
Yampolsky, first vice-president, received 
a chest of silver. The president, Adolph 
Pusrin was also the recipient of a beauti- 
ful chest of silver. Mr. Pusrin in thank- 
ing the association for the gift, also 
made a presentation in behalf of the 
members, to Max Schoenbrun, who was 
likewise given a chest of silver. These 
gifts were all given in appreciation of 
the hard work which the recipients had 
done in making the banquet such 4 
marked success. By the way of recognl- 
tion, the toastmaster called attention to 
the fact that Jacob Rosenkrantz, Los 
Angeles, Cal., one of the oldest ex-pres!- 
dents; Louis Amols, first president and 
Joseph Schulman, the only surviving or- 
ganizer, were among those present. Dur- 
ing the evening the toastmaster intro- 
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duced a number of other old members to 
the jewelers and their guests. 

Many of the retail jewelers associa- 
tions were represented and on behalf of 
these organizations, the presidents ex- 
tended greetings on the 40th anniversary 
of the New York Jewelers’ Benevolent 
Association. Those called on, included 
A. Landau, president of the Bronx Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association; Jacques Le 
Roy, president of the New York Watch- 
makers Society; A. Wolf, president of 
the Metropolitan Retail Jewelers Associ- 
ation, and Samuel Feldman, president of 
the Brooklyn Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion. Following short addresses from 
these representatives, Jack Goldstein, on 
behalf of the banquet committee spoke 
briefly, during which he pointed out that 
the committee had worked long and 
hard for the success of this affair and 





R. C. MURPHY, PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 


trusted everyone would have a most 
enjoyable time. - 

Earlier in the evening, Toastmaster 
Schoenbrun told everyone that there 
were two surprises in store for them. 
One of these was the presenting of Rich- 
ard C. Murphy, counsel for the Jewelers’ 
National Crime Committee, as the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. Mr. Mur- 
phy was given a glowing introduction 
by the toastmaster, and called attention 
to the fact that the man he was intro- 
ducing had served for many years in 
the District Attorney’s office and since 
coming into the jewelry trade, had con- 
tributed largely to the phenomenal fall- 
ing off of crime in the industry. 

Mr. Murphy’s remarks were brief. He 
assured the members that he considered 
himself honored to be selected as a 
speaker on the 40th anniversary of the 
association. He pointed out that he 
knows of no other trade which can 
boast of a benevolent association and 
for this reason the members should feel 
proud of their organization and the 
work it is accomplishing. The speaker 
told of some of his activities in combat- 
ing crime and informed his listeners that 
he was strongly opposed to the coddling 


‘ lighted with 40 candles. 
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of prisoners by many of the so-called 
reformers. He described the comforts 
of prison life and expressed the belief 
that this form of punishment did not fit 
the crimes for which these men had been 
sent to prison. 

At the height of the crime wave two 
years ago, Mr. Murphy said that the 
jewelers took the initiative and organ- 
ized the Jewelers’ National Crime Com- 
mittee. The speaker stated that he was 
proud to report that every man prose- 
cuted by this committee has been con- 
victed. He touched on the big drop in 
crime in New York since the committee 
was organized, showing that in the last 
year losses suffered by New York jew- 
elers totalled only $81,000, as compared 
with almost $2,000,000 several years 
previous. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Murphy’s 
speech for which he was loudly ap- 
plauded, the room was again darkened 
with the exception of a spot light. Then, 
to the accompaniment of a march, a 
representative of the Hotel Astor, fol- 
lowed by 42 waiters, marched into the 
room. The last two waiters carried on 
their shoulders a huge birthday cake 
This was the 
other surprise Mr. Schoenbrun had 
spoken about earlier in the evening. The 
cake was placed on the head table and 
President Pusrin, on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, thanked the Hotel Astor man- 
agement for this beautiful and unusual 
gift. 

With this presentation, the last course 
on the menu was served and a few 
minutes later all the diners left the 
room to return a few minutes later after 
the tables and chairs had been removed, 
and danced until a late hour. 

The committee in charge of the affair 
received many expressions of congratu- 
lation for the success of the banquet. 
The arrangements committee which per- 
formed the task of staging the affair in- 
cluded: Max Schoenbrun, chairman; 
Harry Lewis, secretary; Adolph Pusrin, 
Wm. Rudnick, A. La Frantz, S. Yam- 
polsky, Harris Corman, Jack Goldstein, 
D. Massover, Alex Rosenthal, H. Silver, 
Max Alpern, A. Rolnick, H. Ratner, B. 
Cantor, Sidney Spandorfer and I. Beer- 
man. 

The souvenir given to each of the 
ladies was exceptionally beautiful and 
created a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. The gift, which was a welcome 
one was in the form of a boudoir lamp, 
and was a small bronze elephant mount- 
ed with an electric light fixture and 
shade. Each of the men received from 
the Baer & Wilde Co., a soft collar pin 
which is a new Kum-A-Part product. 








The S. S. Kresge Co., chain store cor- 
poration, has purchased from the Plumb 
Jewelry Store, the 28-year lease for the 
entire Kraft building at Seventh and 
Walnut Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. Comple- 
tion of the deal means the establishment 
of a Kresge “green front” 25 cents to $1 
store at 619 and 621 Walnut St., at the 
termination of the Metropolitan five to 
50 cent store lease. The Plumb Jewelry 
Store remains in its old location under a 
new lease agreement. 
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Goes Into Bankruptcy 





Schedules of J. M. Lyon & Co., New York, 
Show Liabilities of $75,174 and Assets 
of $31,359 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed on Wednesday, Feb. 15, in the 
United States District Court, New York 
by J. M. Lyon & Co., jewelers, 2 Maiden 
Lane. The schedules filed with the peti- 
tion indicate that the concern owes 
$75,174 which amount represents, taxes 
due the United States, $200; taxes due 
states, municipalities, etc., $151; secured 
claims, $1,792 and unsecured claims, 
$73,031. The assets amount to $31,359 
and include: cash on hand $1; stock in 
trade, $10,358; carriages and other ve- 
hicles, $150; machinery, tools, etc., $850, 
and debts due on open accounts, $20,000. 

Among the largest unsecured creditors 
are: Delahay & Astor, Inc., $34,550; Buss 
Linthicum & Thorson, Inc., $4,468; L, 
Adels Co., $2,917; Bomart Products Co., 
$549; Bulova Watch Co., $3,872; Helf- 
stein & Masserman, $497; J. W. John- 
son, $2,484; Martin-Copeland Co., $326; 
Rogoff & Garfunkel, $383; Standard En- 
velope Co., $451; L. E. Waterman (Co. 
$200; Warner Jewelry Case, $877; 
Borock Bros., Inc., $321; Sommer, Brav- 
erman & Harris, $289; S. M. & H. Co., 
$526; Bulkley Dunton Co., $410; Down- 
town Press, $546; Isaac Goldman Co. 
$218; Hewitt & Co., $289; Happy Jewel- 
ry Co., $318; S. Lenkowsky, $6,161; 
Derby Silver Co., $3,650; Art Metal 
Works, $220; M. L. Ernst, $1,299; Chas. 
M. Levy & Son, $214; Goldmuntz Bros., 
$2,290; American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co., $1,004 and J. H. Applebaum, 
$437. 


Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 


Week Ending Feb. 18, 1928 
The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coin. $834,522.05 
Gold bars paid depositors........ 44,308.91 


MOURA, 600 0616 5 6505600 a's 0000/5. $878,830.96 


Of this the gol bars exchanged for 
gold coins are reported as follows: 








Date Exchanges 
Pe os kG Skee SS nwe $385,613.68 
nid kai ae Slee ee ee eases Ts eS 158,734.08 
‘id | rae eer er ira ar era wear qr ae ar 136,858.15 
oe Oe occas bus a nee oe ae eeale kaw 122,004.14 
_ | GNA: UE ar Sea ee Pee or ara 31,312.00 
WE: scuxa WAGE aeRO eee eee Se $834,522.05 








Watch Out for Him 


Complaint has come from jewelers in 
the vicinity of Arkansas to the effect 
that they have been induced to cash 
checks by a man representing a New 
York laundry concern, which turned out 
to be worthless. The man in question, 
it was said, was formerly connected with 
a large watch company and those to 
whom he offered the checks were people 
he had formerly called on as customers 
for that company. 








Fisher & Vinal’s Jewelry Shoppe was 
a heavy loser in a fire which swept 4 
two-story building on Crescent St. 
Waltham, Mass., causing $20,000 dam- 
age. 
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Hold EFighth Annual Meeting 





Golden Roosters of Chicago, Elect Officers and Entertain Guests 
at Banquet Held at the New Palmer House 


Cuicaco, Feb. 18.—Nearly 100 guests 
and 75 members of The Golden Roosters 
were present in the Red Lacquer room 
of the Palmer House upon the occasion 
of the eighth annual dinner and elec- 
tion of officers. 

For the past three years this organi- 
zation has made the annual meeting a 
sort of open meeting permitting mem- 
bers to invite non-member guests, and 





CLAUD WHEELER, NEW CHANTICLEER 


the occasion has become a fixed activity 
in the trade here and looked forward to. 

Members and guests began to assemble 
shortly after 6 p. m., and the time until 
7 when the doors of the Red Lacquer 
room were thrown open was spent in the 
foyer where friends greeted old friends 
and made new ones. 

Through the plan of seating adopted 
for the occasion guests were quickly 
seated and the serving of the menu be- 
gan while an orchestra on the stage 
furnished music through this entire 
period. 

With the serving of the cigars came 
the sound of the gavel in the hand of 
Chanticleer A. C. Becken. He stated 
that it was his pleasure to present a man 
who needed no introduction and that the 
party was honored by having Raymond 
Hitchcock present. Mr. Hitchcock en- 
tertained for a few minutes in his char- 
acteristic manner. 

Reading of minutes and committee 
and officers’ reports were dispensed with 
except that of the nominating committee. 
John Friedland, chairman, read the re- 
port of this committee. Their nomina- 
tions met the unanimous endorsement of 
the organization and the following were 
declared elected for the ensuing year: 
Chanticleer, Claud Wheeler, of THE 





JEWELERS CIRCULAR; Keeper-of-Nest 
Eggs, Myron J. Kelly of Rogers, Lunt & 
Bowlen Co.; Scratcher, George Engel- 
hard of the National Jeweler. As the 
working implements of each office were 
presented to the newly elected officers by 
Chanticleer Becken short talks were 
made expressing appreciation of the 
honor and trust. 

Mr. Wheeler retired last night as 
Scratcher, the duties of which he has 
performed for seven years, from the or- 
ganization night in February, 1921. 

The newly elected Chanticleer pre- 
sided during the remaining part of the 
evening. His first pleasure was the in- 





A. C. BECKEN 
RETIRING CHANTICLEER 


troduction of Dr. Lee Alexander Stone, 
guest of John Friedland, who talked in 
a very interesting and entertaining man- 
ner. 

Vaudeville was then announced and 
the entertainment committee consisting 
of H. J. Bromley, Chairman; Harry E. 
Radix, G. L. Petersen, Martin F. Lenz 
and Gus Weinfeld took charge and pre- 
sented a program of very excellent en- 
tertainment which lasted for more than 
an hour. 

It was about 11 o’clock when the last 
strains of music died away and it was 
felt that the Golden Roosters had begun 
the 1928 program with one of the most 
successful and enjoyable meetings in 
the history of the organization. 








“See that girl over there?” 

“Yoo” 

“Her name is Via. She jilted me for 
another guy, so I went to her wedding 
and threw rice and old shoes at her.” 
“Did you hit her?” 

“No, Viaduct.”—Mugwump. 
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Courts Will Not Enforce an Agree- 
ment Obtained by Threat of 
Criminal Prosecution 


yw agreement to pay for jewelry, ob- 
tained from a husband by threats of 
criminal prosecution against the wife 
was held to be unenforceable in a recent 
decision by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia (262 Pac. Rep. 742). 

The case was this: A lady was living 
with her young daughter in London 
apart from her husband, who resided in 
California. No decree of divorce had 
been obtained, but they were living 
separate and apart. The lady bought a 
valuable pearl necklace from a New 
York jewelry firm. She delivered it to 
a man, who sold it and absconded, so 
that the lady was unable to return the 
necklace or pay for it. The jewelry 
house threatened criminal proceedings. 

The husband was sent for by telegraph, 
and hurried to London, where numerous 
conferences were held between him and 
the jewelers’ representatives. Finally 
he signed an agreement that unless his 
wife paid for the necklace by install- 
ments at stated times, he would pay for 
it. He then returned to California. An 
interlocutory decree of divorce was en- 
tered between him and his wife. There- 
after he died. His wife did not make 
the payments as arranged, and the 
jewelry house sued to recover from the 
husband’s estate upon the agreement. 

The court found, as a matter of fact, 
that the agreement was procured from 
the husband by means and as a result of 
threats to prosecute his wife. The ques- 
tion was whether or not under the cir- 
cumstances, recovery can be had on the 
agreement against the estate of the hus- 
band. 

It was held by the court that recovery 
could not be had against the estate of 
the husband. The husband, the court 
said, was in no way responsible for the 
purchase price of the pearls, either 
legally or morally. He and his wife were 
estranged and living apart, and he may 
have looked with indifference upon any 
mere financial transaction in which she 
was concerned. He was, however, natu- 
rally solicitous of the good name of him- 
self and family, and would desire to 
protect it from disgrace. Besides his 
daughter of tender years was with her 
mother, and the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the mother might result in most 


serious consequences to the child. 
—C. L. G. 








Two unmasked bandits one morning 
recently held up the William Bachman 
jewelry store, Collinsville, Ill, and 
escaped with about $4,000 worth of dia- 
monds, watches and cash. Timing their 
arrival at the store perfectly, the two 
men entered the front door of the store 
and ordered the five occupants to throw 
up their hands. They were then ordered 
to a rear room and were searched for 
money and other valuables. After com- 
pleting this job the robbers returned to 
the store and removed money and jewel- 
ry from the safe and made their escape 
without difficulty. 
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Another Order Against Misbranding 





Federal Trade Commission Takes Action Against Mail Order 
Jewelry House That Improperly Designated the Quality 
of Its Merchandise 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is persistently 
following through on its campaign to 
stamp out misbranding and misrepre- 
sentation in the mail order jewelry busi- 
ness. Another complaint has been disposed 
of this week under a stipulation whereby 
the distributor agrees to desist from 
further use of such terms as “Sheffield 
Plate,” “Platinum Finish,” “French 
Ivory” in catalog descriptions. The des- 
ignation of imitation goods as diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, etc., also is prohibited. 
The stipulation agreement reads: 

Respondent, an individual, engaged in 
the mail order jewelry business in inter- 
state commerce, and in competition with 
other individuals, firms, partnerships 
and corporations likewise engaged, en- 
tered into the following stipulation of 
facts and agreement to cease and desist 
forever from the alleged unfair methods 
of competition as set forth therein. 

Respondent, in soliciting the sale of 
and selling his products, caused adver- 
tisements to be inserted in farm, fiction 
and other magazines having general cir- 
culation between and among various 
states of the United States, and also 
caused advertisements to be inserted in 
catalogs distributed by him in inter- 
state commerce, in which said advertise- 
ments respondent described numerous 
articles of jewelry and other articles of 
merchandise, including rings, necklaces, 
manicure sets, ash trays, watches, cases 
for cigar and cigarette holders. Certain 
of the aforesaid rings were set forth 
and described as “Platinum Finish” 
and as “Set with large ruby,” or 
“Set with large ruby bent stone”, or 
“Set with sapphires”, or “Two square 
prism cut blue sapphires”, or as “Uni- 
versal white diamond”; while certain 
of said necklaces were described as 
“Pearl”, and said manicure sets were 
described as being made of “French 
Ivory”. Said watches were described as 
being set with “four fine blue sapphires 
and sapphire tipped crown”, and as hav- 
ing “21 jewels”; said cigar and cigarette 
holders were described as being packed 
in “leatherette” cases; said ash trays 
were described as “Sheffield silver 
plated”; when in truth and in fact the 
said articles of merchandise advertised 
and sold in interstate commerce by said 
respondent as “Platinum Finish” and as 
“ornamented with rubies or sapphires 
or diamonds” contained no platinum 
whatever and were not ornamented with 
rubies or sapphires, or diamonds, but 
were ornamented with imitations of 
rubies, or sapphires or diamonds; and 
said necklaces described as “pearl” neck- 
laces were imitation pearls; the said 
watches described as above set forth 


contained no sapphires, but merely imi- 
tations thereof and the said watches did 
not contain 21 jewels, each and all of 
which served a mechanical purpose as 
frictional bearings; the said manicure 
sets, described as being made of “French 
Ivory” contained no ivory, a product ob- 
tained from the tusks of mammals, while 
the cases in which the said cigar and 
cigarette holders were packed were not 
made of leather, a product obtained 
from the hides or skins of animals; and 
the said ash trays described as “Sheffield 
Plate” were not made in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, and manufactured in accordance 
with the process used in the manufacture 
of Sheffield silverware or Sheffield plate, 
and were not of the quality which has 
been and still is ‘associated ‘with that 
grade of silverware known to the trade 
and purchasing public as “Sheffield 
Silverware” or “Sheffield Plate”. 
Respondent agreed to cease and desist 
forever from the use in his catalogs, 
order blanks, leaflets and other means of 
advertising, in soliciting the sale of and 
selling his products in interstate com- 
merce, of the words “Pear!”, “Sapphire”, 
“Ruby” or “Diamond”, or any of them, 
either independently or in connection or 
conjunction with any other word or 
words that may import or imply that 
the products to which the same refer are 
in truth and in fact pearls, sapphires, 
rubies or diamonds. Respondent also 
agreed to cease and desist forever from 
the use of the words “French Ivory” or 
“Ivory” to describe imitation ivory, and 
from the use of the word “leather” 
either independently or in combination, 
connection or conjunction with any other 
letter or letters, word or words which 
import or imply that the products are 
made of leather, and from the use of the 
words “Platinum” or “Platinum Finish” 
to describe products which are not manu- 
factured from platinum metal; and the 
respondent also agreed to cease and de- 
sist forever from the use of the word 
“Sheffield” either independently or in 
connection or conjunction with any other 
word or words, as a stamp, brand or 
labe! for his said products which import 
or imply that the product sold by him 
is “Sheffield Silverware” or “Sheffield 
Plate”, or the use of any other word or 
words that may have the capacity and 
tendency to mislead and deceive the pur- 
chasing public into the belief that the 
aforesaid product sold by the said re- 
spondent is “Sheffield Silverware” or 
“Sheffield Plate”, and said respondent 
agreed to cease and desist forever from 
stamping, labeling or otherwise indicat- 
ing that the watches sold by him con- 
tain a stated number of jewels unless 
the said watches do actually contain the 
specified number of jewels, each and all 
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of which serve a mechanical Purpose ag 
frictional bearings. 

Respondent also agreed that if he 
should ever resume or indulge in any of 
the practices in question, this said stipu- 
lation of facts may be used in evidence 
against him in the trial of the complaint 
which the Commission may issue, 








Hold ‘Quarterly Meeting 





Members of Portland, Ore., Jewelers’ Club 
Plan for State Convention at 
Enjoyable Dinner 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—The quar. 
terly meeting of the Portland Jewelers’ 
Club was held at the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce rooms, Tuesday, the mem- 
bers and several out-of-town jewelers 
meeting for dinner at 6.30 p. m. The 
attendance was not as large as at the 
meeting held in the Fall, but was fairly 
representative of retailers, manufactu?- 
ing jewelers, wholesalers and allied 
tradesmen. President Frank Heitkemper 
presided, and after a bountiful dinner 
had put everybody into a good humor, 
introduced the officers of the State-agso- 
ciation who were present, and the -mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Reports of standing committees. were 
next in order. Julius Zell reported on 
the matter of a dinner-dance, originally 
scheduled for some time in February. 
The committee had ‘decided that it was 
better to postpone it until the time of 
the State convention at Portland, and 
then to make a big affair of it, with all 
the employes of the firms, their wives 
and sweethearts invited. The plan is 
that each firm shall have a table, and 
the employers shall act as hosts. The 
name of the firm will be above each 
table. It is hoped that by getting all 
the Oregon jewelers together on such an 
affair, and there may be three or four 
hundred present, the festivity will at- 
tract the attention of people all over the 
state to the jewelry industry. After 
Mr. Zell had made an earnest plea that 
Portland jewelers get behind the coming 
convention and support it by money, 
cooperation and presence, it was moved 
and seconded that the Portland Jewelers’ 
Club should provide the social program 
for the out-of-town visitors, and make 
it a big thing. 

Another matter taken up was the 
providing for a golf tournament at this 
year’s convention. This has usually been 
the custom with the Oregon jewelers, but 
in 1927 the matter was omitted until too 
late to make the necessary arrangements, 
and many of those in attendance were 
much disappointed. Mr. Heitkemper ap- 
pointed L. D. Hepinstall, representative 
of the Oneida Community, Ltd.; A. S. 
McIntyre, representative of Norris-Al- 
ister-Ball-Bridges Co., and Tom Young, 
of Butterfields, to look after the details 
for the tournament. Portland has many 
fine golf courses, so visitors will not 
lack for places to play. 

Carl Greve reported for the committee 
appointed some time ago to take up the 
matter of a watchmakers’ school at the 
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Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
Mr. Greve said that while there had 
been much correspondence about it, 
nothing definite had yet evolved, but 
that a little later on, some of the officers 
of the State association are going to 
tour the state as far south as Ashland, 
in the interest of membership in the as- 
sociation, and then will visit the Oregon 
Agricultural College and confer with the 
president as to establishing a chair in 
that institution. Mr. Greve was hopeful 
that it might eventually be done. 

The topic announced for the evening 
had been “Customers I Have Met,” sure- 
ly an interesting subject, and one allow- 
ing wide range in discussion. Unex- 
pected dramatic talent was developed 
when Carl Greve and Frederick Miller 
staged a playlet in which the former 
enacted the jeweler, and Mr. Miller, the 
customer determined to pin him down 
as to the exact value of a diamond he 
had recently bought. Mr. Greve tact- 
fully refused to set the value exactly, 
even refusing the oft-repeated suggestion 
of the customer that he tell him, “with- 
in five or ten dollars, you know.” Hav- 
ing found out by judicious questioning 
where the persistent customer had ob- 
tained the ring, and what he had paid 
for it, he informed him that the ring was 
a very “creditable” one, and that, hav- 
ing purchased it from a reputable firm, 
he must have obtained excellent value. 
It was intended as an illustration of han- 
dling such a situation without antagoniz- 
ing the caller, and also without “knock- 
ing” a fellow jeweler, and was well done. 

A second impromptu (or semi-im- 
promptu) stunt was put through by Joe 
Gilray and Mr. Hamilton, of the Bloch 
store. In that case Mr. Gilray was the 
customer, with a watch that “never had 
kept good time,” and his partner took 
the part of the jeweler, who tried to 
show him that the works were full of 
sand, that it had apparently been 
dropped hard, and had undergone vari- 
ous other catastrophes. Also the jeweler 
confirmed the price set by another jew- 
eler for cleaning the watch and putting 
it into good condition. But the “cheap- 
skate” customer finally walks out, saying 
he will go to see his brother, “who has 
the money.” 

The whole program for the evening 
being of a more or less extemporaneous 
nature, Mr. Heitkemper called informal- 
ly on a number of those present to tell 
of experiences they had had. 

The matter of closing the shops on 
Saturday afternoons during July and 
August was discussed. Some of those 
present felt that it should not be done 
unless all would agree to the proposal. 
Others felt that if three-fourths would 
agree to it, it would be well to carry it 
out. It was moved and seconded that 
a committee should be appointed to 
sound the members and others on the 
matter, and report back both to the 
Jewelers’ Club and to the Chamber of 
Commerce. The chair appointed as 
members of the committee Paul Felden- 
heimer, who had originally brought up 
_ rs Morris Jacoby and Reine 
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Buffalo Jewelers’ Banquet 





Annual Dinner-Dance of Buffalo Retail 
Jewelers’ Association and Twenty-four 
Karat Club a Big Success 


BUFFALO, Feb. 16.—Honored by the 
presence of Frank X. Schwab, mayor 
of Buffalo, officers of state and national 
associations, and a goodly representation 
of all branches of the city’s jewelry 
trade, the annual dinner-dance of the 
Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ Association and 
Twenty-four Karat Club, held in the 





JEROME A. SCHERER, TOASTMASTER 


Georgian room of Hotel Statler last 
evening proved one of the most success- 
ful ever held under these auspices. 

Praising the public-spiritedness of the 
jewelry trade and endorsing the get- 
together principle embodied in trade or- 
ganizations, Mayor Schwab proceeded 
te deal with some of the problems now 
faced by the city and in which the 
jewelers, as taxpayers, could do their 
share in solving. 

Declaring that the electors six years 
ago had gone on record as favoring a 
new city hall, His Honor explained his 
opposition to counter plans sponsored by 
architects and real estate dealers hav- 
ing for their purposes the construction 
of an office building on the Niagara 
Square site purchased by the city. 

The city council, the Mayor said, had 
appropriated money with which to be- 
gin the erection of a city hall and an 
early start would go a long ways toward 
relieving the unemployment problem in 
the city. 

Mayor Schwab also discussed the 
downtown station problem, in which the 
city is opposed to the Terminal Com- 
mission’s plan to hand over to the New 
York Central railroad for a right of 
way, the bed of the old Erie Canal and 
other valuable properties. He declared 
that the city had carried its case to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in an 
efort to avert what His Honor termed 
a “gigantic steal” by the New York 
Central. 
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President Edward Leininger of the 
New York State association outlined 
plans for the annual convention of that 
organization in Hotel Onondaga, Syra- 
cuse, on April 23, 24 and 25. He stated 
that the exposition to be held in connec- 
tion with the convention would be the 
largest held in the East this year, since 
the A. N. R. J. A. convention would 
take place in Dallas, Texas, this year. 
More time, he said, would be made avail- 
able for delegates in which to view these 
exhibits by curtailing the business pro- 
gram. 

Charles T. Evans, treasurer of the 
A. N. R. J. A., spoke on the value of 
organization in the jewelry trade, ex- 
pressing the conviction that members 
owed much to their organizations. He 
said that officers were sometimes dis- 
appointed in small attendances at meet- 
ings but that whenever something of 
vital interest required consideration, the 
members had always responded. 

Richard J. Petersen, president of the 





EDWARD LEININGER 
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National Wholesale Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, declared that “gatherings of this 
character go far towards promoting good 
feeling among the various branches of 
the industry.” 

These sentiments were echoed by 
George J. Kreuz,.president of the Twen- 
ty-four Karat Club, who said that he 
had come to the banquet unprepared to 
speak at length. 

Jerome A. Scherer, president of the 
Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
acted as toastmaster. 

Entertainment was provided by Peter 
McArtney, “Buffalo’s Singing Cop”, 
“Deacon” Tubbs, rube impersonator, and 
Ernie Clare, Jewish comedian, assisted 
by Jack Brindley at the piano. Mrs. 
Stella Hosmer, soprano soloist, was ac- 
companied hy Miss Mabel Chandler. 

The following committee had charge 
of the banquet: Edward Leininger, 
chairman; John M. O’Dea, Charles T. 
Evans, F. H. Carlin, F. J. Dorn, W. F. 
Ehmann, Charles G. Oelheim and W. G. 
Woodward. 
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Awards for Vanity Case Designs 





Rhode Island School of Design Announces Winners of Prizes in 
Contest Among Students Fostered by the Evans Case Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 18.—The win- 
ners of the prizes offered by the Evans 
Case Co. of North Attleboro for de- 
signs by students at the Rhode Island 
School of Design in competition for 
enameled vanity cases, were announced 
the past week and have been placed on 
public exhibition at the Jewelry Depart- 
ment of the School, where they may be 














FIRST PRIZE 


seen between 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. AIl- 
ready the exhibition has attracted con- 
siderable attention, especially from the 
manufacturing jewelers of this city and 
the Attleboros, or their representatives. 
The judges who made the awards 
were President Alfred F. Reilly and F. 
E. Nolan of the Evans Case Co., and 
Antonio Cirino, Director of the Jewelry 
and Silversmithing Department of the 
School. The winners were as follows: 
First prize $25, to Everett St. B. Nel- 
son; Second prize $15, Miss Frances 
Bowerman; Third prize $10, Miss Olga 
Damme; Honorable Mention, Miss Viola 
Tillinghast. This was one of several 
contests in jewelry designing for prizes 
offered by manufacturers of Providence 
and the Attleboros that are to be con- 
ducted by the School of Design. 
Director Cirino expressed himself as 
very well pleased with the vanity case 
contest, which he designated as highly 
successful in every particular and very 
acceptable to the donors of the prizes. 
Taking into consideration every phase of 
the contest Mr. Cirino said he believed 
that was the most successful and sat- 
isfactory of any that has yet been held 
under the auspices of his department. 
Unlike similar contests that have been 
conducted hitherto the entries were not 
limited to students in the Jewelry and 





Silversmithing Department, but because 
of the color effects and possibilities of 
the combinations of enamels, the contest 
was opened to the pupils of the entire 
school with the result that 132 designs 
were submitted. This is more than 
double the number that has been entered 
in any previous jewelry design contest. 

















SECOND PRIZE 


Director Cirino states that the most 


encouraging feature of this contest was 
the great originality displayed both in 
contour, designs and color effects, very 
little along the usual conventional lines 
being followed. The result has been an 
unusually interesting and colorful array 
of designs. 


Music Teacher (to pupil): Why don’t 
you practice what you screech?—Brown 
Jug. 
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Ask Labor Law Change 





Jewelers Appear at Hearing Before Com. 
mittee on Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts Legislature 


ATTLEBORO, MASs., Feb. 18.—In plead. 
ing for an amendment to the 48-hour 
law that allows women to work extra 
hours during seasonal rushes in the 
manufacturing jewelry industry, in a 
hearing before the ‘committee on labor 
and industries of the Massachusetts 
Legislature held at the State House 
Boston, on Wednesday, Secretary G. 
Cornelius Baker of the Attleboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce stated that answers 
to questionnaires had revealed that 480 
women employes out of 555 who voted in 
29 local factories were in favor of the 
proposed change. 

A large delegation of jewelry manu- 
facturers and employes, including a 
number of women, from the Attleboros, 
were in attendance headed by President 
Walter M. Kendall and Secretary Baker 
of the Attleboro Chamber of Commerce, 
the latter also representing the Quaker 
Silver Co. of this city, and urged the 
amendment to the 48-hour law that 
would allow Attleboro to be placed in the 
“seasonal” category of manufacturers 
and thereby permit women to be em- 
ployed extra hours in rush _ periods. 
Representatives Holden and Kelley of 
this district were also present. 

In arguing in favor of the amendment 
Secretary Baker said in part: “The bill 
before your committee is one that will, 
in a measure, be of benefit to the work- 
ing women of our city, as well as to 
assist the manufacturers in getting out 
orders during the rush season. The 
jewelry industry of our city is well 
known. Many of the lines that are 
manufactured, especially novelties, are 
considered seasonal and there is a 
marked fluctuation in the employment of 
help during the year. In the early 
spring the jewelry industry increases 
because of the increased demand, and 
then slumps off during the summer. In 
the fall it again increases for the Christ- 
mas trade, and then decreases after the 
first of the year. During the slack 
period, in many of the factories, the 
workers are placed on part time and 
when the rush season approaches, giv- 
ing them an opportunity to make up the 
time which they have lost during the 
slack period, they are not allowed to do 
so under the present law. This is where 
the passing of the bill before you at 
present will be of help to the employes. 

“Some 58 per cent of the products 
manufactured in Attleboro is jewelry 
and silverware. In all industries, by the 
report of the Department of Labor for 
1926 which is the latest report available, 
it is shown that we employ 5,636 men 
and women workers in our factories. Of 
that number 3,342 were employed in the 
jewelry industry and about half of this 
number are women workers. 

“During the past 10 or 15 years, ef- 
forts have been made to secure some 
relief for this fluctuating condition of 
employment, especially to help the em- 
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ployes to average up to the scale of 
wages paid during the year, and help 
the manufacturer take care of this sea- 
sonal rush. In order to find out the 
opinion of the women workers of our city 
who would be affected by the new law if 
adopted, the Chamber of Commerce 
passed around a questionnaire to them 
asking their candid opinion of the bill. 

“This questionnaire was returned by 
29 of our factories showing how the 
women stand upon this question. In 
these 29 factories, 555 voted; of this 
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extra 78 hours provided for in this bi!) 
it would be of great help to the jewelers 
and it was his opinion that the employes 
wanted this as much as did the em- 
ployers. 

Walter M. Kendall as president of the 
Attleboro Chamber of Commerce told 
of some of the conditions that faced the 
manufacturers and he said that while 
none of them had moved out of the state 
because of the labor laws, yet it was a 
well known fact that the less restrictive 
laws of some of the middle western 
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Beautiful Gold Medal Presented 
Hon. Herbert Hoover 


HE Saunders Award Plaquette of the 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers was presented 
to Herbert Clark Hoover at the dinner 
tendered him on the evening of Feb. 21 
by that organization. 

The medal was designed by Anthony 
di Francisci, New York sculptor, and re- 
produced from his original models by 
the Medallic Art. Co., New York. This 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 18 KARAT GOLD PLAQUETTE OR MEDAL AWARDED BY THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGICAL 


number 480 expressed their opinion as 
being in favor of the bill, and only 75 
were not in favor. Because this is the 
slack period there are fewer women 
working in our factories, therefore the 
number who voted is small. But this 
will give you a fair idea of the opinion 
of the women who are working in our 
jewelry factories.” 

J. W. Jennings of the Quaker Silver 
Co. of this city discussed the situation 
from the standpoint of the practical 
manufacturer. He said that he wished 
the committee would realize that the 
textile and shoe business with many 
other kinds of businesses in the State 
was fairly regular but that the jewelry 
business with its more than 5,000 work- 
ers in Attleboro and perhaps 4,000 more 
in North Attleboro and Plainville, be- 
cause of the changing styles and the 
fact that it was not possible to make up 
stocks of goods ahead had only about 
four months of good business every year 
and it often happened that even that 
wasn’t good. He said that there was a 
Serious handicap because of the present 
laws and if it was possible to get the 
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states as well as the competition that 
was coming from across the ocean was 
making it difficult for the jewelers to 
continue business. 

Representative C. S. Holden said that 
after 43 years of experience as a physi- 
cian in Attleboro he was convinced that 
the character of the jewelry business 
was such that he did not believe they 
would be physically injured by taking 
the few hours of extra labor. 

The opponents of the act gave very 
little attention to the provisions of the 
bill that asked for the additional 78 
hours but devoted their attention to a 
condemnation of the efforts of the tex- 
tile manufacturers to allow women to 
work in the textile plants on night shifts. 
And while at no time did the opponents 
of the law bring out any argument 
against the value of the law to the 
jewelry industry yet it was evident from 
some of the questions that were asked 
by members of the committee that they 
thought that the labor commissioner in 
refusing to declare the jewelry industry 
“seasonal” was chiefly responsible for 
the conditions that now exist. 


TO HON. 


HERBERT C. HOOVER 
is the most distinguished award of the 
Institute and is only the second time it 
has been presented. 

The medal is struck in solid 18 carat 
gold and weighs over 200 pennyweight. 








Jeweler’s Clerk Goes into Bankruptcy 


Herbert M. Fellman, a clerk in the 
retail jewelry establishment of his 
father, Harris Fellman, doing business 
as H. Fellman & Sons, Inc., 124 Main 
St., Woonsocket, R. I., filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the United 
States District Court at Providence, 
Feb. 17, in which he listed his liabilities 
at $9,456 and his assets at $1.70. 


The petitioner was defendant in a 
breach of promise suit brought by Miss 
Marie Desrochers, Providence, before 
the Superior Court and a jury last De- 
cember. The case was heard before 


Judge Charles A. Walsh and Miss Des- 
rochers was awarded a verdict of $8,750 
and this is included in the bankruptcy 
schedules just filed. 
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Reports Being Robbed 





Three Men in Taxicab Crowd Salesman’s 
Car to Curb and Grab Gems Valued 
at $40,000 


CHicaGco, Feb. 20.—Milton Gersten- 
blith reported to police early this morn- 
ing that he had been robbed of diamonds 
worth $40,000 while going to the station 
from the Congress hotel in a taxicab. 
He was accompanied by a friend and 
reports that as they approached the 
station three men from another taxicab 
crowded them to the curb, entered their 
cab, ripped open his vest, secured a 
wallet and escaped. 

Mr. Gerstenblith says the firm is 
known as Gerstenblith Bros., but he is 
working for a friend who took over the 
company when it failed a year ago. 

Commissioner of Police O’Connor an- 
nounced today that a thorough investiga- 
tion is being made. 





A JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter was 
informed on Tuesday morning at the 
office of Gerstenblith Bros., wholesale 
jewelers, 15 W. 37th St., New York, that 
nothing except newspaper reports had 
been received about the hold-up and 
robbery of Milton Gerstenblith on Mon- 
day morning in Chicago. Mr. Gersten- 
blith’s brother stated that he had tele- 
phoned to the Chicago police but was 
unable to get any information. 

According to Mr. Gerstenblith, the loss 
will probably reach not more than 
$40,000. This loss, it is claimed, is fully 
covered by insurance. 

Mr. Gerstenblith left New York on 
Feb. 8 and was to go as far as the 
Pacific Coast. He had visited several 
large cities before reaching Chicago. 








Fair Trade Bill 





Consideration of Kelly Measure to Be 
Deferred Until Further Reports 
Are Received 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The 
possibility of legislative action at this 
session of Congress with respect to the 
resale price maintenance practice has 
been removed by the decision of a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate ‘and Foreign Commerce to 
defer consideration of the Kelly fair 
trade bill until reports have been re- 
ceived from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Justice, and the 
Department of Commerce regarding 
economic and legal aspects of this 
method of price-fixing. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
initiated on its own motion last summer 
an investigation of this practice with 
the announced purpose of finding the 
facts for the guidance of Congress in 
considering proposed legislation for re- 
moving legal obstacles to the complete 
exercise by the manufacturer of his 
right to establish and enforce mainte- 
nance of fixed resale prices for his trade- 
marked or branded products. Because 
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of the comprehensive character of the 
Commission’s inquiry it will be several 
months before its report is completed. 

The House subcommittee which is 
under the chairmanship of Represen- 
tative Merritt of Connecticut, decided 
at a meeting on Saturday that pending 
receipt of the Commission’s report and 
other information which has been re- 
quested from the Departments of Com- 
merce and Justice it would not deter- 
mine its policy with regard to the Kelly 
bill. 

This measure was reintroduced in an 
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Fine Medal Presented to Gen. 
eral Herbert S. Birkett 
of Montreal 


NE of the finest examples of the me. 

dailleurs’ art has just been turned 
out in Philadelphia, Pa., by the meda] 
department of the Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Co. for the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Oto-Larynology and 
presented to Brigadier-General Herbert 
S. Birkett, M.D., C.B., LL.D., of Mon. 
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MEDAL PRESENTED TO GENERAL HERBERT 8S. BIRKETT, M.D., OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTO-LARYNGOLOGY 


amended form this session by Represen- 
tative Kelly of Pennsylvania, and pro- 
vides that the manufacturer may con- 
tract with the dealer for the resale of 
his product at a stipulated price, pro- 
vided that such agreement shall not 
govern resale of the commodity in clos- 
ing out the dealer’s stock for the pur- 
pose of discontinuing the line, or in the 
event that the product is damaged or 
deteriorated or in case of bankruptcy. 
The bill would not legalize contracts or 
agreements between producers, between 
wholesalers or between retailers as to 
sale or resale prices. 








Seized Gems and Jewelry Bring 
$12,257 at Public Sale Held 
in New York 


At a sale held last Thursday in the 
Old Post Office building, New York, the 
United States Marshal sold at public 
auction a large assortment of pearls, 
unset diamonds and a few pieces of 
jewelry which had been seized from 
people who had attempted to smuggle 
them into this country. The sale was 
held in room 337 of the Old Post Office 
building, and was attended by many 
members of the jewelry trade. The 
jewelry and gems were auctioned by 
Charles Shongood and netted the Gov- 
ernment $12,257. 

A collection of 73 pearls with an ap- 
praised domestic value of $5,000 were 
sold to Charles Roberts for $1,050. In 
sale No. 2, Henry Perlman was the suc- 
cessful bidder for 29 unset diamonds, 





treal, noted specialist in ear and throat 
medicine. 

The medal the first one ever presented 
by the Academy, has been copyrighted, 
so General Birkett will have the distinc- 
tion of possessing the only one of that 
particular design in the world. 

The medal, which was drawn from a 
number of designs, is two and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, and is re- 
garded as the most unique honor ever 
struck in America in connection with 
medicine. It is of pure gold and bears 
on the face the full title of the Academy 
and on the reverse the name of General 
Birkett. On the face is seen the figure 
of Aesculapius, Greek god of medicine 
with his snake-entwined staff, the reptile 
drinking from the cup of healing held 
in the physician’s left hand. On the 
reverse side are the _ snake-entwined 
cadueces, the symbol of the physician 
and the palms of honor. 

The medal has been classed with the 
finest specimens of the goldsmith’s and 
the engraver’s art ever turned out. 








appraised at $5,200, for which he paid 
$3,125. 

M. B. Altman and others purchased 
for $1,500 five diamonds appraised at 
$1,800, under sale No. 3, while the same 
group secured 184 unset diamonds under 
sale No. 4 for $4,525. These were 4p- 
praised at $5,570. An assortment of 
jewelry including rings, bracelets, chains, 
scarf pins, necklaces and studs auctioned 
off under sale No. 5 and appraised at 
$2,885 were sold to L. Simon and others 
for $2,057. 
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Some Points on Jewelers’ Sales 


By A. W. Huccens* 


SLEEPING second-hand dealer on 
A an ocean voyage many days out of 
sight of land or any other ship pee 
the ery from the deck, “A sail! A sail!! 
He jumped out of his berth excitedly 
and said, “Give me a catalog quick! 
This is one way of illustrating the fact 
that there is more than one kind of a 

le. 

. question frequently put to me, 
“What do you think of a sale?” has led 
me to reply that there is more than one 
kind of a sale, and the following is a 
record of a conversation recently had 
with one of our good customers. 

To make a proper reply to this ques- 
tion would require volumes; so many 
conditions enter into the situation. I 
might first consider the reasons why 
sales are held. 

1. Going out of business. 

2. Financial difficulties; pressing 
demands for ready money. 

3. To get rid of slow-moving stock. 

4, The lure of ready money prom- 
ised by sales promoters. 

The sales that are held to accomplish 
results are usually one of the following 
kinds: 

1. Auction sales. 

2. Flat sales conducted by a spe- 
cialist. 

3. Flat sales 
owner. 

Auction sales might be divided into 
two kinds: 

1. Those put on to sell the dealer’s 
merchandise. 

2. Those put on to sell merchandise 
brought in for the purpose, 
offtimes of inferior quality. 

Those auctions that are resorted to 
to close out a stock entirely are not often 
successful unless other merchandise is 
brought in for the sale. Auction sales 
are dependent on crowds and the con- 
fusion attending crowds, and the stock 
must contain a goodly supply of mod- 
erately priced merchandise that will ap- 
peal to the largest number of those at- 
tending the sale. The crowd must be 
kept interested until, in the judgment of 
the auctioneer, the time has arrived to 
sell more valuable goods. 

Auctioneers as a rule delight to sell 
the easiest selling merchandise, for they 
usually are paid commission on the total 
amount sold whether it is merchandise 
that the dealer wishes to close out or 
whether it is merchandise that the deal- 
er will have to re-order if he continues 
In business. It depends largely on the 
auctioneer as to how highly he values 
his own reputation and how earnestly 
he works for the interest of the dealer 
whether the auction accomplishes or not 
the end which is originally intended. 

_ Flat sales conducted by sales special- 
ists may or may not be a detriment to 
_ dealer. Methods used are such that 

purchaser has time to study over the 


conducted by the 
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clans eacent, A. I. Hall & Son, San Fran- 


proposition through the medium of the 
eye and not the ear, and for that reason 
most flat sales specialists prefer to take 
nationally advertised merchandise on 
which the price is fairly well known and 
mark this merchandise at a ridiculously 
low price, assuming that the public will 
believe that the rest of the stock is sold 
at correspondingly sacrifice prices. 

When a flat sale is conducted by the 
owner, the owner, knowing his custom- 
ers in the town, is more careful to stick 
more closely to the truth than the sales 
specialist, but often resorts to the meth- 
ods employed by the specialist—as cut- 
ting prices on well known merchandise. 

Whether the sale is made by auction, 
is made by a flat sales specialist, or is 
made by the dealer himself, I do not 
consider it good business, but very harm- 
ful education to take nationally adver- 
tised merchandise on which the resale 
price is fairly well known and make 
sacrifice prices on such merchandise. If 
the dealer is to continue in business, I 
consider it very detrimental, for if he 
has sold nationally advertised merchan- 
dise to his friends and his friends find 
during the sale that they have paid a 
great deal more for that same merchan- 
dise than the sale prices, they do not feel 
good about it. 


Another class of customer may buy at 
the sale nationally advertised merchan- 
dise very cheap and after the sale is 
closed, he may bring his friend in to 
get some of the same thing, stating that 
his friend was not able to get around 
to the sale, but that the dealer has some 
left, and he will let him have it at the 
same price. If he does not get it at the 
same price, he doubtless wil! not buy it, 
and if he does get it at the cheaper price, 
the dealer makes no money. Therefore, 
I contend that such tactics are detri- 
mental to the dealer himself. 

If there happen to be other dealers in 
the same town handling the same char- 
acter of merchandise, hardships, enmi- 
ties and antagonisms develop and re- 
taliatory measures which may injure the 
business of the town for years are em- 
ployed. The buying public either sits 
by and chuckles or loses its confidence 
in stores that pursue such a policy. 
Therefore, I contend that any sale that 
resorts to methods that will eliminate 
staple merchandise from the dealer’s 
stock at a sacrifice price, is not a benefit, 
but a detriment to the dealer. 

Every dealer who has been in business 
for a few years always has in stock 
merchandise that he has been unable to 
sell and merchandise which if sold he 
would never think of replacing with the 
identical item. The sale of such mer- 


chandise even at a sacrifice price cannot 
be of any detriment to him but will give 
him free capital with which to operate. 
During the sale with cut prices on such 
a class of merchandise, the most desir- 
able pieces at the most desirable trices 
Therefore I 


would soon be eliminated. 
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would consider it entirely legitimate, 
extremely advisable, and good business 
to secure from wholesale supply houses 
odds and ends of merchandise that they 
are willing to sell at a sacrifice. Oft- 
times this merchandise secured in such 
a manner can be sold at a profit and 
help make up for the losses made on 
less desirable merchandise. 

During a sale where the volume of 
business is greater, the dealer can afford 
to sell undesirable items at a less per- 
centage or profit than by the usual meth- 
ods, but the method of sacrificing profit 
on the bread and butter and sugar of 
the jewelry business never is of lasting 
benefit to anyone, not even to the pur- 
chaser; for it makes him suspicious of 
the store that practises such methods. 
Many retail jewelers are wrecked by 
allowing their inventory to climb up 
beyond the proper proportion to their 
capital by hanging onto old merchandise 
that should be turned into cash by sacri- 
ficing profit. 








Smiles from Various Sources 


They eall her Olive because she hates 
to leave her bottle!—Illinois Siren. 


* * * 


Chrysanthemum: I bet you-all went 
out wid a bad motive last night. 

Carnation: Dat wasn’t no motive. Dat 
was a horse and buggy. — Stanford 
Chaparral. 


* * * 


“T hear Peg is going to marry a silk 
merchant. Pretty swell.” 

“Not so swell! He goes from house 
to house selling it on spools.”—North- 
western Purple Parrot. 


* * Bo 


“Waiter, I’ve found a hair in my 
soup.” 

“Quite natural, sir; it’s rabbit soup.” 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 








The jewelry store of Charles E. 
Harper, who, for the past 35 years has 
maintained the business at the corner of 
Main and St. Peters Sts., Salisbury, Md., 
has reopened under the ownership of S. 
Nemser of Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1883, 
Mr. Harper, who was one time president 
of the Peninsula Jewelers’ Association, 
went to Salisbury, opening his jewelry 
store in May, 1886. In October of that 
year the entire business was destroyed 
by fire. Re-establishing himself, he then 
occupied the lower floor of the Bergen 
building, or on the site of the present 
White and Leonard stationery depart- 
ment. Later he moved into the section 
of the Peninsula Hotel, now occupied by 
the restaurant and finally, about 35 years 
ago, opened the shop at its present loca- 
tion. Mr. Harper is at present the 
chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee and for the past 40 years 
has been a staunch and working member 
of the party. He was chairman of the 
Maryland Board of Motion Picture Re- 
view from 1916 to 1920. He organized 
the board and was its first chairman. 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul 





William Renich, until recently with 
J, B. Hudson & Son, retail jewelers, 
93.35 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, was 
married in Chicago and is making his 
home there. : 

William Olin, one of the partners in 
the retail jewelry firm of Olson Jewelry 
(o., 211 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
played on a winning team in a bowling 
tournament on Feb. 16. 

Miss Myrtle Ellis, who until a short 
time ago was with the Longstaff Drug 
Co, Huron, S. D., is now in the employ 
of Sasse & Wing, retail jewelers and 
druggists, Redfield, S. D. 

Miss Mabel Wedwick the first of Feb- 
ruary entered the employ of J. B. Hud- 
son & Son, retail jewelers, 33-35 S. 
Seventh St., Minneapolis. Miss Wed- 
wick, who is in the gold department, 
was formerly with May & Malone, whole- 
sale jewelers, Chicago. 

B. J. Hoeller, who travels from Minne- 
apolis for the Dennison Mfg. Co., re- 
turned in February from a North Dakota 
trip, and reported that business was 
good, with signs of improvement. Mr. 
Hoeller expected to leave about April 1 
on his next trip through adjacent terri- 
tory. 

Miss Janet Watson, silver department, 
J. B. Hudson & Son, retail jewelers, 33- 
35 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, returned 
on Feb. 13 from a visit to Hannibal, Mo., 
where she was called on account of her 
father’s illness. He is reported to be re- 
gaining his strength in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Charles H. Carpenter, member of the 
retail jewelry firm, J. B. Hudson & Son, 
33-85 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, is en- 
joying his stay in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he is spending the winter. Word 
received from him by his associates indi- 
cates that Mr. Carpenter is improving 
in health. 

E. E. Spaulding, jewelry representa- 
tive who carries a number of lines, 934 
Lumber Exchange building Minneapolis, 
left on Feb. 11 for a trip through the 
West, with the intention of being away 
about a month. Mr. Spaulding is one 
of the pioneer jewelry salesmen in this 
territory. 

L. Perry, proprietor of Perry’s Watch 
Hospital, 211 Lumber Exchange build- 
Ing, Minneapolis, finds an improvement 
in business since he established his shop 
in April, 1926. The work which he takes 
care of makes it necessary for him to 
have another man, J. Oranger, newly em- 
ployed by him. 

C. C. Robinson, whose home is in 
Minneapolis, returned on Feb. 14 from 
the Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. factory, 
International Silver Co., and expected to 
leave on Feb. 20 for Omaha, Lincoln, 
Denver and Kansas City, attending the 
lowa-Nebraska retail jewelers’ annual 
Joint conventions. 

_Carl Fjerrestad, traveling representa- 
tive, Thos. B. Wilson & Co., wholesale 
Jewelers, 100 N. Seventh St., Minnea- 
apolis, returned on Feb. 16 to get his 
automobile for use in his territory. Mr. 
Fjerrestad expected to leave on Feb. 20 
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on an extended spring trip, which would 
include North Dakota. 

E. J. Stiles, president pro-tem of the 
Minnesota Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
was in Minneapolis on Feb. 15, and on 
the following day he was at a meeting 
held in St. Paul with regard to the con- 
vention of the association, to be held 
this spring. It was decided to have the 
convention at the St. Paul Hotel the 
latter part of April. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul wholesalers were to meet in St. 
Paul this week in connection with con- 
vention arrangements. 

Sasse & Wing, retail jewelers and 
druggists, Redfield, S. D., the first part 
of February moved into néw quarters, 
and it is considered that they now have 
one of the most desirable locations in 
South Dakota. This firm took over the 
business of Schmidt & Curtis last sum- 
mer. Mr. Sasse has for many years been 
a jeweler in South Dakota, and he was 
formerly at the town of Henry. Mr. 
Wing, the partner of Mr. Sasse, has 
traveled through that section of the 
country for a period of about 14 
years. 

King’s Sales Service, 317 Lumber Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, is conducting a 
number of jewelry sales throughout the 
United States, including the following: 
Grueson Jewelry Co., Duluth, Minn., the 
sale to start on Feb. 25, and to be a 
closing-out sale; one of the stores in 
Cleveland, Ohio, belonging to William 
Martin, which is closing out; August 
Meyer & Sons, Grand Island, Neb., to 
have a stir-up business sale, starting 
Feb. 25; T. B. Wood, old-time jeweler, 
Clearwater, Fla., to have a going-out-of- 
business sale, starting on Feb. 18. R. P. 
King was on an extensive trip through 
eastern States the middle of February in 
the interest of King’s Sales Service. 
C. B. Monroe, King’s Sales Service, was 
calling on some of the principal jewel- 
ers in southern Ohio in February in the 
interest of the firm. 

Traveling salesmen who were in 
Minneapolis within the past two weeks 
included Charles M. Barry, Frank W. 
Smith Co., Gardner, Mass.; Mr. Bern- 
stein, Harry Tropin, New York; R. M. 
Blake, Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
A. Chouffet, M. B. Bryant & Co., Inc., 
New York; J. Dreyfus, R. & J. Dreyfus, 
New York; Milton F. Ferris, The 
Matthews Co., Irvington, N. J.; W. T. 
Graham, Herschede Hall Clock Co., New 
York; Sidney Greenberger, Sussfeld, 
Lorsch & Schimmel, New York; F. Har- 
rison, La Pierre Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J.; G. A. Jewett, Hamilton & Hamil- 
ton, Jr., Inc., Chicago; O. H. Klebsattel, 
Binder Brothers, Inc., New York; T. J. 
O’Connell, Westfield watches; H. A. 
Rowand, The  Bosca-Reed-MacKinnon 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; Frank Thompson, 
International Silver Co., Derby, Conn.; 
A. W. Van Ness, Carter, Gough & Co., 
Newark, N. J. 








Jack P. Burns, East St. Louis, Mo., 
has established a retail jewelry shop at 
311 Collinsville Ave. Mr. Burns for- 
merly worked in East St. Louis as a 
jeweler and watch repairer. 


—BUFFAL 


e BRAINS ~ ee ie hie 


Best & Co., 11 E. Genesee St., ‘of 
which W. G. Woodward is proprietor, is 
holding an auction sale for the purpose 
of reducing its stock. 

R. M. Bartsch, retail jeweler at 590 
Genesee St., was last week elected a di- 
rector of the Genesee-Jefferson Business 
Men’s and Taxpayers’ Association. 

Charles T. Evans, treasurer of the 
A. N. R. J. A., attended a meeting of 
the executive committee of that organi- 
zation held in Chicago over the week- 
end. 

Harry C. McCormack, of T. C. Tanke, 
Inc., has again been appointed chairman 
of the jewelry and optical division in 
the annual Joint Charity Drive, which 
will be held this spring. Ralph F. 
Smith, of King & Eisele Co., will serve 
as first lieutenant. 

The next meeting of the Buffalo Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association will be held on 
Thursday, March 15, in Hotel Statler. 
At that time reports of the dinner dance 
will be received from the entertainment 
committee and delegates named to the 
New York State convention in Syracuse. 

What is believed to be the largest dia- 
mond sale ever made by a Buffalo 
jewelry store was recorded last week 
when a customer paid almost $40,000 
for a stone weighing 12.98 carats to 
T. C. Tanke, Inc. Harry C. McCormack, 
who selected the stone and made the 
sale, declared that it was one of the 
finest gems he had ever seen in his 35 
years’ experience, from the standpoint 
of perfection, brilliance and cutting. He 
believes the stone is a Golconda, mined 
probably 75 years ago and recut by Jo- 
seph Ascher & Sons, of Amsterdam. 

Window-smashing burglars made a 
reappearance in the city last week after 
a long absence and three jewelry stores 
were numbered among the victims. Sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of watches 
and jewelry were taken from the win- 
dows of the jewelry stores of A. G. 
Striker, 1525 Hertel Ave., and that of 
William T. Henderson, Inc., 209 Dela- 
ware Ave. A brick also was thrown 
through the window of Warner’s, Inc., 
3 W. Eagle St., but the prompt response 
of detectives to the burglar alarm which 
sounded, prevented the thieves from 
carrying out their plans. 











Morris Neiman, Charlotte, N. C., 
jeweler, has bought stock, fixtures, lease, 
good will and name of Dworsky’s, 
Raleigh jewelry store, according to an- 
nouncement. It was further announced 
that M. Dworsky would open the Rex 
Loan Co., on S. Wilmington St., while 
S. H. Dworksy would open a general 
merchandise store in the building for- 
merly occupied by a produce company. 
The fact that Neiman bought the Dwor- 
sky store is not considered evidence that 
he will operate the store under the old 
name. His jewelry store in Charlotte 
is known as “Neiman’s.” 
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Editorials 





HIS week THE 

_ Another Step JEWELERS’ CirR- 

in the March of CULAR cele 
Progress 


brates anather 
year in its history by issuing a num- 
ber of unusual size and, we hope, of 
interest to the entire industry. Some 
of the features which have proved 
most valuable to the trade in previous 
Anniversary Numbers are contained 
this year while, in addition, are a 
number of other articles treating of 
various subjects on all sides of the 
jewelry business which we trust will 
prove instructive and valuable to our 
readers, no matter what their posi- 
tion in the industry may be. We have 
endeavored to present a number which 
would have something of interest for 
every man in the industry and many 
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things of interest for most of our 
readers as a class. 

In marking our 59th anniversary, 
we feel that the year has been one of 
accomplishment as, during it, we have 
taken a step that we expect will prove 
of great benefit not only to THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, but to its read- 
ers and to the jewelry trade as a 
whole. For since the last Anniversary 
Number was issued, this journal has 
become one of a great brotherhood of 
prominent business papers in many 
branches of industry, all of which 
have proved leaders in their lines and 
whose endeavor has been to uplift and 
develop the industries which they rep- 
resent to the highest possible degree. 
These are the business publications in 
the group controlled by the United 
Publishers Corporation, which in- 
cludes such journals as The Iron Age, 
Hardware Age, Automobile Trade 
Journal, Automotive Industries, Mo- 
tor Age, Motor World Wholesale, 
Commercial Car Journal, Hardware 
Buyers’ Catalog, Distribution and 
Warehousing, Dry Goods _ Econo- 
mist, Dry Goods Reporter, Dry Goods- 
man and Pacific Coast Merchant, Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Petroleum Regis- 
ter, Operation and Maintenance, Oil 
Field Engineering, Automotive Indus- 
trial Red Book Optical Journal and a 
number of others of almost equal 
prominence and importance. They 
form a phalanx of over two dozen 
trade organs working for the uplift 
and benefit of merchants in all indus- 
tries and by their united force have 
developed a power for service for the 
distributor and manufacturer that has 
a great and increasing effect for good 
of the business of the country. 

Each of the many publications has 
retained its individual identity and 
looks purely to the good of the indi- 
vidual field which it serves. But in 
these days of mass production they 
have found by combining their forces 
and resources they are in a position 
to accomplish, through united efforts, 
much that would have been impossible 
for them to achieve as individuals or 
even smaller groups. As members of 
the United Publishers Corporation, 
they own their own paper mill, print- 
ing plant, buildings, etc., thus causing 
great savings in producing costs and 
through combination work in adver- 
tising service, subscription organiza- 
tions, accounting departments, etc., 
have been able to devote much more 





(Continued on page 303) 
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Edward H. Hufnagel of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., and past president of the 
A. N. R. J. A., is sojourning in Florida. 

Mileti Bros., manufacturers of plat- 
inum jewelry, have removed their office 
and factory to the Spring building, 15 
W. 47th St. 

Bert L. Kaufman, manufacturer of 
rings and jewelry, 9 Maiden Lane, is en- 
joying a much needed rest of two weeks 
in Atlantic City with his family. 

The D’Or Jewelry Co., manufacturing 
and wholesale jeweler, located at 206 
Broadway, is now being represented in 
New York and vicinity by A. J. Bruno. 

The business of J. Chamelin & Co., 
jewelers, this city, was incorporated at 
Albany, N. Y., last week, with a capital 
of $1,000. 

The business of L. Strasser, jeweler, 
this city, was incorporated at Albany, 
N. Y., last week, with a capital of 
$30,000. 

Joseph M. Silverberg is now associated 
with the A. & Z. Chain Co., manufac- 
turers of gold filled jewelry, Providence, 
R. I., and is covering the New York city 
and eastern territory. 

Joseph J. Luria of L. Luria & Son, 623 
Broadway, sailed for the foreign market 
on Wednesday, Feb. 15, aboard the 
Deutschland. Mr. Luria will make an 
extensive tour of Europe and the Orient, 
combining business with pleasure. 

Howard S. Kennedy, diamond mer- 
chant, 170 Broadway, accompanied by 
his wife, sailed last week on the Conte 
Biancamano, for a tour of Europe. 
While abroad, Mr. Kennedy will visit 
the diamond markets in the interests of 
his firm. 

Max Stern, of Max Stern & Co., im- 
porters of precious and semi-precious 
stones and encrusters, 105 Fulton St., 
left on Tuesday of last week for the 
European stone market. While away 
the office will be in charge of Robert 
Mennerich, and the factory, of Miss 
Stern. 

An interesting collection of precious 
and semi-precious stones has’ been 
donated to the Chatsworth Ave. School 
at Larchmont, N. Y., as a permanent 
exhibit, by Paul E. Levi, importer of 
precious stones, 62 W. 47th St., this city. 
The exhibit is complete in every respect 
and is proving of great value to the 
school children in their studies. 

Gil Smith for the past five years a 
Sweep salesman for the I. Wollstein Co., 
refiners, at 12 John St., which concern 
18 now in liquidation, has become affili- 
ated with the S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Co., 152 W. 42nd St., this city. Mr. 


Smith will continue in the same capacity 
as salesman for the concern and will 
continue to call on the trade in this city. 

Martha Woods, Jersey City, N. J., who 
was arrested last December after it is 
charged she stole about $1,000 worth of 
watches from various watch concerns in 
this city, was given a suspended sentence 
last Monday, by Judge Collins in Part II, 
Court of General Sessions. The defend- 
ant was indicted for grand larceny sev- 
eral weeks ago but was allowed to plead 
guilty to charge of petit larceny. 

An assignment for the benefit of credi- 
tors was made last week by Alex Jaros, 
retail jeweler, 738 E. Tremont Ave., 
Bronx, to Bernard E. Weisberg of Stern- 
berg & Rosen, attorneys, 233 Broadway 
It is claimed that the jeweler owes about 
$3,000, and has assets totalling about 
the same amount. His assets, including 
merchandise and fixtures, will be sold at 
public auction tomorrow (Friday). 

The second part of the collection of 
paintings belonging to the estate of the 
late Meyer Goodfriend, formerly a 
member of the firm of Goodfriend Bros., 
542 Fifth Ave., were sold last Thursday 
evening at the American Art Galleries 
for $25,102. The collection consisted 
chiefly of the works of Francois Charles 
Cachoud and the impressionists Albert 
Lebourg and Elie Anatole Pavil. 


Herbert L. Levy, New York manager 
of the Pavillons Watch Co., Inc., Geneva, 
Switzerland, with offices at 576 Fifth 
Ave., returned recently on the Olympic 
from a trip to Switzerland and other 
European countries. Mr. Levy is in 
charge of the New York territory. Paul 
Piaget, technical manager of Pavillons 
concern, arrived on the La Grasse last 
Friday. He will remain about eight 
weeks and will tour the principal cities 
of the United States in the interests of 
his firm. 

A special meeting of the creditors of 
Fairchild & Co., Inc., this city, now in 
bankruptcy, will be held at 11 a. m., on 
Feb. 27, in the office of Robert P. Step- 
henson, referee in bankruptcy, 32 Broad- 
way, for the purpose of deciding whether 
to accept or reject an offer of $600 made 
by George Ressler for all the property 
belonging to the bankrupt estate. This 
property consists of machinery, etc., and 
is stored in Keenan’s Warehouse at 268 
Broadway, and if sold to Mr. Ressler he 
is to assume the storage charges. 

Cleveland A. Dunn of Graff, Wash- 
bourne & Dunn, silversmiths, is receiving 
the sympathy of the trade because of 
the death of his son, Cleveland Arthur 
Dunn, Jr., which occurred last Monday 


evening, at the Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
this city. Mr. Dunn, Jr., was in his 20th 
year and had been ailing for several 
months. He was a student at Groton 
School, at Groton, Mass., and was to 
graduate in June and later attend 
Princeton College. The funeral was 
held yesterday (Wednesday)  after- 
noon at the Church of St. James the 
Less, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Charles M. Levy & Son of 40 W. 48th 
St., have removed their downtown office 
from 49 Maiden Lane, to 71 Nassau St., 
Room 1006. This office is for the con- 
venience of the trade in leaving over- 
lay work at the downtown office, if it is 
more convenient than bringing it 
uptown. They have arranged at their 
new office for better service than they 
have been giving in the past. De- 
liveries from the downtown office will 
be made to the uptown office three times 
a day and in this way the firm can ex- 
pedite the work for their trade in New 
York and vicinity. 


David Woronock, of Aisinstein-Woro- 
nock & Sons, 22 Eldridge St., was in 
Rutland, Vt., last week where he at- 
tended the sale on Feb. 15 of some of 
the diamonds seized from Lieb Ritter- 
man. Mr. Woronock purchased the en- 
tire lot put up at public auction by 
United States Marshal A. W. Harvey, 
and has brought it back to this city. 
This concern is now classifying and sort- 
ing these stones and will offer them to 
their trade next month. These diamonds 
consisting of 125.92 carats are part of 
the gems seized from Ritterman when 
it is charged he attempted to smuggle 
them over the Canadian border. 

David Katz, nine-year-old son of 
Morris Katz, diamond importer, 68 Nas- 
sau St., was recently the feature of 
many newspaper stories in Texas where 
the boy is attending Peacock’s Military 
Academy at San Antonio. In young 
Katz, Prof. Wesley Peacock believes he 
has found good proof of his theories that 
the shape of the head is the most im- 
portant factor in determining intelli- 
gence. Intelligence tests recently given 
to Mr. Katz’s son prove him to be far 
above the average mentally. Professor 
Peocock states that while he has given 
mental tests to many boys and girls he 
has not yet found any other student 
rating as high. 

George Ball, head of the designing de- 
partment of the Gorham Co., New York, 
delivered an interesting lecture recently 
before the Monday Afternoon Club of 
Passaic, N. J., on the subject of “Period 
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Silver.” The lecturer gave three rea- 
sons for the noticeable lessening of in- 
terest in things Colonial, especially 
Colonial silver, namely, the scarcity of 
genuine pieces, which makes the prices 
prohibitive ; the larger number of repro- 
ductions; and the tempo at which we 
live, puts people out of tune with the 
simple and more ceremonious type of 
living of Colonial days. Louis XIV, 
Jacobean, Colonial, Queen Anne, 
Georgian, and Empire period silver were 
exhibited and their outstanding charac- 
teristics noted. 

Margaret Reighter, who was arrested 
in Brooklyn while representing herself 
as the wife of a prominent doctor, was 
found guilty last Thursday in Part IV, 
Kings County Court, on a charge of 
stealing a ring from William Wise & 
Son, jewelers. Assistant District Attor- 
ney Samuel Goldstein was in charge of 
the prosecution. Evidence discovered by 
the Jewelers’ National Crime Committee 
and “Matt” Stratton, of the Jewelers 
Coopérative Bureau, that the defendant 
had been arrested in Atlantic City, was 
used effectively in the cross examination 
of the prisoner. Detective James Cun- 
ningham, since the trial, has been able 
to discover some new evidence which 
may help in the recovery of the ring 
stolen from William Wise & Son. After 
an investigation has been made by the 
Probation Bureau, date will be set for 


sentence. 

A regular monthly meeting of the 
Jewelers 24 Karat Club was _ held 
Wednesday, Feb. 15, as THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR was going to press, at the 
rooms of the association, 15 Maiden 
Lane. President Willson presided and 
in the absence of Secretary Ward, Rob- 
ert Loch acted as temporary secretary. 
Among the important reports presented 
were those of G. H. Niemeyer on behalf 
of the banquet committee and that of 
the treasurer, Lee Reichman. The va- 
cancy on the board of directors caused 
by the death of the late Herbert Reich- 
man, was filled by the election of John 
W. Sherwood to that position and a 
vacancy in the membership, due to the 
resignation of A. L. Woodland, was filled 
by the election of Howard H. Hethering- 
ton. It was decided to hold the beefsteak 
dinner of the club sometime in April and 
the president was authorized to appoint 
a committee for this purpose, with in- 
structions to make all arrangements for 
the affair. The meeting then adjourned. 


The fact that many articles known to 
have been in the jewelry and gem col- 
lection of the late Robert L. Hastings, 
Personal secretary to Walter P. Mc- 
Teigue of Walter P. McTeigue & Co., 
Inc., 36 W. 47th St., are missing, has 
led the police to finally believe that he 
was murdered. When Mr. Hastings was 
found in his room in the Adrienne Hotel, 
this city, on Sunday, Feb. 12, the police 
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expressed the belief that he had 
strangled himself while attempting to 
check a spasm of coughing. This theory, 
however, his many friends were inclined 
to disbelieve, and a search was imme- 
diately made for his gem and jewelry 
collection. Several of the objects were 
found in an unlocked bureau drawer 
with an empty chamois bag, but many 
of the 24 odd rings and other trinkets 
which Mr. Hastings had collected, were 
missing. None of them was found in a 
safe deposit box maintained by Mr. 
Hastings. The detectives are now en- 
deavoring to get some clue which may 
lead to the identity of the slayer. 











Will Sales has announced plans for 
the erection of a 10 room residence, 
on Cherokee Road, to cost $40,000. 

Charles A. Wunderlich, for 19 years 
with Matt Irion & Sons, has been ad- 
vanced to general manager of the con- 
cern, which is headed by its founder, 
Matt Irion and his two sons, William 
and Alfred Irion. 

William C. Kendrick of William Ken- 
drick’s Sons, left during the week for 
St. Petersburg, where he and Mrs. Ken- 
drick will spend a month or so. Mr. 
Kendrick for years has gone to Florida 
every February. 

George Patton. under indictment in 
connection with the holdup and robbery 
of a diamond salesman here last year 
was arrested during the week when 
police raided a gambling joint in the 
Negro district of the city. 

Brainerd Lemon of Lemon & Son re- 
cently sailed from New York, for a trip 
to England, Ireland and Scotland, to 
confer with his agents, who buy antique 
silverware and other merchandise for 
the Lemon Silver Galleries, Louisville. 


Elmer Schmitt, operating a jewelry 
store at Irvine. Ky., brought a bowling 
club to Louisville during the week, to 
participate in the State Bowling Tour- 
nament. Apparently his young team 
suffered from stage fright. A team rep- 
resenting Matt Irion & Sons, finished 
very well up in the tournament. 

Using a brick wrapped in a grass sack 
a window smasher broke a window at 
the store of Edward Soskine, jeweler. 
558 S. Third St., on Feb. 16, and secured 
five women’s watches, six men’s watches, 
24 rings, and several strings of beads 
of a total value of about $300. The 
robbery was discovered the next morn- 
ing. 

Oliver (Moon) Mullins, Louisville, 
captured some months ago, a day or two 
after taking a tray of rings from G. F. 
Geiger & Sons’ store, which he visited 
with his wife, was sentenced to three 
months in jail. Twenty-one of the 24 
stones that were taken were recovered, 
and as the boy was suffering from con- 
sumption the court was inclined to be 
lenient, resulting in an agreed or com- 
promise sentence. 
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The fact that business conditions in 
Louisville are better today than usually 
is the case at this season of the year 
was shown by the fact that the annual 
Community Chest Fund was _ over- 
subscribed, whereas it is generally a 
few thousands of dollars short of the 
goal. Bank clearings are showing nice 
gains over last year, and building and 
construction work is progressing, and 
keeping labor employed. 








Plainville 


William H. Nash has been nominated 
by the Republican town committee to fill 
a vacancy among the selectmen. 

Nelson McCormick is sending the 
Plainville Stock Co., some excellent re- 
ports from his Pacific Coast trip. 

Daniel F. Crotty died last Friday at 
the Norfolk Hospital after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 57 years of age and had 
resided all his life in Plainville. He 
was a jeweler by trade and had been 
associated with various concerns. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters 
and two sons. 











Son of Memphis, Tenn., Jeweler 
Wounded While Resisting 
Two Men 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—Sylvester 
Polskee, son of Ben Polskee, proprietor 
of a jewelry store at 208 S. Main St., 
was shot this morning while resisting 
two men who entered the store. A clerk 
named McMullen came to his relief with 
a revolver. 

Three suspects were captured in 
Arkansas just West of Memphis later 
in the day and are being brought back 
here. One of them is reported to be 
wounded. 

The showcases were badly damaged 
but no merchandise has been missed. 
The purpose of the attempt was obvious- 
ly robbery. Several people were in the 
store at the time, the place just having 
been opened for the day’s business. 








One of the new features of the Inter- 
national Gift, China, Lamp and Glass 
show, to be held at Philadelphia dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 27 to March 3 at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, will be the 
presentation of a handsome and ap- 
propriate gift to every buyer as a sou- 
venir of the affair. The show this year 
will take practically all one floor of the 
big hotel and the fact that all the ex- 
hibits are to be on one floor is attractive 
to both buyers and exhibitors. More than 
100 exhibitors have signed up and the 
offerings to buyers are to be more at- 
tractive than ever, according to the offi- 
cers of the show. They have worked 
out a plan that eliminates duplication of 
lines that in previous years has been the 
cause of much confusion and delay to 
buyers. There will be a large display of 
the small wares that are essential to a 
successful gift shop. A number of the 
exhibits will be particularly applicable to 
the jewelers’ gift department and these 
are to be attractively displayed. 
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R. G. Warren, first vice-president of 
the Oregon Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
and for many years a jeweler in Cor- 
vallis, announces that he has secured 
new and much more commodious quar- 
ters in his home town. The stock was 
moved to the new store on Feb. 19, and 
the place formally opened on the next 
day, Monday. Mr. Warren enjoys an 
excellent business in the thriving college 
town. ; 

Carl Greve, Alder St. jeweler in Port- 
land, just can’t keep from being presi- 
dent of some organization or other. He 
is at present the president of the Ore- 
gon Retail Jewelers’ Association; has 
just finished a year as president of the 
Specialty Merchants and is also presi- 
dent of the Expression Club, in connec- 
tion with the extension department of 
public speaking of the University of 
Oregon. The club recently held its an- 
nual “fellowship frolic,” presided over 
by Mr. Greve. 

The executive committee of the Ore- 
gon Retail Jewelers’ Association met in 
Portland, Feb. 14. Out-of-town members 
attending were F. N. French, Albany; 
A. A. Keen, Salem, and R. G. Warren, 
Corvallis. It was decided that the dates 
for the convention, held in Portland this 
year, will be April 18, 19 and 20, follow- 
ing immediately on the Washington con- 
vention, to be held at Spokane, April 15, 
16 and 17. This is to enable both con- 
ventions to have the services of speakers 
from the national association. 
(Continued on page 306) 
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The Ozark Kiwanis Club, Ozark, 
awarded a handsome silver loving cup 
to G. W. Ray, county agent of Dale 
County, for having rendered the most 
unselfish good to Ozark and Dale County 
during the past year. 

Paul W. Nisbett, of the Farmer & 
Cannon Jewelry Co., has been elected 
recording secretary of the Birmingham 
Association of Display Men, an organ- 
ization of window trimmers. At all 
times Farmer & Cannon have especially 
attractive show windows. 

Business and industrial conditions are 
better in Birmingham than a week ago. 
Some of the big manufacturing plants 
are putting on more men, while some of 
the smaller plants, which had been closed 
down for some time, are now operating 
three and four days per week. The 
Tyler Jewelry Co., Ensley, says it has 
been selling a large number of alarm 
clocks recently, which is a good indica- 
tion that more men are going to work 
in the industrial center. 

What proved to be a good advertise- 
ment for Bromberg & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala, retail jewelers, was a display of 
the Gorham silver collection. The silver 
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was on display at Bromberg’s from Feb. 
15 to 18. During this display many peo- 
ple visited the store. Many purchased 
silver, while others purchased other 
goods, and many of these people were 
drawn to the store merely by the dis- 
play of the silver. For a number of 
days before the display Bromberg & Co. 
advertised the fact in attractive news- 
paper advertisements and by mailing out 
several thousand attractively printed 
folders to people in Birmingham and ad- 
joining towns. There were many out- 
of-town people present also at the dis- 
play. The silver display was held in 
the Bromberg Galleries, one of the most 
attractive gift shops in Birmingham, 
which is located over the retail jewelry 
store of Bromberg & Co. Owing to the 
fact that this silver display was located 
in the galleries all visitors had an op- 
portunity of viewing the jewelry depart- 
ment, and in this way many sales of 
jewelry were made to the people who 
were drawn to the store to see the silver- 
ware display only. 








EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 297) 








of their resources to the service of 
their subscribers and advertisers than 
would not have been possible other- 
wise. 

As far as THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
is concerned, it remains as it has been 
for nearly 60 years, the same old “in- 
stitution” that has fought the battles 
of the jewelry trade, and that has 
worked for the development, education 
and uplift of the members of this in- 
dustry. Not only does its policy re- 
main the same, but the personnel of 
the paper goes on without change. 
True, there was a change in the cor- 
poration that published it, the Jewel- 
ers Publishing Corporation having 
suceeeded the old Jewelers’ Circular 
Publishing Co., and the Optical Pub- 
lishing Co., the new company taking 
over both THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
and The Optical Journal. But the 
late L. J. Mulford, president of the old 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., be- 
came the president of the Jewelers’ 
Publishing Corporation, and after his 
death, Sept. 12, he was succeeded by 
his son, Vincent S. Mulford, who for 
over 30 years had been the main stock- 
holder of the Jewelers’ Circular Pub- 
lishing Co. TT. Edgar Willson, who 
has been the editor of this journal for 
25 years, and H. A. Robertson, who 
has been the business manager for an 
almost equal length of time, are the 
vice-presidents of the corporation, and 
J. R. Cooper, formerly cashier and 
later assistant-treasurer, has become 
treasurer of the company. No change 
whatsoever has been made in the per- 
sonnel of the New York and other 
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offices of the company of any kind 
whatsoever and the correspondents of 
the paper remain as before. So the 
trade may be assured that the inter- 
ests of the jewelry industry that have 
been so carefully guarded in the past 
will be continued and developed in the 
same way in the future, the only 
change being the fact that the United 
Publishers Corporation has acquired 
an interest in the Jewelers’ Publish- 
ing Co., and Mr. Mulford of the latter 
has acquired an interest in the United 
Publishers Corporation, of which he 
has become a director. 

In other words, the affiliation of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR with the 
United Publishers Corporation simply 
means that a way has been paved for 
us for more economical production and 
an opportunity afforded for greater 
service to the jewelry trade than we 
have ever been able to give in the 
past. 


Protest Against 
Broadcasting the 
Correct Time 


umn of this 

issue, THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR publishes a letter from a promi- 
nent wholesale jewelry firm of New 
York, protesting against the broad- 
casting of the correct time over the 
radio by various watch companies, 
basing this on complaints which the 
writer received from dealers who tell 
them that the customers were finding 
fault with watches, particularly wrist 
watches, when they found they do not 
keep accurate time to the second when 
checked up with these time broad- 
castings. 

Now, this is a subject on which we 
feel the jewelry trade should express 
its fullest and frankest opinion be- 
cause there is no doubt that the broad- 
casting of time has been done not 
only in the interest of the public, but 
also in the interest of the watch and 
jewelry trade, and in the hope that 
education as to the importance of ac- 
curate timekeeping would result in a 
demand for more and better watches. 
This is the first complaint of this kind 
that has come to us, and until it was 
received we had no idea that the uni- 
versal broadcasting of correct time 
was believed to be in any way detri- 
mental to the watch business. 

We feel that the matter is of such 
importance to the jewelry trade in 
general that it should be carefully 
considered and if possible a consensus 
of opinion obtained, and for this rea- 
son the columns of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR are open to all our readers 
whether retailers, wholesalers, im- 
porters or manufacturers, to express 
their fullest views upon the question 
which this letter brings up. 
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will cut crystal to exact size 


Automatically. 


Nothing to 


do but snap it in the bezel. 
Remember, there is no glass 


to break or chip. 





30 Days 
Free Trial 


Use it in fitting for 30 days, if 
then you are not satisfied, return 
the outfit to us and we will allow 
full credit less the glass you have 


actually used. 


J. J. Danber Co. 


Columbus, O 


H. W. Himelhoch Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 





















ge guide pin runs 
in groove of bezel 
wen operator turns 
crank. 














= Beautiful Clear White 
= Unbreakable Crystals 


Scientists’ latest contribution to 
the wearer of wrist watch. This 
material so closely resembles glass 
that after you once fit a Shur-Fit 
crystal to a watch the closest in- 
vestigation will be necessary to 
distinguish the difference. Price 
for additional Shur-Fit domed 
crystal blanks $1.75 dozen. 


PAY AS 
YOU USE 


No Investment Necessary 
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SHUR-FIT Crystal Machine 
and Outfit of Shur-Fit Crystal Blanks 


Outfit Consists of Crystal Machine complete with 
cabinet and two and one-half gross of Shur-Fit 
crystal blanks (360 crystals) full instructions for 
— and a beautiful easel window display 
card. 


Price for Complete Outfit $80.00, less 6% or $8.00 
per month for 10 months. 





C&E. MARSHALL CO. 


a GREATER wae am A SREATER SERV /\CE 


FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS 
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Armer & Brown Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Houghton-Reardon Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Chicago Notes 


inet i 


Wesley Jackson, manager for the Chi- 
cago office of the Louis Stern Co., is 
making a business trip through the 
Northwest and West. 

Ira Guilden of the Warwick Watch 
Co., New York, spent all of last week in 
Chicago visiting the trade with J. A. 
Connor, their local manager and repre- 
sentative. 

C. W. Nesbit, representative for Stein 
& Ellbogen Co., spent the past week in 
Chicago replenishing his stock before 
leaving for his Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma territory. 

Jules Schwob of Adolphe Schwob, 
Inc. New York, spent several days of 
the past week in Chicago visiting with 
Jim Tice, their manager in Chicago and 
calling on the trade. 

M. Zolla of M. A. Zolla & Co., dia- 
mond importers in the Heyworth build- 
ing, left Chicago on Sunday for Miami, 
Fla., where he will spend a couple of 
weeks enjoying the warm climate. 

Frank Milhening of J. Milhening, Inc., 
left last week for Orlando, Fla., where 
he joined his father, J. Milhening, who 
is spending the winter months there. 
Frank Milhening will be away for about 
10 days. 

H. Elkins, watchmaker, has entered 
into business for himself in room 1101, 
Mellers building, 5 S. Wabash Ave. Mr. 
Elkins recently came to Chicago from 
New York, where he was in business for 
himself. 

L. E. Butt, A. J. Wingblade, Robert 
Marshall and C. S. Hay, representative, 
for J. W. Forsinger Co., left last week 
for their respective territories after 
being at the home office in Chicago for 
— weeks getting their new spring 
ine, 

Nathan N. Lebolt, of Lebolt & Co., is 
recuperating rapidly at the Michael 
Reese Hospital after undergoing a major 
operation. Mr. Lebolt has been confined 
at the hospital since Dec. 12 and will 
have to remain there for at least another 
four weeks. 

Frank E. Sandberg, retail jeweler, at 
4048 Milwaukee Ave., will leave this 
week accompanied by Mrs. Sandberg, 
to motor through the West to California. 
They will remain in the West for several 
months visiting places of interest and 

“enjoying a rest. 

“Toby” Stern, of the Jacques Kreisler 


Co., is now comfortably located in beau- 
tiful new offices in the Pittsfield building. 
Here the concern is in suite 811 and has 
equipped the office in new walnut furni- 
ture. For the past year this firm has 
been located at 27 E. Monroe St. 

Last week when the report of the 
bankrupt stock of Abe Wolf, Inc., ap- 
peared in these columns a mistake was 
made in the name of the party that 
purchased the fixtures at auction. The 
jeweler that made the purchase is Sam 
Schwartz, retailer, at 805 E. 63rd St. 

H. H. Herring of the North American 
Watch Co., Mansfield, Ohio, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago during the past 
week visiting at their local office and 
J. J. Bivona, their Chicago representa- 
tive and manager. Mr. Herring visited 
the trade and called on many of his old 
friends. 

George A. Jochum of Maurice Tish- 
man, New York, arrived in Chicago last 
Thursday, from New Orleans and the 
South where he spent several weeks in 
calling on the trade. Mr. Jochum will 
remain in Chicago for about a week 
before continuing his trip through the 
Middle West. 

Wilder C. Harris and A. W. Bauer of 
the Norris, Alister-Ball-Bridges Co., 
left last week for Philadelphia to attend 
the Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club banquet 
on Saturday. From there they will go 
to New York and other cities in the East 
to look over the markets, returning 
home in about 10 days. 

S. L. Scott of Scott & Barger, whole- 
sale watch dealers located on the eighth 
floor of the Heyworth building, left re- 
cently for California. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Scott and will be away 
for about three months. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott will visit the various cities in Cali- 
fornia but will make their headquarters 
at Los Angeles. On their way home they 
will visit the Canadian Rockies. 

J. J. Bleich, retail jeweler, at 4309 
Lake Park Ave., has certainly been a 
target for thieves within the past three 
weeks. Early last week the large win- 
dow in his store was broken with a 
padded brick and about $150 worth 
of jewelry taken, the week previous two 
boys crawled under his showcase and 
took three trays of rings and got away 
before he could capture them. The week 
preceding that a tray of masonic rings 
were taken by a sneak thief. 

The following salesmen for Benj. Allen 
& Co., who have been at the home office 








































for the past couple of weeks getting 
their new lines, left last week for their 
respective territories: Norman Johns, 
Michigan; John D. Jacobson, Illinois; 
B. J. Porter, Indiana; P. L. Pendleton, 
Wisconsin; R. E. Temple, Wisconsin and 
South; C. H. Halter, Minnesota; A. M. 
Brechenridge, Iowa; H. W. Benton, Mis- 
souri and Kansas; O. H. Kitson, North- 
west; J. M. Washburn, Ohio, and L. W. 
Miller, Texas. 

Among the retail jewelers that spent 
some time in Chicago during the past 
week looking over the markets and visit- 
ing the displays of the Eastern Manu- 
facturers’ and Importers’ at the Palmer 
House were: Harry Smith and wife of 
Pontiac, Mich.; William E. Trein, Dixon, 
Ill.; Mr. Krainbrink of Krainbrink & 
Fuller, Ionia, Mich.; William H. Oppold 
and wife of Sterling, Ill.; Mrs. C. E. 
Morrison of C. E. Morrison, Great Bend, 
Kan.; Robert A. Orr of the Robert A. 
Orr Jewelry Co., Rochester, Minn.; 
Frank Ricketts, Charleston, IIl.; B. A. 
Gehring and wife of Sterling, IIl.; C. H. 
Roberts, Mount Carmel, IIl.; M. Koppe 
of the Koppe Jewelry Co., Billings, 
Mont.; Frank White of C. W. White & 
Son, Guthrie, Okla.; W. L. Robertson, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 

Word was received in Chicago last 
week from Paul W. E. Wittstein that 
he is actively engaged in the printing 
and publishing business in Los Angeles, 
Cal. The concern is known as the Cali- 
fornia Press Corporation, and does com- 
mercial printing and publishes a weekly 
paper with a growing circulation in Los 
Angeles proper and over southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Wittstein was elected presi- 
dent of this corporation at a recent 
meeting of the directors. For over 25 
years Mr. Wittstein was engaged in the 
wholesale jewelry business for himself 
in Chicago, and during that time made 
a host of friends. They are always in- 
terested in his success. For the past 
five years Mr. Wittstein resided in Glen- 
dale, Cal., but he has disposed of all of 
his interests there. 








John R. Cotton, formerly with the 
J. W. Neasham jewelry, has completed 
negotiations for the opening of a jewelry 
and gift shop about April 1 in the Hotel 
Ottumwa, 103 E. Second St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. James Brodie, formerly with Mr. 
Cotton in the Neasham store, has become 
associated in the venture, the firm to 
be known as John R. Cotton & Co. 








Adolph Siegrist, La Grande, was re- 
cently registered at the Heathman Hotel, 
Portland. 

J. H. Peare, formerly in the land office 
at La Grande, where he has a flourishing 
jewelry store with an optical depart- 
ment, has been in Portland attending the 
meeting of the State Board of Optom- 
etry, of which he is a member, and also 
the State convention of optometrists. In 
connection with the latter he read a 
paper. 

Jewelers of Portland are interested in 
the fact that Mayor Baker has directed 
the City Attorney to draft a measure 
that shall amend the peddler’s ordinance 
so as to shut out those who sell “cloth, 
fur, jewelry, silverware, or plated ware 
at retail’ from house to house. It will 
later be presented to the City Council 
for consideration, and is likely to pass. 

The engagement was recently an- 
nounced of Miss Margaret Mathisen, 
secretary of the Broadway Theater, 
Portland, and Allard Heitkemper, of the 
firm of Heitkemper, jewelers, on Alder 
St. Miss Mathisen is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey J. Mathisen, while 
Mr. Heitkemper is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank H. Heitkemper. Mr. Heit- 
kemper, Sr., is the president of the Port- 
land Jewelers’ Club, succeeding Felix 
Bloch, and is one of the most widely 
known jewelers in the city. Both young 
people attended the University of Ore- 
gon. The engagement will culminate in 
a wedding early in May. 

Miss Pearl Staples, daughter of Isaac 
Staples, veteran Portland jeweler, on 
Jan. 29 became the bride of Gault Oliver 
Patton at a very large and formal church 
wedding. The young couple went for a 
honeymoon to Vancouver, B. C., and on 
the way home were involved in an auto- 
mobile accident at Chehalis, Wash. Mr. 
Patton was driving the car in which 
he and his wife were the only passen- 
gers. A parked car caused a north- 
bound motorist to swerve suddenly, strik- 
ing the Pattons’ car and wrecking it. 
Mrs. Patton was thrown through the 
windshield and suffered severe face cuts 
and bruises. Mr. Patton was uninjured. 
A Portland-bound motorist took Mrs. 
Patton to Winlock, where she received 
medical treatment. Later the young 
couple drove to Portland, but were forced 
to leave their car in Chehalis for repairs. 

The Trade and Commerce Committee 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
has directed its secretary to draft a 
circular covering the new rules adopted 
by Portland wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, relative to the return of mer- 
chandise, which provide that in future 

‘merchandise will not be returnable un- 
less there is understanding at the time 
of the purchase that it may be returned, 
or there is fault in the quality of the 
goods. The abuse of the returned goods 


privilege is said to have grown to such 
in Portland that whole- 


proportions 
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salers and manufacturers find it intoler- 
able. The committee has also authorized 
printed announcements to be hung in 
wholesale houses to the effect that em- 
ployee requisitions from retail houses 
will not be honored on goods for personal 
use. Notice of abuse in that direction 
was brought to the attention of the 
Chamber by the Portland Jewelers’ Club, 
and later taken up by other organiza- 
tions of the city. 








Pacific Coast Notes 





Arthur M. Rich has purchased his 
partner’s interest in the firm of Voss & 
Rich, 471 Thirteenth St., Oakland, Cal. 

The Thomas Jewelry Co., Inc., 429 
Fourth St., Santa Rosa, Cal., has sold 
out its branch at Eureka, Cal., to Charles 
R. Thomas, who has assumed all obliga- 
tions of the store. 

After conducting a jewelry store in 
Bellflower, Cal., for some years past, 
W. E. Ralston has sold out to M. Albert 
of Los Angeles. He plans to remain in 
Bellflower for some time at least, as he 
and Mrs. Ralston own a beautiful home 
there. 

W. H. Morgan has bought the Bert P. 
Stuart jewelry store of Fort Bragg, 
Cal., a lumbering town of some impor- 
tance in what is known as the Redwood 
Empire. At one time such a camp was 
less permanent than today when most 
of the redwood manufacturers are put- 
ting their timber on a perpetual produc- 
tion basis. 

Arthur Ormsby, jeweler, of Walnut 
Creek, Cal., died very suddenly on Feb. 
5, as the result of a heart attack. He 
was 54 years of age and was a native of 
Benecia, Cal., but had resided in Walnut 
Creek for the greater part of his life. 
His mother, with whom he had lived, 
passed away three months ago. Funeral 
services were held at the California 
Crematorium, Oakland. 

By the aid of a glass-cutter, a thief 
broke into the Baranov & Bennett 
jewelry store at 258 W. Sixth St., San 
Pedro, Cal., and stole 11 gold watches. 
The theft occurred after 4 a. m. accord- 
ing to Irvin J. Grant, manager, who val- 
ues the stolen watches at $1,200. The 
window case that the burglar broke is 
set back in the entrance, where he was 
able to work in comparative seclusion. 
He left finger prints on the glass. 

Burlingame, a fashionable suburb of 
San Francisco, has contributed several 
ambitious young society women to busi- 
ness activities. The latest to embark in 
a commercial enterprise is Miss Kath- 
erine Stuart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Stuart of Occidental Ave., who 
has opened a shop in Primrose road, 
Burlingame, which features costume 
jewelry. Antiques and the newer types 
of necklaces form a part of her stock 
which is said to be extensive in range 
and reasonable in price. 








A firm known as Hallman was incor- 
porated recently at Albany, N. Y., with 
authority to make jewelry in New York. 
The business was capitalized with 
$10,000. 
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Ohio Notes 


C. J. Duncan, owner of retail jewel 
stores in Massillon and Canton, Wan & 
Canton on business last week. ' 

Dr. Charles E. Padoll has moveq into 
his new and modern optical offices in th 
Brant building, Canton. He is qa pony 
ate of the college of applied optics of 
Ohio State University and Pennsylvania 
College of Optics and Ophthalmology 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Hay of Coshocton 
Ohio, have gone to Miami Beach, Fla, 
where they expect to stay until spring, 
They intend to go to Cuba for a while 
and later will visit the West Coast. Mr 
Hay reports that the jewelry business 
for the past year has been very good, 

Mrs. Helen Burkholder, who for the 
past several months has been in charge 
of the gift departments of the George 
S. Dales Co., Akron, will be the man. 
ager and do the buying for the gift de. 
partments and the Dennison section of 
the new M. O’Neil Co. department store 
when it opens late in March. Mrs. Burk. 
holder for many years has been identi- 
fied with gift shop merchandising and 
has conducted large gift stores in Can- 
ton and Wooster. 

The new jewelry departments of the 
M. O’Neil Co. department store will be 
located on the main floor, executives said 
last week. The concern will move to 
the new building late in March, the 
exact date having not as yet been deter- 
mined. A removal sale is now in 
progress at the old store and most all 
of the old stock will have been sold when 
the removal takes place. There will be 
some changes in the jewelry department 
personnel when the new store is oc- 
cupied. The new O’Neil store, erected at 
W. State and S. Main Sts. at a cost near 
$3,000,000, covers an entire city block 
and is six stories and basement. 

George S. Dales, proprietor of the 
George S. Dales Co., Akron, jewelry 
and gift house, has sailed from New 
York, on a trip around the world. He 
will visit all the countries in Europe and 
will return to Akron the middle of April. 
Mr. Dales each year makes a trip abroad 
but returns in time to take up his store 
duties in the spring. Since the holiday 
season there has been little buying of 
silver, according to a statement made by 
Mrs. Len Williams, manager and buyer 
of the silver section at the George S$. 
Dales Co. store, Akron. The holiday 
season saw much activity in silver but 
sales fell below the previous year. 
Quickening demand for this merchandise 
is not expected before early in April, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Williams. 











The Farthing Jewelry Store, Effing- 
ham, III., which has been located for a 
number of years in the Loy building on 
S. Banker St., has been moved into 
larger new quarters in the Bauer build- 
ing at the northeast corner of Jefferson 
and Fifth Sts. The new store is being 
put in shape as fast as possible and as 
soon as the remainder of the new fix- 
tures arrive the store will be one of the 
finest in southern Illinois. 
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The Pacific Coast manager for the 
Elgin National Watch Co., John Morse, 
is in Los Angeles looking after his con- 
cern’s business. 

By opening new quarters in the Bal- 
boa Theater building at 8717 S. Vermont 
Ave., N. Zack, formerly at 6710 S. Cen- 
tral Ave., feels in a fair way to greatly 
increase his business. 

Henry Jacobson of Jacobson Bros., 
New York diamond merchants, is making 
a trip to Los Angeles and the Pacific 
Coast points in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

F, S. Alvey has opened a new estab- 
lishment in Los Angeles and will be 
found at 615 Pantages building, corner of 
Hill and Seventh Sts., where he is en- 
gaged as a jeweler and diamond setter. 

Herbert K. Smith, manufacturing and 
retail jeweler and the inventor of the 
“Merle” patented watch bracelet, has 
moved from Hermosa Beach to 126 N. 
Market St., Inglewood. 

Many Washington and Californian 
jewelers will regret to learn of the pass- 
ing of G. P. Lowe of San Fernando, a 
suburb of Los Angeles. Mr. Lowe came 
here from Spokane. He was taken ill 
Dec. 1. 

Because of ill health Franz Ahlquist, 
located at 1810 W. Seventh St., has been 
compelled to retire from business. Mr. 
Ahlquist is a jeweler of the old school 
and his many friends are sorry to know 
he has given up his work. 

The Pacific Coast manager for the 
Waltham Watch Co., E. C. McKean, who 
has his headquarters in San Francisco, 
was here last week calling on the trade, 
and then left for a business trip to 
Mexico City in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

What threatened to be a serious fire 
occurred in the establishment of Frank 
Bristol, 1552 W. Pico St., one evening 
recently. It was just discovered in time 
to prevent greater loss than the esti- 
mate of $1,200, covered entirely by in- 
surance. The cause of the fire was 
traced to a defective electric light wire. 

The following out-of-town jewelers 
were in the city last week: William 
Lorenz, Santa Ana; C. W. Middleton, 
Pomona; G. B. Whitmore, Upland; 
George Bowers, Upland; W. M. Everett, 
Fillmore; J. B. Rodgers, Pasadena; T. S. 
Lailey, El Monte; George Burzell, Saw- 
telle; E. B. Lang, Venice; T. R. Canady, 
Huntington Beach; D. Van Wart, Hun- 
tington Park; A. J. Dutton, Anaheim; 
E. C. Kendrick, Fullerton; C. E. Perham, 
San Pedro; R. C. Anderson, Long Beach; 
R. W. Steele, Redondo; A. L. Leatart, 
Long Beach, and John Parker of Hunt- 
ington Beach. 

An enthusiastic gathering of jewelers 
and optometrists assemble every Tues- 
day at 6 p. m. in the Angelus Bowling 
Alleys to witness the prize bowling 
matches. There are eight teams which 
compose the Jewelers’ Bowling League 
representing the following firms: Geo. 
E. Reynolds Co. (two teams), Brock & 
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Co., Elliot, Kay & Ziegler, Andreani & 
Smith, the Geo. D. Davidson Co. and 
Zimmer & Co. High point men are 
R. D. Wetmore, D. Maedor, V. Care and 
C. Lane of the Reynolds optical depart- 
ment team. The present schedule in- 
cludes 14 weeks with 56 games and 20 
prizes are offered to the contestants. 
There is a lot of championship timber 
in the teams and the contests are very 
spirited. 











William Fulton is leaving to visit the 
factories in New York. 

Fritz Barkan is on his first trip to 
southern California this year. 

Morris C. Mayer of Mayer & Wein- 
shenk is still in the Hawaiian Islands on 
a business trip for the firm. 

L. O. Levison of the California Jewel- 
ry Co. is back from a trip to southern 
California, in the interests of his firm. 

Rudolph J. Warner of the Warner 
Jewelry Case Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is calling on the trade. 

Harry Jones of the Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co. is out on his territory. He is 
Coast representative of the company. 

Jack Lewis of J. E. Lewis & Co. is 
leaving on a spring trip through some 
of his territory. 

Walter Kahn is here on a Coast trip 
for L. & M. Kahn & Co., New York, 
and says he is enjoying the journey and 
visits to customers very much. 

A trip to Mexico City is being made 
by E. C. McKeen, Coast representative 
for the Waltham Watch Co. He is not 
expected back at his office here until 
March. 

Max Schoemann, of 704 Market St., 
and Mrs. Schoemann are visiting San 
Diego and will go on to Kansas City. 
The trip is one of business and pleasure 
combined. 

C. C. Gross, who has been East to the 
factories, is returning home by way of 
Denver, Colo., Los Angeles and other 
points on the southern route, calling on 
his customers. 

Manufacturers’ representatives here in- 
clude: Jack L. Miller, Kalisher Mfg. Co.; 
Irving Lewis, Oppenheimer & Strauss; 
S. C. Powell and Ralph Lewis, S. C. 
Powell Co.; Joe Klein, Shiman Bros. Co.; 
Alfred Moss, J. J. White Co. 

Y. H. Bordreaux, formerly a jeweler 
of Hanford, Cal., and well known to the 
trade, died late in December at his home 
in Los Gatos, Cal. The news of Mr. 
Bordreaux’s death reached San Fran- 
cisco when Mr. Bordreaux, Jr., called on 
Nordman & Aurich in February. The 
deceased did considerable business in 
buying jewelry stores and selling them 
again. 

Some rough traveling and slides were 
encountered on the mountains by A. L. 
Ackerman, wholesaler, of 704 Market 
St., on a spring trip to Eureka and over 
the mountains to Grants Pass. How- 
ever, Mr. Ackerman considers himself 
repaid for he got some business and 
opened up a lot of new accounts. 
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On his way home from visiting his 
factories, J. W. King has been calling on 
his customers in the Southwest. He was 
expected back at his office here on Feb. 
18, but only for a few hours, as he 
planned to leave the next day to call on 
his trade in the Northwest. Mrs. J. W. 
King was to accompany him on the 
northern trip. 

Approaching weddings are already 
creating a great deal of business, states 
Kieth G. Nauman, engraver and de- 
signer. The weddings will most of them 
not take place till considerably later in 
the spring, but people are having their 
engraving done ahead of time as not 
only silverware but many other articles 
are being engraved this year. . 

Jewelers who carry greeting cards 
among their gift and art ‘ines were 
visitors to the Greeting Card Exhibits 
at the Palace Hotel, Feb. 6 to 10. There 
were 34 displays by leading manufac- 
turers of greeting cards, at the Palace, 
and seven other city displays by resi- 
dent representatives. Most of the ex- 
hibitors took their displays to Hotel 
Oakland, Oakland, on Feb. 10, and later 
opened a display in Los Angeles. 

J. H. Spiro is now very commodiously 
installed in his new offices on the third 
floor of 704 Market St. There are three 
large windows with a north view. A 
new mezzanine floor has been built and 
there is a special diamond room with 
good light and a bookeeper’s office. Ad- 
ditional work benches have also been in- 
stalled. Mr. Spiro’s quarters are larger 
and in every sense better than those va- 
cated. Lots of flowers were sent by 
friends for the opening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hartman who have 
been visiting in Los Angeles for the past 
few months, spent several days in San 
Francisco in February, en route to their 
home in Salem, Ore. Mr. Hartman is 
connected with the firm of Hartman 
Bros. & Co. Among other out-of-town 
jewelers here during the past few days 
were: Arthur G. Prouty, Napa; C. Man- 
tele, Stockton; KE. L. Bothwell, San Jose; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Marvin of the John 
Hood Co., Santa Rosa; L. H. Watson, 
Mountain View; Harry Jepsen, Peta- 
luma; Mrs. Croft of the Croft Jewelry 
Co., Burlingame; George Benoit, San 
Mateo; J. D. Bennett, San Rafael; Mr. 
Kosches of Kosches Bros., Los Angeles, 
and Mose Linz of Butte, Mont. 








Pacific Northwest 


The death is announced of Frank G. 
Will, jeweler, of Albany, Ore. Business 
is being continued by the estate. 

The Collins’ Jewelry and Watch Re- 
pairing shop is one of the stores in the 
old Porter Hotel building, McCleary, 
Wash., which is to be torn down. The 
building is generally known as “The Old 
Oaken Bucket” because of the moss that 
has collected on its exterior. 

For the purpose of operating a jewelry 
store in Marshfield, Ore., incorporation 
is being perfected by H. S. Tower, Abie 
R. Tower and Claud H. Giles who have 
filed articles of incorporation. Capitali- 
zation is for $5,000, divided into 50 
shares of par value $100 each. 
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THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


JEWELERS’ 


OF 


“Good Quality” 62 FINDINGS 





ESTABLISHED 1858 


YOUR JOBBER IS AT YOUR SERVICE 
AND CAN ALSO SUPPLY YOU WITH 


LEGION and LEGIONETTE WATCH STRAPS 
GEO. H. FULLER & SON CO. 


Chicago Office Factory New York Office 
29 E. Madison St. Pawtucket, R. I. 2 Maiden Lane 


WE CO-OPERATE WITH THE JEWELERS’ BETTER BUSINESS ASSN. 
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TheNew Mae Murray Ring 


HE latest creation in pearl trimmed rings that are 
. now all the rage—our most beautiful pattern, en- 
I oscrorererr7 ae tirely new, with the added sales-appeal of an endorse- 
ment by a famous movie star. 








For the jeweler who advertises a splendid tie-up and 


f love my Moe Murrey for every jeweler the biggest seller of the season. 


Ring. It is the most beau- 
tiful one I have ever worn. : 
Made in every size of every stone, and a real addition 


to the trade’s biggest ring line. 


Advertising matter with every order—Memos sent to 
rated jewelers. 


| oodman ¢é. Co. 


Ne 4] W. Washington St. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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John Kelso of Dorrance St. was a 
business visitor in Boston the past week. 

William J. Elliott has been improving 
his watch repairing facilities in the 
Perry building, at Hope Valley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manuel F. Williams are 
spending the month at Miami Beach, 

la. 
*"h. Harold Price of the publicity de- 
partment of Tilden-Thurber Corp., was 
in New York the past week. 

Edwin S. Kent has been appointed by 
the Municipal Court, administrator of 
the estate of Edwin F. Kent. 

William G. Thurber of Tilden-Thurber 
Corp. was a business visitor in New 
York and vicinity the past week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Griffith, who 
are on a five months’ cruise around the 
world, arrived in Siam last week. 

Charles B. Donle of C. B. Donle & 
Sons, accompanied by Mrs. Donle is in 
Florida for a two months’ sojourn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Russell have 
returned from a short stay at Atlantic 
City. 

A mortgage for $500 against property 
in Warren of Gregor Krichbaum has 
been discharged by the Smithfield Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Charles E. Miller has filed a statement 
at the city clerk’s office that he is the 
owner of the Charles E. Miller Co., 55 
Rice St. 

The Frost Paper Box Co., 448 High 
St., Central Falls, is owned and ope- 
tated by Charles L. Hawes according to 
his statement at the city clerk’s office. 

The Crown File Co., 138 Cowden St., 
‘Central Falls, is conducted by Jeremiah 
J. Martin according to information filed 
with the city clerk’s office, that city. 

John J. Collins with the Ostby & 
Barton Co., was in New York and 
‘vicinity the past week in the interest of 
that concern. 

The J. J. White Mfg. Co. is receiving 
some good returns from its representa- 
tive, A. Moss, who is calling on the 
firm’s trade on the Pacific Coast. 

The case of the C. & G. Mfg. Co., Inc., 
against Isaac Cohen was called in 
Superior Court last week and passed 
for reassignment. 

Mrs. Cora B. Snyder, buyer for the 
Hess Co. of Newport, was in New York 
the past week on business for that con- 
cern. 

Alpheus §S. Place, secretary and 
treasurer of the C. E. Place & Sons Co., 
is seriously ill with pneumonia at his 
home in Auburn. 

Joseph Silverberg has joined the sales 
force of the A. & Z. Chain Co. of this 
city, and will represent the concern at 
New York and vicinity. 

Edwin S. Donle of C. B. Donle & Sons, 
had charge of the annual minstrel enter- 
tainment at the Calvary Baptist Church 
last week. 

The Premier Mfg. Co., at 9 Calendar 
St., is being conducted by Antonio De- 
Luise and James P. Felch, according to 
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their statement filed at the city clerk’s 
office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel B. Katz have 
returned from a visit to Atlantic City 
and will be at their new home on Taft 
Ave. after March 1. 

Frank Kelley of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade was in New 
York and vicinity last week in the inter- 
ests of the association. 

The Eagle Loan Co. is starting the 
erection of a two-story brick business 
block, 44 by 99 feet at 373 Admiral St. 
having fireproof stairways. It is to cost 
around $40,000. 

Howard D. Wilcox, who has been con- 
fined to his home for more than 10 
weeks is able to be at his offices in the 
Woolworth building, corner of West- 
minster and Dorrance Sts. 

Martin P. Feeney was a business vis- 
itor in southeastern Massachusetts the 
past week where he took a number of 
fine orders for especially designed 
badges. 

Henry D. Sharpe, president of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., this city, 
was one of the participants in the recent 
conference on human welfare held at 
Washington. 

Richard Tasca and Carlo A. Tasca 
have filed statements with the city 
clerk’s office that they are the owners 
of the manufacturing and _ wholesale 
jewelry business at 34 Aborn St., being 
conducted as the Tasca Jewelry Co. 

The final meeting of the creditors in 
the bankruptcy case of Earl G. Spooner, 
manufacturing jeweler, was held last 
week before the Referee in Bankruptcy, 
when the trustee’s account was allowed 
and the estate closed. 

Edward M. Wheeler, manager of the 
Providence office of the National Jewel- 
ers’ Board of Trade was a visitor at the 
session of the Grand Royal Arch Chap- 
ter of Masons in New York, at Albany 
last week. 

Charles E. Dansereau, 697 Killingly 
St., Johnston, R. I., and Samuel Mau- 
taquila, 66 Pengrove St., Cranston, R. I., 
are the owners of the D. & W. Jewelry 
Casting Co., at 212 Union St., this city, 
according to their statement filed at the 
city clerk’s office. 

Edward Krehbiel, with the Gorham 
Mfg. Co., has accepted an invitation to 
address a joint dinner meeting of the 
members of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association on “Merchandising 
and Credits.” 

The James H. O’Neil Co. has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Rhode 
Island to conduct a manufacturing 
jewelry business in this city with an au- 
thorized capital consisting of 150 shares 
of common no par value. The incorpo- 
rators are James H. O’Neil, Timothy E. 
O’Neil and Francis G. Fontneau. 

A small fire in the celluloid jewelry 
factory at 891 Broad St., belonging to 
George F. Berkander, called the depart- 
ment to the plant just before noon the 
other day. The fire, which was caused 
by material in a machine igniting was 
confined to a second floor workroom and 
the damage was slight. 
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An amendment to the General Laws 
on offenses against private property has 
been introduced in the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly and referred to the judici- 
ary committee. The amendment makes 
the possession of stolen goods evidence 
of knowledge that such property was 
stolen. 

The Art Metal’ Corp. of Providence, 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
Rhode Island to deal in metal products. 
The capital stock is $25,000 consisting 
of 250 shares of preferred stock at $100 
a share and 50 shares of common stock 
without par value. The incorporators 
are Nathan Ball, Rebecca Ball and 
Philip Fiegar, all of Providence. 

The interests of Hugo Sperber in the 
Ober Jewelry Mfg. Co., 220 Eddy St., 
have been purchased by his partner, 
Jacob H. Orchoff, who will continue the 
business under the same style and ad- 
dress, manufacturing solid gold jewelry 
and novelties. He will have associated 
with him, his father, Samuel Orchoff 
and brother, Peter Orchoff. 

The James F. Donovan, Inc., is the 
style of a concern incorporated the past 
week under the laws of Rhode Island 
to manufacture metal products in this 
city with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000 consisting of 500 shares of com- 
mon stock at $100 each. The incorpora- 
tors are James F. Donovan, William M. 
J. Craig and John J. Cooney, all of 
Providence. 

The jewelry industry was well rep- 
resented at the annual ladies’ night re- 
ception of What Cheer Lodge of Masons 
at Narragansett Hotel last week. Among 
those noted were: Granville Hood, John 
F. Allen, William T. Chase, J. Stafford 
Allen, Chester A. Salisbury, William H. 
Mason, Raphael Vicario, Edward I. Mul- 
chahey, Kenneth P. Armstrong and Earl 
H. Mulchahey. 

H. Lederer & Bro., Inc., have been 
making extensive alterations and im- 
provements to their factory plant, 150 
Chestnut St. They have taken addi- 
tional room whereby their floor space is 
more than doubled and have made an 
entire rearrangement of the factory 
plan, with larger and more convenient 
offices, packing and shipping rooms, re- 
located and increased their machinery 
facilities and equipment. 

The prominent place that Providence 
holds in the manufacture of instruments 
and fine tools was told to more than 100 
members of the Providence Rotary Club 
at the last weekly luncheon meeting held 
at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel by 
William A. Viall, vice-president of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. The talk 
was the second in the series of “Know 
Providence,” inaugurated by the club. 
Mr. Viall traced the history of the com- 
pany which he represents from its in- 
ception nearly a century ago in a little 
shop on S. Main St., where J. A. Brown 
made watches, to the present plant 
covering 32 acres of floor space and 
operating at present, on a reduced oper- 
ative list, of about 3800. Brown & 
Sharpe goods are found all over the 
world, Mr. Viall said, and the variety 
of tools made at the Promenade St. 
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plant, together with other work done 
there, exceeds 10,000 separate pieces. 

Fred S. Opie of Westerly has returned 
from a recreation trip to Florida. 

Edmund H. Parsons left last week for 
Clearwater and Palm Beach, Fla., for 
several weeks’ stay. 

Among the directors of the Family 
Welfare Society elected at the annual 
meeting the past week were Harald W. 
Ostby and Henry D. Sharpe. 

After passing three weeks in Miami, 
Fla., David Dennis and Charles Mac- 
Leod have returned to their homes in 
Newport, making the trip by automobile. 

The Gorham Mfg. Co. has designed 
and is casting a handsome bronze memo- 
rial tablet for the St. Jean Baptiste 
Church at Fall River. 

At the annual meeting of the Paw- 
tucket Chamber of Commerce last week 
Charles Shartenberg was continued as a 
director for another year. 

The Pilling Chain Co., 121 Clifford St., 
has taken additional space at 123 Clif- 
ford St., and completely rearranged its 
plant by removing the offices to the latter 
address and considerably increasing the 
shop room. 

Preparations are being made at the 
bronze foundry of the Gorham Mfg. Co. 
in Elmwood to cast a heroic size figure 
of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 
“the hero of the battle of Lake Erie,” 
to be placed in the State House grounds 
this city. The celebrated Rhode Island 
commodore was memorialized in 1860 by 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, when it dedi- 
cated a large statue representing him 
leading the combined forces of the Amer- 
ican fleet against the British sailors. A 
replica of this statue, originally modeled 
by William Walcott has been secured for 
the Gorham casting. 

Among the contributors to the fund 
for the benefit of the families of two 
Providence policemen who were shot and 
killed while arresting an alleged boot- 
legger last week are: The Outlet Co., 
$100; Managers and Buyers Club of the 
Outlet Co., $50; Callender, McAuslan & 
Troup Co. (the Boston Store), $100; 
Brier Mfg. Co., $50; Kay Jewelry Co., 
$10; Kestenman Bros. Mfg. Co., $10; 
Samuel M. Nicholson, $100; George F. 
Berkander, $50; Lancor Mfg. Co., $10; 
Sylvester K. M. Robertson, $10; Blacher 
Bros., $25; Chris W. O’Brien, $10; West- 
cott, Slade & Balcom, $25; Caesar Misch, 
Inc., $25, and Bernard M. Goldow- 
sky, $50. 

Among the jewelry buyers reported in 
this city and vicinity during the past 
week were the following: Mr. Luckman 
of W. A. Wieboldt & Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Max Barish of the American Jewelry 
Co., New York city; Mr. Lipschitz of the 
Oval Mfg. Co., New York city; Walter 
Heimler of Cahn & Co., New York city; 
Mr. Bucklin and Miss Bloomgarten of 
Carson, Pirie & Scott, Chicago; Mr. 
Wolther of the Enterprise Novelty Co., 
New York city; Mr. Herz and Miss Hill 
of Mandel Bros., Inc., Chicago; Messrs. 
Griffin and Gruyer from the wholesale 
department of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; Mr. Lesser of Samstag & 
Hilder Co., New York city; Mr. Caro of 
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Ben Felsenthal & Co., New York city; 
Mr. Wilson of Barnard Hirsch Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Miss Adams of the 


Davis Dry Goods Co., Chicago; Messrs. 
Colman and Reichert of W. Reichert & 
Co., New York city and Mrs. Bailey and 
Miss Bagley of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. 











Some good returns are being received 
by the R. F. Simmons Co. from their 
representative, E. A. Moore who is on 
the Pacific slope. 

The Press Department bowling team 
of the Robbins Co. defeated the Stamp- 
ing Department, at the Elite alleys last 
week by taking three straight strings. 

The R. F. Simmons Co. will give a 
social and entertainment to its employes 
and their families in Brownell Hall some 
evening during the week following East- 
er Sunday. 

The home of Edward Logan, of the 
Robbins Co., was broken into and ran- 
sacked the other night. About $60 in 
cash was taken, but jewelry and silver- 
ware was scattered about but none 
taken. 

Upward of 100 were guests of the 
Balfour Athletic Association the other 
evening at the Attleboro Springs, where 
a turkey dinner was served, with all the 
fixings, to the members of the cast of 
the Balfour Minstrels, officers of the 
Association, members and guests. 

Joseph Finberg was toastmaster at 
the 10th annual Father and Son banquet 
conducted last week by the Attleboro 
Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
having officiated in a similar capacity at 
the entire series. Among the members 
of the committee in charge of the affair 
were Mr. Finberg, Edward H. Brown 
and Walter Moon. 

The annual meeting of the Highland 
Country Club was held last week at 
which, among the directors elected, were 
the following: Arthur L. Bottomley, 
Edward H. Brown, Edward L. Gowen, 
Lawrence P. Keeler, Samuel M. Stone, 
Harold E. Sweet, Howard H. Sweet. 
The auditors are Henry A. Niven and 
Leonard I. Lamb. 

The basketball team representing the 
L. G. Balfour Co. in the Y-League has 
a good margin on first place with eight 
games won and three lost for a per- 
centage of .727. The S. O. Bigney Co. 
team stands tied with the R. F. Sim- 
mons Co. with five won and six lost 
each for a percentage of 0.454 while 
the South Attleboro team brings up with 
cellar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Nivan of 10 
Foley St. last week celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary with a home party, 
dinner and reception, given by members 
of the family consisting of five children 
and four grandchildren. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nivan, the former employed at the D. E. 
Makepeace Co.’s factory for the past 
thirty years, were showered with gifts of 
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gold, congratulations and well-wishes by 
scores of their friends. 

A Valentine party was given the other 
evening by Mrs. Albie Godbout and Mrs. 
Marion Powers at the home of the for- 
mer to the young women in the office 
and packing room of the F. H. Sadler 
Co. The Valentine decorations were 
unusual and after the dinner games 
were played with remembrances for 
those who scored. Fortunes told by 
comic valentines added to the hilarity of 
the evening. 

The funeral of Alfred J. Fisher, aged 
46 years, was held on Feb. 16. He 
had been a resident of this city for 31 
years the most of which time he had 
been associated with the Marathon Co. 
He died shortly before midnight Satur- 
day, Feb. 11 from an attack of acute 
indigestion. He was apparently in his 
usual good health during the day work- 
ing in the shop until the regular shut- 
down at noon. He retired early and 
about midnight was seized with severe 
pains and died before a doctor could 
reach him. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, a son, two brothers and 
a sister. 











Lester Wall has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Cuba. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Mason are 
making plans for their annual trip to 
Florida to stay the rest of the winter. 

Louis Kurtz is able to be out and 
about his duties again after a several 
weeks’ illness. 

James A. Doyle, Jr., left the past week 
on an extended business trip for the 
F. H. Sadler Co. 

Francis Morawski, associated with 
Bates & Klinks, was married last week 
to Miss Myrtle Ware formerly with the 
Webster Co. 

John W. Pickering with W. G. Clark 
& Co. was married last week to Miss 
Mary Doyle who has been employed by 
C. H. Eden Co. for some time past. 

Arthur Blackinton who has been con- 
fined to his home by illness for some 
time, is now able to be out and is 
steadily improving. 

Among the members of the committee 
for the annual ball of Bristol Lodge of 
Masons were David Sinclair, A. Victor 
Chevers, John H. Paton, Ernest Ebert 
and Walter Lenzen. 

George W. Cheevers is resting as com- 
fortably at the Sturdy Memorial Hos- 
pital as could be expected. It is now 
thought that he will be obliged to spend 
about six weeks at the hospital follow- 
ing the operating on his knee cap. 

Harry W. Fisher is chairman of the 
committee that has been appointed to 
arrange for the opening of the Hixon, 
the new North Attleboro hotel, April 14. 
At the dedicatory banquet in the, eve- 
ning Congressman Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., will officiate as toastmaster and Gov. 
and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller are expected 
to be present. 
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A Brief Story of the Establishment and the 
Development of the House of 
Wittnauer 


Over 60 years ago, the world famous 
Longines watches manufactured in 
Switzerland were introduced in the 
United States and sold at 24 John St., 
New York. In a short space of time, 
the new enterprise grew to such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to leave 
the little five-story building which housed 
it and move to larger and more modern 
accommodations at 1 Bond St. in 1871. 

At that time, Maiden Lane began to 
develop signs of becoming the center of 
the jewelry and allied trades in New 
York. Maiden Lane developed as the 
center of the jewelry trade and in spite 
of the desertion of individual firms from 
that location continues prominent in that 
field to the present time. It was, there- 
fore, at that time the greatest ambition 
of every merchant who dealt in watches, 
‘in jewelry or in silverware to have a 
store or office on Maiden Lane or the 
immediate vicinity. 

Following the general trend, the new 
headquarters for Longines and Agassiz 
watches was established in the heart of 
Jewelers’ Row at 30 Maiden Lane in 
1877. Albert Charles Wittnauer who was 
the founder of the House of Wittnauer 
in America, was thoroughly trained in 
the technique of the watch industry. He 
maintained salesrooms and offices at 30 
Maiden Lane until 1890. In this year it 
established its new address at 19 Maiden 
Lane, in a building diagonally across 
from the location of the old establish- 
ment. . 

During the succeeding years, lower 
Manhattan took on the semblance of an 
assemblage of comparatively low build- 
ings of ancient construction. The firms 
established in this business began to feel 
the need of expansion. This expansion 
took a trend upward. In 1898, the 
House of Wittnauer, found new quarters 
in a pretentious 14-story building at 9-13 
Maiden Lane. This structure was situ- 
ated only a few steps East of Broadway. 
‘This was a fourth attempt to meet the 
constantly increasing demands for more 
space. 

On Feb. 8, 1904, the firm was in- 
corporated and made A. Wittnauer Co. 
Since that time there have been some 
changes in the management of the firm. 
Louis M. Wittnauer, associated with the 
founder, Albert C. Wittnauer, for the 
last two years, has been eliminated from 
the firm by an untimely death. The re- 
cent years, however, have witnessed the 





splendid growth and the solid progress 
of the undertaking. Success has crowned 
every effort of the firm to enhance its 
prestige. Emile J. Wittnauer has been 
trained to the work of the firm under 
the tutelage of his elder brother, Albert 
Charles Wittnauer. He has recently 
taken an active, if somewhat subordinate 
part, in the management of the business. 
When, death closed the remarkable 
career of his elder brother, Albert C. 
Wittnauer, the widely esteemed and re- 
spected founder of the business, Emile J. 
Wittnauer became the president of the 
firm. 

Soon after Emile J. Wittnauer as- 
sumed the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion as president, the time honored 
boundaries of the Jewelers’ district be- 
gan to disintegrate under the constant 
pressure of expanding business. The 
Maiden Lane jewelry merchants began 
to follow the northward trend of 
commercial enterprise. In 1911, A. 
Wittnauer Co. located their salesrooms, 
offices and plant in a newly erected 
building at 30 W. 36th St. The firm 
in order to strive for greater achieve- 
ment was forced to desert the old associ- 
ations and memories of the Maiden Lane 
district. 

Emile J. Wittnauer, in keeping with 
the modern and far-seeing views of com: 
mercial enterprises, realized that the 
firm must accomplish something dis- 
tinctive in order to keep apace of the 
time. In his desire to give to his com- 
pany something highly artistic and cre- 
atively distinctive in workmanship, he 
brought before the public the Brighton 
Watch Case Co. in 1915. Its success was 
instantaneous and continuous. It repre- 
sented both the business sagacity and 
the fine taste of its founder, and con- 
tributes a lasting monument to his mem- 
ory. Again this factory felt in need of 
expansion, and now occupies greatly in- 
creased space at 30 W. 36th St. 

In 1916, after the untimely death of 
Emile J. Wittnauer at the very prime of 
his life, his sister, Martha S. Wittnauer, 
the present incumbent, succeeded him as 
president. She was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the ideals of the founder of 
the company and fully competent to up- 
hold its high ideals. Miss Wittnauer 
possesses both business efficiency and 
aesthetic taste, as well as those qualities 
that assure the A. Wittnauer Co. con- 
tinued prosperity and additional pres- 
tige. 

Beginning with 1928, the A. Wittnauer 
Co. now occupies its most modern and 
spacious home, 402 Fifth Ave. at 37th St. 


The company also maintains branch of. 
fices at 4 Rue du Mont Blanc, Geneva 
Switzerland; Guardian building, Mont. 
real, Canada, and 31 N. State St., Chi. 
cago. 
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Trade Gossip 





A New Movement Announced by the Elgin 
National Watch Co. 


The Elgin National Watch Co. has 
announced that its factory is now in 
production on the new $45 18/0 ladies’ 
bracelet watch. For many years it has 
been possible for the company to make 
this type of watch, but production would 
not have been great enough to get the 
cost down where it would allow jewelers 
to retail this exquisite little American- 
made watch for as low as $45. This 
priced watch will open up a large 
field for the trade owing to the public’s 
insistent demand for an American-made 
watch at a popular price, according to 
the announcement of the company. Im- 
proved methods in manufacture, applica- 
tion and untiring efforts by the factory 
executives and men, improved manufac- 
turing facilities, coupled with the burn- 
ing and ever predominant desire to serve 
the public through the trade, have made 
this watch possible. Jobbers are already 
being supplied with a limited stock of 
this $45 model in five very attractive 
casings, and are in a position, at this 
time, to make immediate deliveries. 

* * * 


Semi-Precious Stones Accent Color Note in 
Pearl Collection 


The ensemble idea is developed in the 
collection of pearls presented by the 
Henshel Co., Inc., New York, by means 
of color accents. Chains of pearls are 
featured in combination with genuine 
stones of the semi-precious type, pre- 
sented in a wide assortment of sizes and 
lengths. Lapis lazuli, rose quartz, car- 
nelian, chrysoprase, malachite, onyx and 
real crystals are strung with the pearls 
at intervals of one or more inches apart. 
The color note is further developed in 
short strands of minute pearls, which 
are completed by briolets of matching 
colors in the genuine stones. 

An interesting long rope of medium- 
size pearls introduces crystals and multi- 
colored rondels, which express the color 
theme. , 

Fifteen-inch strands of pink pearls in 
combination with rose quartz beads and 
pendant express the pink theme. Square 
beads of genuine stones placed in the 
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center of the strings individualize some 
of the shorter lengths. Tiny pearls 
strung an inch apart on silver chains 
are characterized by crystal pendants. 

Ropes in all styles, featuring small 
and large pearls of the pink tones, are 
said to be most popular. Lariats and 
throws of ensemble colors are featured, 
in colored baroque pearls. Pearl and 
crystal combinations, double and triple 
strands of pearls, sometimes in combi- 
nation with other beads, are also repre- 
sented. 

An individual group of heavy, graded 
pearls are made colorful by inserting 
frosted crystals or other stones, which 
are further developed in square plaque 
effects, joining the ends. 

* * * 
Juergens & Andersen Co. to Move to New 
Quarters After 30 Years 


Cuicaco, Feb. 18.—On Monday, 
March 5, Juergens & Andersen Co., one 
of the largest and oldest manufacturers 
in the jewelry trade will remove from 
108 N. State St., where they have been 
located for more than 30 years. They 
have secured a long time lease on the 
entire ninth floor of the new Pittsfield 
building at the corner of Wabash Ave. 
and Washington St. This is one of the 
finest buildings in the city, erected by 
the Marshall Field Estate and named 
for the city of Mr. Field’s birth. 

The Juergens & Andersen Co. has 
decorated and fitted this floor in a very 
substantial and elegant manner, in har- 
mony with the beauty of the building 
and in keeping with the quality of their 
merchandise. When occupied by the 
company this will be one of the most 
attractive stores in the country. 

The growth of this company has been 
constant and substantial since that day 
in October, 1854, when the grandfather 
of Wm. F. and H. Paul Juergens, pres- 
ent directors of the business, opened his 
shop in a small room on Lake St. He 
was later joined by a relative of the 
Juergens family, Sebastian Andersen, to 
form the firm of Juergens & Andersen 
and to this date the business has been 
conducted by direct descendants of these 
two pioneers. These men have always 
been prominent in the social and busi- 
ness affairs of the city and have kept 
their business abreast the times. 

The present managers are Wm. F., 
H. Paul and Wm. Juergens Jr. Wm. F. 
Juergens was admitted to the business 
m 1885, H. Paul, in 1897 and Wm. 
Juergens Jr., in 1921. 

* * * 
Bonner Mfg. Co. Introduce a Popular 
Price Marquise Diamond Ring! 


For the past few years, marquise and 
other fancy stones have been the ultra- 
fashion. However, only the very wealthy 
could afford to purchase them. 

Now, thanks to a special arrangement 
made by Bonner Mfg. Co. with the Eu- 
ropean Diamond Cutters, by purchasing 
a tremendous quantity of marquise dia- 
monds, it has become possible to offer 
the marquise diamond ring to the trade 
at very popular prices. This achieve- 
ment will undoubtedly prove very bene- 
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ficial to the retail jeweler and his trade, 
and will satisfy the constantly growing 
demand for the fashionable marquise 
diamond ring at a popular price. 

The Bonner Mfg. Co. with its adver- 
tising plan and merchandising methods, 
hopes in time to make the marquise dia- 
mond as popular as the round stone. 
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Emil Freyer of the Samuel Weinhaus 


Co. and Mrs. Freyer have gone to 
Florida for a sojourn in a more pleasant 
climate. They are accompanied by their 
daughter. 

J. Harvey Wattles of W. W. Wattles 
& Sons does not like the cold weather, 
so he has gone to Florida to spend the 
remainder of the winter. The store here 
has been doing a very steady business. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Boggs & Buhl held last week 
B. B. Croup was elected president. A. N. 
Fraser is the secretary and treasurer of 
the company. Mr. Croup succeeded the 
late Henry Buhl, Jr., who died last June. 

C. Glen Sipe of the house of Sam F. 
Sipe has been elected a director of the 
Union Club. His mother, Mrs. Sam F. 
Sipe, has been spending the winter in 
Florida instead of California where she 
has been going for several years. 

Heeren Bros. & Co. report that their 
shops have been working nights lately to 
get out business and that more trade is 
being booked the last few weeks than 
for a considerable length of time. They 
regard the outlook generally speaking 
as quite promising. 

The petition of the B & O Chain Co. 
and Van Allen & Co. for leave to re- 
claim merchandise in the possession of 
the Kay Jewelry Co. which latter con- 
cern is in bankruptcy has been dismissed 
by Referee in Bankruptcy Watson B. 
Adair. 

Walter L. Riggs has been elected 
trustee for Eugene Kay, trading as the 
Kay Jewelry Co., and has given bond 
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for $2,000. The receiver has sold the 
assets to M. Goldberg for $1,575, subject. 
to a bailment lease for $265 for fixtures. 
if it be determined that the asserted 
bailment lease is valid. 

Loftis Bros. & Co. report that there 
has been a material improvement in col- 
lections in February and that reports: 
received by them from customers show 
that many men who have been idle in 
this territory are gradually returning to: 
work on account of improved manufac- 
turing conditions. 

Miss M. Meyerscough, buyer of jewel- 
ry and leather goods for McCreery & 
Co., has been in New York buying mer- 
chandise for the firm which has a very 
large jewelry department. Arthur 
Kaufman, formerly with the Kaufman & 
Baer Co., is the new general manager of 
the store, having succeeded H. S. Fisher 
who has returned to New York. 

Watson B. Adair, referee in bank-- 
ruptey for this district, has dismissed. 
the claim of Nussbaum & Binge against 
Henry Isenberg trading as the Gem: 
Jewelry Co. which is in bankruptcy. The 
referee also has announced the declara- 
tion of a dividend of .0770775 per cent 
for the benefit of the creditors of the 
Gem Jewelry Co. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court here by the Atlas Jawelry 
Co., showing liabilities of $4,116 and as- 
sets of $1,376 in its place of business at 
230 Third Ave. The stock in trade is 
listed as worth $1,000 and debts due on 
open accounts valued at $336. The un- 
secured claims total $4,016. The debtor 
has been adjudged a bankrupt by the 
court. An order also has been made ap- 
pointing Louis Greenberg receiver. He 
has furnished a $900 bond. 


It is intended by the Grogan Co. to 
make some extensive rearrangement of 
the fixtures of the present store room 
of the firm, in carrying out the enlarge- 
ment program. The cases will be placed 
to the side of the walls instead of in the 
center of the store as at present, this 
part of the room to be used for comfort 
and here chairs, tables and other things 
will be placed to make it attractive for 
shoppers and a pleasure to inspect mer- 
chandise. This plan, it is stated, also 
will make the room look larger or more 
its natural size. 

The. Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, formerly the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men, now stands 
at the head of the list of all A associa- 
tions of the National Association of 
Credit Men in point of gain in member- 
ship. Word to that effect was received 
here last week by President Sidney B. 
Congdon. Out of 14 largest cities, 
Pittsburgh leads in gain. The associa- 
tion is at present endeavoring to obtain 
200 new members and has until June 1 
to obtain them. The association has 
gained more than 100 of them to date. 
The association has a valuable “inter- 
change” bureau which it is stated that 
merchants are finding to be of great 
value to them in determining what re- 
tail merchants are entitled to credit and 
how much. 
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— a product is carried by 
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watchmaking instruments and tools ~ 
That is true of Elgin watches. Of are the evolution of decades of th 
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This advertisement appears in the February 25th issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
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Making the Most of an Anniversary Celebration 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















N celebrating their Golden Anniver- 

sary, H. P. Nielsen Sons, jewelers 
and optometrists, Lorain, Ohio, fittingly 
honored their father, the founder of the 
business, acknowledged their faith in 
their home city, added largely to the 
prestige of the establishment and per- 
mitted the public to participate in the 
event by offering a great many items 
at specially attractive prices. As a 
demonstration of a successful method of 
getting the most out of an anniversary 
celebration an account of their proced- 
ure is worthy the study of jewelers who 
might do likewise. 

The celebration of the store anniver- 
sary has become a customary thing in 
retailing throughout the United States, 
although a large majority of jewelers 
do not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to add to the volume of their 
sales and increase the prestige and 
standing of the store in the community 
in which they do business. Those jewel- 
ers who plan their anniversary celebra- 
tions with as much thought, and who 
make as great an effort to make them 
successful, as they do to other selling 
events in the merchandising calendar 
find them profitable, despite the extra 
expenditures entailed in advertising. 
With these jewelers the anniversary 
celebration is a fixed date in the store 
calendar, just as much so as Faster, 
June weddings or Christmas selling. 

The store anniversary is an event 
worthy of celebration because it is com- 
parable to the founding of a nation. It 
is the great event in a man’s business 
life. The day he opens a store the en- 
tire fabric of the business network of 
the country is affected. If he succeeds 
in his effort and builds up a large busi- 
ness, or one that is handed down to the 
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FULL PAGE ANNOUNCEMENT OF NIEL- 
SEN’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


Nielsen, one time Danish silversmith and 

clockmaker, three years after Lorain, Ohio, 

was incorporated as a village, founded that 
city’s first jewelry shop 


second generation he contributes much 
to the success of his country. 

As each anniversary arrives the mer- 
chant should strive to have the celebra- 
tion one more milestone of progress, and 
present it as such to the public respon- 
sible for his success. The merchant 
owes his success largely to the people 
who patronize him, even though he has 
used every art and effort to secure their 
patronage. It is only fitting, therefore, 
that the anniversary be a celebration in 
which both can share in its benefits. 


Jewelers need not wait until their 
Golden Jubilee to celebrate their anni- 
versaries. On the other hand, it should 
be an annual feature of the business 
from the time the first anniversary ar- 
rives. Naturally, the older the firm the 
more important, from a_ sentimental 
point of view, the celebration will be- 
come, but there is no reason why the 
earlier anniversaries should not be 
events in which both the jeweler and the 
people he serves may benefit. It is an- 
other “great moment in business” that 
the jeweler may make use of in securing 
increased sales. 

The majority of anniversary celebra- 
tions, in and out of the trade, are fea- 
tured by special prices. Stores that 
feature prices in their everyday busi- 
ness efforts make sensational announce- 
ments and secure business in this 
manner. The more exclusive jewelers 
should not follow this plan or the pres- 
tige of the firm, built up through many 
years of effort may be destroyed in a 
few days. There are many ways of 
making price concessions of many lines 
of merchandise without injury to the 
business of the future, and jewelers 
should study out these methods for use 
on occasions of this character. 

In celebrating an anniversary of the 
store’s founding the birthday cake is 
frequently used as the chief symbol. H. 
P. Nielsen Sons used the birthday cake 
as the symbol of their age and growth. 
The fifty candles on the birthday cake 
recorded the number of the anniversa- 
ries, and the size of the cake the impor- 
tance of the occasion. 

The birthday cake was an immense 
one, requiring six husky men to carry it 
from the bakery to the truck and into 
the jewelry store. It weighed 350 pounds, 
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FOR THE SMALL HOMEY 
Herschede Petite Hall Clocks 


T° MEET the growing demand for small 
hall clocks, Herschede offers a new 
line of Petite Clocks in a variety of artistic 
and pleasing designs. 


These Petite models are built with the 
same care and accuracy—the same high 
standards of design, workmanship and 
finish—that characterize the larger Her- 
schede Hall Clocks. They are ideally 
adapted to the living room, library, stair 
landing or hall of the small home. 


Herschede Petite Hall Clocks may be had 
in three different chimes—Westminster, 
Westminster and Canterbury, and West- 
minster, Canterbury and Whittington, on 
five, seven or nine true-tone Tubular 
Bells, respectively. The chimes may be 
changed or silenced at will. 


Cases are of the finest mahogany, medium 
brown finish, hand rubbed. Choice of 
three dial styles; hand-silvered, with or 
without moving moon, or hand-pierced 
rich gold plating. 


J Th 
VISIT 
Our NEw York 
OR CINCINNATI 
Full Particulars - no ea . 
a; e Herschede New 5 
and Pr ices of VorteMeakig ot OF SEND F OR 
these New W. 47th Street, has OUR NEW 
been pronounced the : 
Models will be and Mantel Clocks TODAY 


sent on request }f im the World. You 
are cordially invited No. 408 











ially No. 410 
to see this display or HEIGHT 7414 INCHES 


HEIGHT 80 INCHES 
WIDTH 20 INCHES 
DEPTH 13 INCHES 


WwIpTH 18 INCHES 
DEPTH 12 INCHES 


the one at the Her- 
schede factory, in 
Cincinnati 


a 
The Herschede Hall Clock Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES: - A. I. HALL & SON - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND - SEATTLE 
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and was edible in spite of its gigantic 
proportions. The whites of 761 eggs 
were used in mixing it. It contained 98 
pounds of flour, 70 pounds cane sugar, 
87 pounds of icing sugar, and took two 
icers ten hours to ice and decorate it. 

This immense cake was the center of 
attraction at the store during Founder’s 
Day, and was presided over by beautiful 
maidens dressed in the costumes of 
1877, the date of the founding of the 
store. Each visitor to the store was 
presented with a piece of the cake in- 
cased in a beautiful white box bearing 
the gold seal of the Nielsen store. Sweet 
strains of music from a golden harp 
gave atmosphere to the occasion of the 
celebration. 

Nielsen’s Golden Jubilee was consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to extend 
the celebration over an entire month, al- 
though the formal reception to the pub- 
lic was held on a single day. The open- 
ing announcement occupied a full page 
in the Lorain Journal, and pictured the 
spirit of progress opening up a vista of 
beauty to the modern woman, in which 
jewelry and gift merchandise was 
prominently seen. The text read: 


Nielsen’s Golden Jubilee 


Three years after Lorain was in- 
corporated as a village, Hans Peder 
Nielsen, a jeweler, silversmith and 
clockmaker from Denmark, founded 
this city’s first jewelry shop. The 
store is still forging ahead as the 
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This year we have the rare oppor- 
tunity of giving a distinctive festivity, 
a Golden Jubilee, in honor of our 
Fifty Years of continuous service to 
the people of Lorain as Jewelers, 
Gem Experts and Gift Counsellors. 
We invite you to celebrate with us, to 
see our special exhibits of rare mer- 
chandise, old silver, odd time-pieces 
and precious gems. And between May 
14 and June 11 we will offer you Fifty 
Golden Jubilee Specials. Get some of 
these this month, and visit us on 
Founder’s Day, June 1. 
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fect until the last day of the Jubilee, 
June 11, or until the supply is ex- 
hausted. 


“They include items from every de- 
partment, some of which will interest 
the seeker of graduation gifts, some of 
interest to the seeker of shower and 
wedding gifts; and gifts useful in the 
home in addition to items for personal 
adornment and service. There will be 
things for every man, woman and child. 
It promises to be the biggest event of 








FIFTY CANDLES ON THIS HUGE a ANNOUNCED NIELSEN’S GOLDEN 
JUB a. 


The range of the special offerings, 
called Golden Jubilee Specials, may be 
learned from the following lines which 
were included: Diamond rings, wrist 
watches, pocket watches, silverware, 
jewelry, pearls, glassware, china, lamps, 





NIELSEN’S MODERN STORE JUSTIFIES THE FOUNDER’S EFFORTS. 


leading jewelry store in Lorain, being 
conducted by two of Mr. Nielsen’s 
sons, Harry and Walter. Smithing 
in the precious metals and making’ 
timepieces has been a trade heritage 
in the family for as many generations 
past as genealogists have been able 
to trace. 


novelties, stationery, etc. In their an- 
nouncement they state: 

“Between May 14 and June 11 there 
will be announced 50 specials through 
the columns of the Lorain Journal and 
in the windows, a few specials each day. 


Each one of these specials will be in ef- 


the year for the participating public, 
as well as for the firm. 

“Every one of the specials are sea- 
sonable merchandise from the regular 
class of stock carried by the Nielsen 
establishment, many of them being na- 
tionally advertised items. Every one 
represents a distinct saving in dollars 
and cents to those who take advantage. 
Every one is guaranteed to give satis- 
faction and service, a guarantee with 50 
years of reputation and honesty behind 
= 

This firm’s celebration was advertised’ 
by six full page advertisements, with 
numerous smaller ones inserted in the 
newspaper during the month of Jubilee. 
Some of the page advertisements were 
prepared like ordinary newspaper news 
pages, partly text matter and partly 
display advertising. This method se- 
cured a maximum of reader attention. 
The titles of some of the news features 
will indicate the trend of this matter, 
and are: 

Announce Nielsen’s 
Plans. 

Ring As Symbol of Betrothal in Use 
Many Years. 

Special Window Displays Shown. 

Teaspoon Display Shown at Store. 

Nielsen’s Policy on Diamonds Praised. 

4,000 Guests Expected to Attend 
“Birthday Party” of Local Firm. 

Exchange of Ring Fad Coming Back. 

In these page advertisements photo- 
graphs of the exteriors and interiors of 
the older store and the modern establish- 
ment were contrasted to show the prog- 
ress of the firm and the trend of the 
times in jewelry merchandising. Pic- 
tures of the assistants in the store were 
also shown. In fact, everything pos- 
sible to create interest in the event was 
capitalized in the advertising during 


Golden Jubilee 
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Announcing 
NEW HAVEN ARTLARMS 


in Colors 



















RED—BLUE 
GREEN—YELLOW 


To Conform With Colors Used in 
Modern Homes 


NEW HAVEN ARTLARMS are furnished 
in Mahogany Finish in addition to the above 
mentioned COLORS. 





TICK-TOCK, RED 


Tick-Tock Artlarms 


Seamless Metal Case With Moulded 
Base to Match 





Convex Krack-Proof Krystal 


Height, 434 inches. Width, 37% inches. 334 inch 
Dial, Convex Patented Krack-Proof Krystal, De- 
pendable 40-Hour Movement, Back Bell, Long 
Alarm with Shut-off. Seamless Metal Case with 
Moulded Base to Match. 


TRADE Price CONSUMER’s PRICE 
PLAIN DIAL... .$1.70 $2.50 
RADIUM DIAL.. 2.35 3.50 TICK-TOCK, RADIUM, RED 





Ask your Jobber to show you the complete line of NEW HAVEN ARTLARMS in Various 
Designs and COLORS 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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this period. Local interest in establish- 
ments related to the business were also 
boosted by the jeweler. 

H. P. Nielsen Sons received the co- 
operation of many manufacturing firms, 
who derived an indirect profit from the 
increased business done at this period. 

On the day preceding Founder’s Day 
the. Lorain Journal published a special 
section of the paper devoted to the cele- 
pration of the Golden Jubilee of this 
firm. 

The reception on Founder’s Day was 
one of social felicitations, the cash regis- 
ter was “locked” during the day and 
no sales made. The visitors were con- 
ducted through the establishment, and 
inspected the interesting exhibits, lis- 
tened to the sweet music of the golden 
harp and tasted of the gigantic birthday 
cake. By continuing the celebration 
during the ten days following the recep- 
tion the publicity gained through the 
visit of so many people to the store was 
taken advantage of in every way. The 
business was continued by the offer of 
additional Jubilee Specials until June 
11, the closing day of the event. 

Truly, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Nielsen establishment 
was fittingly and profitably celebrated 
by those in charge of the business. 
Jewelers everywhere can profit in a 
similar manner by making a similar 
appeal to the public. All people like 
to attend celebrations, and if the jeweler 
gained only the attendance of a large 
number of prospective customers, who 
did no more than inspect his store and 
his merchandise, the celebration would 
be fraught with far-reaching possibili- 
ties for future business. 








Mimeographed Art in Direct Mail 


OW the jeweler may make effective 

use of the mimeograph machine and 
combine art and selling talk in his cir- 
culars is demonstrated in piece of direct 
mail advertising turned out on the 
mimeograph machine in Victoria, B. C., 
and sent to customers and prospective 
clients of Little & Taylor. 

Drawn with a stylus over a fine silken 
screen is the treasure or jewel chest with 
its jewelry contents that offers sugges- 
tions to the recipient. Such art designs 
may be easily traced by the mimeograph 
operator who may not be an artist, 
though in the circular letter sent out 
such art was drawn free-hand for the 
mimeograph machine to turn out in- 
expensively by the hundreds. 

The economy of the process is appeal- 
ing, inasmuch as the cost of typography, 
of printing and engraving, or electro- 
type cuts to illustrate the selling mes- 
sage is saved by combining art with the 
typed letter. 

Possibilities of such artistic use of 
the mimeograph machine for the direct- 
mail efforts of the jeweler, for the time- 
ly, frequent, varied messages to the per- 
sons hoped to reach at specific times, is 
Just beginning to be realized. 
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The Twelve Major Points on 


Window Display 











(Digest of an address delivered by Wm. Nelson Taft, Editor of The Philadelphia Retail 
Ledger, before the Gorham Wholesale Conference, Providence, R. I., Jan. 6, 1928.) 














HE statement that the window is the 

most important part of any store 
may sound like a broad generalization, 
when it is remembered that no sale is 
actually completed until the customer 
has come into the store, selected the 
goods and paid for them. But, as has 
been proved on many occasions, it is the 
window displays that bring new custom- 
ers into the store in the great majority 
of instances and even regular patrons 
soon contract the habit of looking into 
the windows to see what their favorite 
stores are featuring. 


It has been estimated that the win- 
dows of any store, if properly used, are 
worth at least one-half the rental of 
the entire store, regardless of its size, 
its location or the type of merchandise 
it handles. In the case of jewelry stores, 
the value of the window display is ex- 
tremely high, since the public generally 
is accustomed to do a lot of “window 
shopping” for articles of the type han- 
dled by stores of this nature. 


As one of the officials of the United 
Cigar Stores of America stated recently: 
“A store rented by us for $10,000 a year 
means that we are paying $7,000 for our 
windows and $3,000 for the rest of the 
store”—and, if this is the case in con- 
nection with such standardized, branded 
merchandise as cigars, cigarettes, etc., 
it certainly applies even more forcefully 
to goods with the style and beauty ap- 
peal of silverware, jewelry, etc. 


Window Displays vs. Other Types of 
Advertising 


Many stores cannot profitably adver- 
tise in the newspapers and there are 
many for which there are only limited 
sales possibilities in the direct-mail pub- 
licity. But there is no store, located on 
the street level, that cannot profitably 
use window displays of one kind or an- 
other, for, “advertising,” as the term is 
usually employed, can be depended upon 
only to create a desire for the article ad- 
vertised. The actual purchase must be 
made at a later date. A window display, 
on the other hand, makes its appeal at 
the moment when the patron is actually 
within a step or two of the entrance to 
the store—when it is only the matter of 
a moment to go inside and make the pur- 
chase. In addition, the window has a 
distinct advantage over other advertise- 
ments because it is larger, has light, 
color, attractive display and, more pow- 
erful than the appeal of all the other 
factors combined it shows the goods 
themselves, instead of being limited to 
a printed description of them or, at best, 


the reproduction of a drawing or a 
photograph. 


The Twelve Most Important Points of 
Display 


According to the tabulation of the 
“votes” of nearly one hundred display 
experts employed by the leading stores 
throughout the country, “the twelve 
most important points of a window dis- 
play” are: 

1—Power of Attraction 

2—Color Harmony 

3—Sales Power of the Display 

4—Merchandise Exhibited 

5—Arrangement (including the 
background, setting and acces- 


sories) 
6—Balance 
7—Lighting 


8—Uncrowded Appearance 
9—Cleanliness 
10—Timeliness 
11—Originality 
12—Window Cards 


Power of Attraction 


If a display does not secure attention 
it cannot possibly sell goods nor impress 
the location of the store itself upon the 
mind of the prospective customer. To 
attain this end, a number of other things 
are necessary but, unless the end is at- 
tained, the other factors are wasted— 
for the best lighting effects, the most 
beautiful colorings and the most careful 
selection of goods will not produce the 
desired results unless the window first 
attracts attention, though it will almost 
certainly do this if the individual points 
are carefully watched. 

The power of attraction is not, of it- 
self, sufficient to attain sales results. 
For example, a cat chasing a mouse 
through a collection of silverware, 
jewelry and bracelets would be certain 
to draw a crowd that would block traf- 
fic, but it is safe to say that not one of 
those who stopped would feel impelled 
to enter and purchase the goods on dis- 
play, for there would be no connection 
whatever between the motion which sup- 
plied the power of attraction and the 
merchandise shown in the window. Mo- 
tion, glaring colors (or even the absence 
of all color) brilliant lights or anything 
else out of the ordinary will secure at- 
tention for a window But, when these 
are not properly employed, the mind is 
interested only in satisfying its curi- 
osity and the passerby drifts on without 
a thought for the merchandise. It is for 
this reason that motion or any of the 
other devices for arresting attention 
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Last year, when we an- 
nounced the new Ses- 
sions series of Westmin- 
ster Chime clocks at 
popular prices, the trade 
answered promptly. 
They answered with or- 
ders and orders and 
ORDERS. 

Then these clocks were 
advertised to the public. 
Repeat orders that came 
to us proved that here 
was something people 
were eager to buy. 

The new Sessions 
Westminster Chime clocks have not been 
built down to a price. They have been 
built up to a standard. They are not or- 
dinary chime clocks. The full five tone 
bars are here, together with the exclusive 
Sessions chime stand which gives a longer 
period of vibration to the tone bars— 
creates lingering, floating notes, far rich- 





SOMETHING 
PEOPLE 
ARE 
EAGER 
TO 
BUY 


er than is found in clocks 
pricedconsiderably 
higher. 

The saving in cost 

comes, not from lower 
grade of materials or 
workmanship, but from 
skillful mechanical sim- 
plification, which im- 
proves the movement as 
well. These clocks are 
furnished in three hand- 
some tambour designs 
with solid mahogany 
cabinets, skillfully 
finished. 
We know this clock is difficult to be- 
lieve. Only a minute examination of the 
clocks will convince you. Merely take 
our word for a trial order. When they 
reach you, look them over carefully. You 
will buy more later. The Sessions Clock 
Company, 233 Broadway, New York, 5 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Factories, 
Forestville, Connecticut. 
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must be used cleverly and carefully, else 
they will defeat their own purpose. 


Color Harmony 


The clashing of colors, due to failure 
to pay proper attention to the laws of 
harmony, will ruin a window no mat- 
ter with how much care the other fac- 
tors may have been handled. The best 
rule for the guidance of anyone who has 
not had extended experience in window 
display work is “use enough color, but 
be very careful not to use too much.” 

A dull, drab, neutral-toned window 
will seldom attract as much as a passing 
glance, unless a price card or some other 
stimulant to attention is used to give 
light to the display. But a window filled 
with harmonious colors will often at- 
tract the notice even of those who had 
no intention of buying at the moment 
and will either alter their intentions, or 
so impress the location of the store upon 
their minds that they will think of it 
when they need the merchandise shown 
there. 

Color in jewelry store displays can be 
easily obtained through the use of at- 
tractive drapes, colored boxes, silk or 
velvet used as temporary backgrounds 
or floor coverings, or through the use 
of flowers, the latter setting off the 
beauty of the vases or other containers 
used to support them. 

Light colors should be used above 
dark ones and the lighter hues should 
be placed in the darker portions of the 
display space, with not more than three 
separate and distinct colors in any one 
window. If these points are borne in 
mind, together with color combinations 
that are pleasing to the eye, the effect is 
almost certain to be harmonious and 
sales producing. 


Sales Power of the Display 


The Sales Power of the Display de- 
pends upon three points: 

1—The arousing of the feeling in the 
customer that they want the article 
shown; 

2—An appeal to one or more of the 
“seven buying  instincts”—Comfort— 
Beauty—Pleasure—F e a r—Economy— 
Imitation or Self-Preservation; 

8—Translation of this desire 
action. 

The sales power of any display de- 
pends not only upon the merchandise 
shown, but the way in which it is dis- 
played. The location of the store and 
the class of patrons to which it appeals 
also have much to do with the resultant 
sales power of a window, for in some 
stores price is the principal appeal while 
in others quality must either be stressed 
or taken for granted. The purpose of 
the articles shown should also be made 
as clear as possible, particularly when 
this is not apparent at first glance. 


The Merchandise Exhibited 


The goods selected for treatment in 
window displays should possess, as far 
as possible, the appeal of either “news” 


into 
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or “novelty” The former class would 
include articles which are being exten- 
sively advertised at the moment, while 
“novelty” can be translated as either un- 
usual designs, shapes or uses. Merchan- 
dise which is being featured by the store 
in its advertisements is always ex- 
tremely valuable for display purposes. 


Arrangement of the Window 


This depends largely upon the type 
of merchandise shown, in relation to the 
size of the available space, as well as 
to the use of such accessories as back- 
grounds, fixtures and the other compo- 
nent parts of a good window. In han- 
dling the arrangement, it should always 
be remembered that it is merchandise 
that is for sale, not the accessories, so 
the backgrounds should never be em- 
phasized to such a degree that it dis- 
tracts attention from the goods them- 
selves. The arrangement of the window 
should be simple, but harmonious. It 
should not be monotonous in its regu- 
larity but, on the other hand, it should 
not be so out of balance or so haphazard 
in its treatment that it jars upon the 
sensibilities. 

In order to obtain the desired effect it 
is first advisable to select a single out- 
standing feature for the display, pref- 
erably one of the larger pieces. This 
should be placed slightly in front of the 
center of the window. If two pieces of 
equal prominence are to be featured, 
they should be put at the right and left 
of the center, at different distances from 
the glass, and each should then be 
treated as if it were the principal point 
of its half of the window, two displays 
being built up in the space instead of 
one. A number of smaller pieces (the 
precise number depending upon the 
size) may then be placed in a semi-circle 
or a V in front of the main piece, with 
other items, larger than those in the 
foreground, at the right and left farther 
toward the background. 


Balance 


This feature is as important in a win- 
dow as it is in a painting and even more 
important than in the case of a news- 
paper advertisement because little text 
matter is used in window display work. 
“Balance” may be defined as “an effect 
which is pleasing to the eye,’ and the 
display man who has a truly artistic 
temperament can tell at a glance where 
and why the effect is not correct, though 
it may take a considerable amount of 
work to remedy the effect. 

Where a number of articles are to be 
displayed, it will usually be found best 
to “balance” the two sides of the window 
but, where this is not possible, an appar- 
ent balance should be obtained through 
the use of the heavier articles, “divid- 
ers” or by placing the smaller articles 
further away from the center. 


The Value of Light 


In spite of the publicity given to 
a number of tests which proved con- 
clusively that adequate lighting (any- 
where from two to ten times the amount 
found in the ordinary window) results 
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in a sales increase that far exceeds the 
cost of the additional current, there are 
few stores that pay proper attention to 
this most important factor in con- 
nection with window display work. 
The majority of windows have either 
too little light or improperly arranged 
lights which result in “spotty” effects, 
detracting from the effectiveness of the 
display as a whole. Light-colored goods 
naturally call for less illumination than 
dark ones. “Thin” displays can be spot- 
lighted effectively, while “crowded” win- 
dows call for a broad, even illumination. 
Small articles need to be shown in every 
detail, though something may be left to 
the imagination in the case of larger 
pieces of silver, lamps, vases and simi- 
lar merchandise. 

In addition to a great increase in the 
sales power of a display through show- 
ing merchandise effectively and natural- 
ly, a properly arranged lighting system 
also kills the reflections in the glass that 
would otherwise prevent many of those 
who pass from seeing the goods to the 
best advantage. 


Uncrowded Appearance 


While the very nature of the articles 
in the majority of jewelry stores neces- 
sitates the use of a large number of 
small items in any jewelry display 
space, the “uncrowded effect” which is 
pleasing to the eye and does not unduly 
distract the attention of the passerby 
can be attained through proper applica- 
tion of the principles of balance, for 
even a large number of small articles 
can be displayed in such a way that the 
window does not appear to be over- 
crowded. A safe plan to follow in this 
connection is that an amount of unoccu- 
pied space should be left in proportion 
to the average size of the items shown. 
Thus a window containing watches, 
rings, bracelets, etc., may have only a 
small amount of free space and still 
present an uncrowded appearance, while 
one containing three or four large lamps 
could easily be overcrowded by the ad- 
dition of a punch bowl or two. 

If a comparatively large number of 
articles is to be included in any one dis- 
play, luxuries or high-priced goods 
should be placed in the foreground, with 
necessities and lower-priced articles in 
the rear, unless the window is designed 
to appeal from the “price viewpoint,” 
when the position should be reversed. 
But, no matter how many articles are 
displayed, only a few of each kind should 
be’ shown, for sales are frequently 
slowed up by displaying too many of 
one article and thus giving customers 
the idea that the store has a surplus 
stock on hand. 

Cleanliness 


Though cleanliness in a window would 
appear to be a matter of such essential 
importance that it would’ never be over- 
looked, the number of dusty, dingy, 
“foggy” windows seen practically every- 
where is amazing, while there are many 
in which it is apparent that the displays 
have been in place for at least some 
weeks. While it is not essential that 
windows be changed every day, there 
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are cities in which, because of the large 
amount of dust and soot in the air, it is 
necessary continually to watch the mer- 
chandise and see that it is kept spot- 
lessly clean, while the window glass and 
fixtures should also be kept bright and 
shining. 
Timeliness 

One of the most important adjuncts 
to the sale power of a window is the 
timeliness or news value of the display, 
since this adds materially to the power 
of attraction and at the same time helps 
to impress the “liveness” of the store 
upon those who see the merchandise 
shown in an original, appropriate man- 
ner. In this connection, the importance 
of holidays should not be overlooked. A 
list of legal holidays and local anniver- 
saries should occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the space devoted to the display 
department and windows dealing with 
these holidays should be planned well in 
advance and installed at least a week 
ahead of time. The approach of the dif- 
ferent seasons should also be heralded 
by displays calling attention to mer- 
chandise that will be worn or used or 
that will be particularly appropriate 
during the season in question. Many 
a display that was otherwise fairly or- 
dinary has been given life and the zest 
of timeliness through the introduction 
of a window card calling attention to 
the fact that “Spring arrives at 2:32 
p. m. on March 21—And These Watches 
Will Be Precisely on Time When She 
Gets Here” or “Here Is Just the Silver 
You Need for That Thanksgiving Din- 
ner.” 

No point in connection with a window 
so clearly indicates the value of the in- 
dividual display man as that of “origi- 
nality” which should not be confused 
with “novelty,” for while a window may 
be novel in its treatment it is not neces- 
sarily original unless it shows as clearly 
the individuality of the designer as a 
painting shows the individuality of the 
artist. This individuality can be ex- 
pressed either through the grouping of 
the merchandise, through the coloring 
used in the window or through the back- 
ground and other accessories, bearing 
in mind the fact that these must never 
overshadow the goods that are for sale. 


Window Cards 


In connection with price cards the av- 
erage jewelry store is confronted with a 
most puzzling problem. “Is it necessary 
for us to use price cards on the different 
articles shown in our windows, when the 
use of these detracts from the dignity 
of our store as a whole” is a question 
that is frequently asked, for jewelers 
seem to feel that there is something “un- 
dignified” about the public announce- 
ment of the price of the goods to which 
they desire to call the attention of the 
public. But these same jewelers would 
not for a moment consider the use of an 
advertisement in which definite prices 
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Suggestions for Spring and 
Easter Displays 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















|e jeweler will find it advantageous 


Where the jeweler has not used tem- 


to make displays for spring and porary backgrounds in his displays he 


Easter a little different from the ordi- 


will find in the suggestion in Fig. 1 a 
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FIG, 1 


nary. The former should have a touch 
of spring in their make-up, while the 
latter should symbolize Easter in a fit- 


ting manner. 


very simple yet effective idea that will 
fit in with the displays of almost any 
line he wishes to present. The back- 
ground panel is made of wallboard, 
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FIG. 


The spring display should be bright 
and sunny. The flowers that bloom in 
the spring should be plentifully used to 
add their beauty to the ensemble. 


2 


either painted with spring symbols or 
with a panel frieze pasted along the top. 
Some of the crépe paper, or wallpaper 
patterns so easily procured will serve. 
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————— 
for this purpose if the expense of paint- 
ing the panel is thought unnecessary. 
Floral patterns that are not too stiff in 
their motif, and in soft pastel shades, 
will serve this purpose very well. 

The supporting pillars may be made of 
two by four-inch scantling covered with 
plush or paper. Or they may be painted 
thickly with plastic water paints and 
flecked with metallic colors. Marbleized 
paper will also make a pleasing finish 
for this purpose. The platform should 
be covered with the same material as the 
pillars, except when they are finished 
with stucco paint, when it may be cov- 
ered with a different material. 

A basket, bowl or vase of spring flow- 
ers should appear in every spring dis- 
play. The same basket or bowl may be 
used in different displays, but placed in 
a different position in the window for 
the purpose of varying the appearance 
of the setting. 

Plaques decorated with artificial flow- 
ers may also be hung in the back of the 
window to introduce the spring at- 
mosphere, while there are also a variety 
of floral set pieces that may be made 
use of for the same purpose. Window 
display supply houses have many beau- 
tiful pieces for decorating the spring 
windows, and every jeweler should se- 
cure the catalogs of these firms and 
select something different to that ordi- 
narily used in displays to make the 
spring season stand out as a season for 
buying jewelry. 

The suggestion offered for an Easter 
display setting is easily made by any 
jeweler. Two circular panels are made 
of wall board. These may be painted, or 
covered with silk or velvet. They may 
have Easter designs painted on them, or 
be left plain, according to the needs of 
the display. In Fig. 2 the manner of 
arranging these panels is illustrated. It 
will be seen that they serve as a back- 
ground for the Easter lilies set on-the 
platform before them. 

The cross, with its radiation circle, is 
cut out of one piece of cardboard or wall- 
board and painted gold, or the cross may 
be white with the radiation rays in gold. 
This setting is also suitable for any class 
of merchandise the jeweler wishes to dis- 
play, and can be used for different dis- 
plays during the two weeks preceding 
Easter. 

These simple decorations are just as 
effective in attracting attention and in 
giving the display the proper atmosphere 
of the occasion as much more expensive 
ones, 

They are really of a temporary nature 
and need not be of expensive materials, 
but they must be neatly finished to carry 
a quality effect with them. 

The circular panels used in the Easter 
setting may be used in other displays, 
singly and in pairs, as indicated in the 
illustration. They may also be refinished 
Mm various colors to secure a color dif- 


ference in the appearance of the win- 
dows, 
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Attractive window displays will sell 
merchandise, but they will do more than 
that, for they advertise the store as 
progressive and up to date. They invite 
the passerby to look at the goods dis- 
played, and they convey a favorable 
impression of the store to the public. 


Three-Minute . 
Selling Talks 


Written Expressly for 
The Jewelers’ Circular 
































March Birthstone Selling 


VERY jeweler should foster the 

wearing of birthstone jewelry for 
the sake of the extra business that may 
be done in this class of jewelry. That 
some jewelers realize considerable sales 
from birthstone merchandising is a well 
known fact, yet there are many who 
give it little prominence in their adver- 
tisements and window displays. 

A New Orleans jeweler finds it pays 
to advertise the birthstone each month, 
exploiting the birthstone for the follow- 
ing month in each special advertisement 
inserted. One of these read: 

“The Birthstone for March is the 
Bloodstone. In New Orleans there are 
about 30,000 people with birthdays in 
March. If you do not wish to give 
birthstone jewelry give some gift that 
lasts, such as a_ watch, silverware, 
diamond jewelry, fine china or a piece 
of jewelry. We can take care of the 
birthday gift for you.” 

A St. Louis jeweler advocated the 
Aquamarine as the birthstone for 
March, and sold them from an advertise- 
ment that read: 

Gem Rings 

This Spring will be, more than 
ever, a season of gem rings for cos- 
tume wear. Our showing of costume 
rings will delight you. 

The Aquamarine is the March 
Birthstone, and one of the favored 
“little-finger” ring gems. 

Even if the birthstone is not made 
the subject of special advertisements a 
reference to it in all advertisements 
may be made in a little rule-bordered 
box with good results. The mere re- 
minder to many will be sufficient, while 
to others the mention of some specific 
article of jewelry in which the birth- 
stone is used will create business. 





Stationery for Easter Gifts 


The custom of giving Easter gifts 
has not been urged strongly enough by 
jewelers. In Europe the Easter season 
is as great a gift giving time as is 
Christmas with us. The only reason 
why the Easter gift does not assume 
greater importance in America is that 
the merchants do not make it do so. 

The merchants of Los Angeles, under 
the direction of the Dry Goods Associ- 
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ation of that city last year secured the 
cooperation of all merchants in a cam- 
paign for the sale of Easter Gifts, that 
resulted in a large increase in gift giv- 
ing at that time. The window posters 
used in advocating the Easter gift were 
beautiful and bore the legend: 

“Gifts for Easter—Reviving a lovely 
old custom.” 

Several weeks before Easter a Los 
Angeles jeweler advertised greeting 
cards, boxes of stationery, fountain pens 
and pencils as gifts for everyone. The 
advertising campaign was supplemented 
by a beautiful window display of these 
lines. The draperies in the back of the 
window were white. Across this a band 
of cerise ribbon was stretched to which 
sprays of pink and white wistaria were 
attached. An open desk set was shown 
equipped with lavender stationery and 
a plume pen. Drapes of green crepe 
over the stands formed a pleasing con- 
trast in color to the boxes of lavender 
stationery displayed. 

The jeweler can do a good business 
in the better grades of stationery and 
writing accessories if he will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to display 
them. Greeting cards, booklets and 
brides’ books with stationery are good 
sellers. 





Ecclesiastical Gifts for Easter 


Easter is first of all a church festival. 
It has a peculiar significance for the 
devout church member, and _ usually 
there are a sufficient number of these 
in every community to make it advisable 
for the jeweler to exploit these items as 
gifts at Easter. 

With most merchants’ exploiting 
Easter as a season of feasting and 
music, joy and mirth after a season of 
fasting, the jeweler who keeps its true 
significance as a church festival in mind, 
and offers the proper line of merchan- 
dise for Easter gifts will benefit accord- 
dingly. One jeweler in California one 
year used the following appeal for 
Easter giving of ecclesiastical merchan- 
dise: 


Crosses 
Crucifixes 
Rosaries 
Prayer 


Books 


For those who desire the finer 
goods, we have a special department, 
where we have on display an unusual 
line of genuine Amethyst, Topaz, 
Coral, Gold and Black Enamel 
Crosses, Crucifixes and Prayer Book 
Markers in 14-K. Gold and Sterling 
Silver, and the better grade of Prayer 
Books. 

Why not make a fitting gift to your 
Church this year, such as Altar Vases, 
Processional Cross, Crucifix, Cibo- 
rium, Ostensorium, Chalice or Altar 
Candlesticks? Suitable articles may 
be had at a moderate amount. 


Wherever there is a community with 
a large Catholic or Episcopal church 
population these lines are well worth 
handling, not only for the immediate 
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The Moore line is com- 
plete in sizes, models 
and colors to meet every 
requirement. 


Desk sets—with hand- 
some marble and onyx 
bases, graceful designs. 
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HERE quality counts—in a Jewelry Store where the very nature of the 
business and the articles stocked represent the choice of the art and the 
craftsmanship of the world. 


That is where Moore Pens are sold—that is where Moore quality is appreciated 
both by merchant and by discriminating buyers. It has never been our ambition 
to make the most pens—but always to make the best and never to depart from 
the high standards which have characterized Moore products for more than 30 
years. Moore pens in appearance and in performance justify the painstaking 
care which goes into their making. 


Fountain Pens with indestructible holders in jade green, tuscan 
red, royal blue, ebon jet black. Every Moore pen is fitted with 
the famous Moore maniflex point. The finest writing instruments 
made. 
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Watches for Business 


The jeweler should keep track of his 
customers and not allow them to stray 
away at the will of some other jeweler. 
There is less loyalty to any store given 
by the customer every year. It is not 
as in a former generation when a satis- 
fied customer was almost sure to remem- 
ber his obligation to the merchant who 
gave him such good wares. Today the 
good advertising of a jeweler will reach 
out to the customers of other jewelers, 
and by its persuasive powers make them 
forget past favors in the anticipation 
of new ones. 

When a jeweler sells a watch he has 
a hold on his customer, if he uses it 
properly. At the time the sale is made 
the customer should be made to under- 
stand that the watch will need oiling at 
certain periods and cleaning at others. 
Then when the time comes the jeweler 
should remind these customers that the 
watch needs attention. 

The following letter is used by one 
jeweler: 

Dear. Friend: 

That “W. D.” after my name is 
simply “Watch Doctor,” and you 
probably remember that we told you 
when you bought your watch that 
it would require attention at this 
moment. 

It does not do to rely upon the 
fact that the wheels are going 
around, and that the watch tells 
the time fairly accurately, because 
that is what it is intended to do. 
But if it is to continue to do this it 
must receive expert attention. 

The watch is a delicate piece of 
machinery and must be kept oiled 
and cleaned, or the delicate parts 
will wear and then the timekeeping 
properties of a watch have de- 
parted. 

Your watch is a patient and needs 
the attention of the Watch Doctor 
right now. Prevention is _ better 
than a cure. A minor operation is 
less costly than a major one. 

Bring in the watch and let us 
give it our immediate attention. 

Watchfully yours, 
John Smith, W. D. 








An Easter Display Idea 


Build a platform in the form of a 
cross, the longer stem the same dimen- 
sion as the depth of the window. Cover 
this with purple velvet. Remove all fix- 
tures and platforms. Cover the floor 
with lavender or white material. Place 
the cross in the center of the window. 
Display Easter jewelry on the cross 
platform, leaving the rest of the window 
Space bare. 

This will not prove a wasteful display, 
by any means, for the emptiness of the 
oor space will emphasize the Easter 
offerings displayed on the cross. 
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The Modern Jewelry Store 


Interior 
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| IT be true that the general arrangement 

and character of the interior furnishings 
of retail stores in all lines very largely in- 
fluences the average man or ‘woman now- 
adays to shop where he or she can be served 
most expeditiously and to the best advantage, 
does it not become the retail jeweler to give 
a little thought at least to the question of 
betterments and improvements occasionally, 
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delight of his customers, and to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and his help. The compli- 
ments he received, coupled with the increase 
in patronage more than compensated him 
for the time, trouble and expense involved in 
making the transformation. 

This jeweler was doing a nice business 
even before he undertook to remodel the in- 
terior of his store, but he has since en- 
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A HOME ATMOSPHERE PERVADES THE INTERIOR OF BOWLER & BURDICK’S 
STORE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


insofar as his own place of business is con- 
cerned ? 

I have in mind a local jeweler who realized 
the necessity some months ago of making 
changes and alterations to the interior of 
his own store, and forthwith put his plan 
into execution. 

Seeing a “For Sale” advertisement in THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR just about this time, he 
immediately seized upon the opportunity of 
buying some second-hand mahogany floor 
cases in good condition at a reasonable 
figure. Disposing of his old cases, which 
happened to be made of quartered wak, he had 
the newly acquired cases moved in and fitted 
throughout with steel display units and.trays. 
His old wall cases, also of quartered oak, 
did not match up with the mahogany floor 
cases, so he had these refinished in mahogany, 
as well as all the remaining woodwork 
throughout the store. The walls and ceilings, 
too, were repainted, and cork linoleum laid 
on the floor, with the result that the entire 
store took on a brand-new appearance to the 


hanced his prestige in the community, as well 
as made new friends for the store, as a re- 
sult of his foresight and initiative in keeping 
abreast of the times insofar as the interior 
arrangement and furnishings of his store 
happened to be concerned. 

I cite this instance merely to prove that 
the renovating or remodeling of an old store 
does prove advantageous at times. 

A certain barber in town whose place of 
business I have frequented for some years 
past, undertook a year or two ago to remodel 
the interior of his shop, adding new chairs 
and tonsorial equipment of the most modern 
design. His spirit of progressiveness im- 
mediately appealed to his customers, and he 
soon found it necessary to add more chairs 
to take care of his increasing patronage. 
Several months ago he found his business 
had outgrown his present quarters, and he 
then moved to another location where he 
has doubled the room he formerly had. This 
barber started in business for himself only 
six years ago, with one chair and an assis- 
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tant. He now has eight chairs in operation, 
and can justly boast of the fact that he has 
one of the best equipped and busiest shops in 
town. 

Since there is little or no similarity be- 
tween a barber shop and a jewelry store, I 
fancy some of my readers will raise the ques- 
tion as to why I have referred to the barber 
at all in this article. I have done so for this 
reason only: Had this barber, and he is only 
now 23 years of age so he told me, been con- 
tent to struggle along with his one time an- 
tiquated equipment, he would still be where 
he started six years ago, perhaps just about 
making both ends meet. He saw the light, he 








THE COMFORTABLE AND HOMELIKE 
FURNISHINGS OF B. D. HOWE’S NEW 
STORE, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


was willing to shoulder responsibility and to 
go into debt if need be. Now his prospects 
for the future are exceedingly bright, and his 
business is growing daily. 

When I step into a tea-room for a bite to 
eat, the general appearance of the place, the 
table linen, china and silverware, impresses 
me quite as much as does the food served. 
If the plact presents a spick and span ap- 
pearance, I feel reasonably sure that the food 
itself will be equally as clean and wholesome, 
and the service up to the mark. I recommend 
the establishment to my friends, and take 
my meals there as frequently as the occasion 
demands. On the other hand, if I happen to 
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be disappointed in my choice of tea-rooms, I 
give the place a wide berth in the future. 
My likes or dislikes in this respect are not 
peculiar to myself, but are characteristic of 
others about me, so far as I have been able to 
observe. 

The average individual today demands ser- 
vice with a capital “S,” when he is out to 
spend money, and he has little or no in- 
clination to loiter around stores more than 
he is obliged to. Whether I am buying 
jewelry, clothing, shoes, or what not, I have 
in mind one particular store in each line to 
which I take my trade. Why? Usually be- 
cause the display of merchandise has been 
good in each instance. Where display has 
been given due consideration on the part 
of the proprietor or his help, I can at least 
be certain of finding what I want with a 
minimum expenditure of time and effort. 

Let us now get down to “brass-tacks,” and 
try to discover just how it is possible for 
the average jeweler, to make shopping more 
agreeable and profitable to all concerned, 
through the orderly arrangement and group- 
ing of stock and fixtures. 

Whether or not we are willing to accept 
the truth of the statement that system is as 
vitally necessary in a jewelry store as it is in 
a bank, the fact remains that neither can 
make any appreciable progress without the 
most modern equipment and furnishings. In 
pre-Volstead days, bar-room fixtures costing 
thousands of dollars were to be found in most 
corner saloons, mainly to impress men who 
frequented these places, as well as to expedite 
the serving of drinks. If ornate and costly 
furnishings were calculated to give tone to 
a saloon, how much better will they serve 
their purpose in a jeweler’s establishment ? 

The interior furnishings of a jewelry store 
bear silent testimony to the business instinct 
and vision of the proprietor himself. Floor 
or wall cases and furnishings in general that 
present a run-down-at-the-heels appearance 
do not tend to impress the average shopper 
who is in search of fine jewelry or silverware. 
One is likely to assume that because the 
furnishings themselves look cheap, the mer- 
chandise likewise must be of inferior quality. 

Fine furnishings lend atmosphere to a 
jewelry store, and if there is one store more 
than another where appearances count for 
something, it is a jewelry store. Interior 
furnishings, however, aside from enhancing 
the appearance of the store itself, must be 
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so designed and constructed as to make for 
safety and convenience in the handling and 
displaying of such merchandise as go to make 
up a jeweler’s stock. 

Some months ago I happened to drop into 
the new jewelry store of J. C. Mumma, 
Reading, Pa. and I was very much im- 
pressed with the beauty and originality of 
design of his interior furnishings. The good 
taste displayed in the choice of woodwork 
and design of the counters, floor and wall 
cases, al] being constructed of rubbed finish 
walnut, is such as to excite favorable com- 
ment on the part of every person who enters 
his store. Mr. Mumma has only been in 
business for himself a few years, yet he 





A CORNER OF THE LOUIS XV. INTERIOR 

OF HODGSON-KENNARD & CO.’S NEW 

STORE AT THE RITZ CARLTON, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


numbers among his patrons some of the best 
families in Reading. 

It must not be supposed that fine fixtures 
alone will act as a magnet to draw trade 
to a jewelry store, but they will, all things 
else being equal, very favorably impress the 
general public with the real character and 
worth of fine jewelry. There is no disputing 
the fact that modern fixtures enhance the 
worth and appearance of jewelry and silver- 
ware. Jewelry well displayed usually com- 
mands a better price, people many times go- 
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ing out of their way to patronize a jeweler 
who realizes the importance of this truth. 
Department stores in many instances handle 
the same lines of china, glass, silverware and 
jewelry as are found on the jeweler’s shelves, 
yet the notion seems to prevail among the 
better class of trade in any community that 
anything purchased in a jewelry store looks 
better and is worth more than would be the 
case were purchases made elsewhere. The 
average jeweler has every opportunity to 
make capital because of public prejudice on 
this score, if he is on the alert and wide 
awake to the possibilities of effective dis- 
play obtained through the medium of properly 
designed store fixtures. 

Aside from a desire to cater to public 
opinion insofar as store furnishings are con- 
cerned, the matter of convenient and taste- 
ful arrangements of stock should be given 
due consideration. Haphazard methods of 
stocking and displaying merchandise is fatal 
to the success of any jewelry store, since it 
tries the patience of salespeople as well as 
customers. Insofar as conditions will per- 
mit, I would make every effort to group 
displays in logical order, i. e., men’s jewelry 
in one section, ladies’ jewelry in another, 
and leather goods, novelties and _ mis- 
cellaneous merchandise elsewhere. The need 
for system in this respect is borne out by 
the following illustration: A man comes in 
to purchase a watch, and is directed to the 
counter where watches happen to be dis- 
played. The sale of a watch not infrequently 
paves the way for the sale of a watch chain 
or emblem charm also. If men’s watches are 
kept in the front of the store, and chains and 
charms in the rear, or on the opposite side 
of the aisle, much valuable time is lost both 
to the customer as well as to the salesman 
in going from one counter to another. How 
much more simple and convenient selling 
would be if some semblance of system was 
adhered to in grouping jewelry displays. 

I have gone into jewelry stores that re- 
sembled junk shops rather than establish- 
ments for the display and sale of jewelry, 
simply because the proprietor and his help 
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had no conception of the meaning of order. 
If order is heaven’s first law, some jewelers 
of my acquaintance will have to change their 
mode of doing things here, or they will have 
a whole lot to unlearn in the next world. 
In many of the small town jewelry stores 
space is often at a premium, and jewelers 
thus situated are compelled to make the best 
possible use of the little room at their dis- 
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on display. This is as it should be, and 
it is a pity more jewelers do not more fully 
appreciate the importance of furnishings that 
are in harmony with the character of the 
merchandise they sell. 

Any jeweler who is really desirous of keep- 
ing in the forefront in his community inso- 
far as interior furnishings and the general 
appearance of his store and windows are 














SYSTEM AND ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT OF COMPREHENSIVE STOCK EXEMPLI- 
" FIED BY REID & TODD, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


posal. This fact need not deter them, how- 
ever, from keeping pace with the times inso- 
far as interior furnishings are concerned. 
Joseph W. Cohen, the jeweler, Reading, 
Pa., recently fitted up a new store on one 
of the side streets, and while he is some- 
what cramped for room, his furnishings 
compare favorably with those of any of the 
more exclusive stores in the larger cities. He 
specializes in the sale of fine watches and 
diamond jewelry, and there is an atmosphere 
of elegance and refinement about the store 
that lends charm and beauty to the jewelry 





concerned, will find much of interest to him 
in the Storekeeping Department of THE 
CircULAR from week to week. 

One of the things of vital importance in 
present-day storekeeping, and which is so 
frequently lost sight of by jewelers, is the 


matter of correct lighting. Lights that cast 


a glare are as injurious to the eyes of sales- 
people and customers alike as they are to the 
effective display of jewelry and silverware. 
To my way of reasoning the indirect lighting 
of stores, offices and buildings in general is 
the only correct method, since it is more 
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An elaborate assortment of Bags, Purses 
and Bill-folds, ranging from $30.00 per 
doz. up. 
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Beautifully colored in a 
three-tone effect, 
STEERHIDE, Hand laced, fitted 
with a combination pocket suit- 
able for cigarettes or cards, 
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stick Holder, Comb, Large Mir- 
ror, also change purse. Has out- 
side back pocket with strap as 
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An attractive and 
artistically arranged 
window display is 
your best advertise- 
ment. Our display 
stands of cast metal 
frames, fitted with 
interchangeable vel- 
vet pads, will make 
an attractive show- 
ing and rivet public 
attention to your 
store. 

The frames are em- 
bossed and richly fin- 
ished in green, ivory, 
gilt or bronze or any 
desired color. Being 
made of metal these 
stands guarantee long 
wear and. eliminate 
the trouble frequent- 
ly experienced from 
shrinking or warping 
of fixtures made of 
wood or other mate- 
rials. 


125 Baxter St. 
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restful to the eyes, to say nothing of that 
touch of exclusiveness and refinement it im- 
parts to a jewelry store. 

A new type of portable shaded counter 
lamp known to the trade as the jeweler’s 
D'Lite” is being installed in some of the more 
progressive jewelry stores, which has proven 
its worth when used in showing loose dia- 
monds and fine diamond jewelry to cus- 
tomers. All the light rays are directed upon 
the article exhibited, none of them finding 
their way into the eyes of the onlooker. A 
light unit of this description really enhances 
the appearance of a fine piece of diamond 
jewelry, and is of material assistance in clos- 
ing sales of diamonds. 

Few jewelers make any provisions nowa- 
days for seating customers, especially ladies, 
who usually spend considerable time shopping 
before making up their minds to buy. I 
have frequently seen ladies exhibit signs of 
weariness while waiting their turn to be 
served, or while being waited on, with no 
one near to offer them a chair. While 
smaller purchases can be made by the aver- 
age woman in a few minutes time, the sale 
of such articles as watches or diamond 
jewelry requires more time, patience and sales 
talk. It is my contention that ladies ought 
to be made as comfortable as possihle when 
they come in to buy jewelry, since courtesies 
shown them at such times invariably make 
friends for the store and tend to speed up 
sales. Making a woman feel at ease and 
welcome to look whether she is ready or not 
to buy, is one of the fundamental principles 
of salesmanship, and accomplishes much in 
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a ladies’ reception room could be utilized 
to good advantage for the express purpose 
of showing fine jewelry or silverware in an 
atmosphere of semi-privacy, at least. Little 
attentions of this character are sure to please 
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repair departments in the very front or ex- 
treme rear of a jewelry store. Personally, 
I favor the latter method, if for no other 
reason than the fact that the space directly 
inside the door or entrance to a jewelry store 











CASES PUILT AROUND THE CENTRAL PILLARS MARK THE STORE OF THE DUVAL 
JEWELRY C0O., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


the women folk, and since women purchase 
the bulk of all the jewelry sold according 
to statistics, it is highly profitable for a 
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LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, FEATURING HIGH CLASS JEWELRY, CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES 


the way of making friends and cementing 
friendships between a store and its cus- 
tomers, 

If the size of a jeweler’s store will per- 
mit, a little space or enclosure furnished as 


jeweler to go out of his way to cater to 
their comfort and convenience at all times. 
There is more or less speculation among 
jewelers nowadays as to whether or not it 
is advisable to install the watch and jewelry 


is too valuable to be given over to the repair- 
ing of watches or jewelry. Furthermore, it is 
never quite possible to keep a repair depart 

ment in a neat and orderly condition at all 
times, and since appearances count for so 
much in a jewelry store, I can’t bring myself 
to believe that a watch or jewelry repair- 
man’s bench rightfully belongs out front. I 
am accustomed to seeing the watch repair 
department in the rear of the store, and I 
think that is the logical place for the watch- 
maker for several very good reasons. People 
who bring in watches to be repaired are 
obliged to traverse the length of the store 
to get to the watch repair department, and 
in so doing are afforded an opportunity of 
viewing the jewelry and silverware on dis- 
play in the several floor and wall cases. 
Were the watchmaker stationed in the front 
of the store, many customers perhaps would 
never get to see the rear of the store at all, 
and would see but a fractional part of the 
jeweler’s stock. Then again, people crowd- 
ing about the front part of the store waiting 
for watch or jewelry repair jobs would per- 
haps bar the way to those entering or leav- 
ing the store. All in all, it is my argument 
that the more valuable space in any jewelry 
store be reserved for the display and sale 
of fine jewelry and silverware, keeping the 
several repair departments out of sight so 
far as possible. There is at least a suggestion 
here for jewelers who contemplate fitting 
out new stores with fixtures, or renovating 
the interiors of old stores. 

One of the things that help to identify 
jewelry stores at ranking among the more 
progressive and uptodate establishments of 
their kind is the care given with regard to 
the matter of displaying jewelry. The more 
costly items such as diamond rings, bar-pins, 
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restful to the-eyes, to say nothing of that 
touch of exclusiveness and refinement it im- 
parts to a jewelry store. 

A new type of portable shaded counter 
lamp known to the trade as the jeweler’s 
D’Lite” is being installed in some of the more 
progressive jewelry stores, which has proven 
its worth when used in showing loose dia- 
monds and fine diamond jewelry to cus- 
tomers. All the light rays are directed upon 
the article exhibited, none of them finding 
their way into the eyes of the onlooker. A 
light unit of this description really enhances 
the appearance of a fine piece of diamond 
jewelry, and is of material assistance in clos- 
ing sales of diamonds. 

Few jewelers make any provisions nowa- 
days for seating customers, especially ladies, 
who usually spend considerable time shopping 
before making up their minds to buy. I 
have frequently seen ladies exhibit signs of 
weariness while waiting their turn to be 
served, or while being waited on, with no 
one near to offer them a chair. While 
smaller purchases can be made by the aver- 
age woman in a few minutes time, the sale 
of such articles as watches or diamond 
jewelry requires more time, patience and sales 
talk. It is my contention that ladies ought 
to be made as comfortable as possible when 
they come in to buy jewelry, since courtesies 
shown them at such times invariably make 
friends for the store and tend to speed up 
sales. Making a woman feel at ease and 
welcome to look whether she is ready or not 
to buy, is one of the fundamental principles 
of salesmanship, and accomplishes much in 
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a ladies’ reception room could be utilized 
to good advantage for the express purpose 
of showing fine jewelry or silverware in an 
atmosphere of semi-privacy, at least. Little 
attentions of this character are sure to please 
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repair departments in the very front or ex- 
treme rear of a jewelry store. Personally, 
I favor the latter method, if for no other 
reason than the fact that the space directly 
inside the door or entrance to a jewelry store 
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the women folk, and since women purchase 
the bulk of all the jewelry sold according 
to statistics, it is highly profitable for a 
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the way of making friends and cementing 
friendships between a store and its cus- 
tomers. 

If the size of a jeweler’s store will per- 
mit, a little space or enclosure furnished as 


jeweler to go out of his way to cater to 
their comfort and convenience at all times. 
There is more or less speculation among 
jewelers nowadays as to whether or not it 
is advisable to install the watch and jewelry 


is too valuable to be given over to the repair- 
ing of watches or jewelry. Furthermore, it is 
never quite possible to keep a repair depart 
ment in a neat and orderly condition at all 
times, and since appearances count for so 
much in a jewelry store, I can’t bring myself 
to believe that a watch or jewelry repair- 
man’s bench rightfully belongs out front. I 
am accustomed to seeing the watch repair 
department in the rear of the store, and I 
think that is the logical place for the watch- 
maker for several very good reasons. People 
who bring in watches to be repaired are 
obliged to traverse the length of the store 
to get to the watch repair department, and 
in so doing are afforded an opportunity of 
viewing the jewelry and silverware on dis- 
play in the several floor and wall cases. 
Were the watchmaker stationed in the front 
of the store, many customers perhaps would 
never get to see the rear of the store at all, 
and would see but a fractional part of the 
jeweler’s stock. Then again, people crowd- 
ing about the front part of the store waiting 
for watch or jewelry repair jobs would per- 
haps bar the way to those entering or leav- 
ing the store. All in all, it is my argument 
that the more valuable space in any jewelry 
store be reserved for the display and sale 
of fine jewelry and silverware, keeping the 
several repair departments out of sight so 
far as possible. There is at least a suggestion 
here for jewelers who contemplate fitting 
out new stores with fixtures, or renovating 
the interiors of old stores. 

One of the things that help to identify 
jewelry stores at ranking among the more 
progressive and uptodate establishments of 
their kind is the care given with regard to 
the matter of displaying jewelry. The more 
costly items such as diamond rings; bar-pins, 
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Announcement a 


We have purchased through the Referee in Bankruptcy, the Stock, 
Material Supplies, Findings, Fixtures, and Trade Mark of the Ibex 
Watch Company, Inc. 


We are closing out this entire stock at less than jobber’s cost, in one of the 
biggest sales ever planned. 

Men’s and ladies’ watches; nickel, rolled gold plate and solid gold cases in 
all shapes and sizes; six, fifteen and seventeen jewel movements in all 
lignes; watch material and supplies; findings and odds and ends of all 
kinds will be offered at ridiculously low prices. 


Send for complete details and descriptive matter, TODAY 


IBEX SALES CORPORATION 


15 West 37th Street - Manufacturers and Importers - New York, N. Y. 


All repair and replacement material for ime ~ _—— = this Sale will be obtainable through our Repair 
epartment. 
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Storekeeping Department 


bracelets and watches might well constitute 
a separate display, and occupy a floor case 
apart from the others. 

The ideal method of fitting out floor cases 
with display units and trays is that being 
adopted by many of the foremost jewelers 
in all parts of the country, and consists of 
steel trays of a uniform shape and size, and 
so fabricated that they can be nested and put 
away in the safes at night. The compart- 
ments in the various trays are constructed to 
hold jewelry of like kind, such as cuff links 
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means employed in transferring the jewelry 
trays and containers to and from the safes 
each night and morning. Too much care can- 
not be exercised in nesting trays of jewelry, 
preparatory to putting them in the safes at 
night, since careless handling is apt to result 
in damage to the jewelry itself. Perhaps the 
most safe and advantageous method of carry- 
ing trays, and one that is likely to take pre- 
cedence over all others in time to come in 
the larger stores at least, in that which in- 
volves the use of a rubber tired bus or 
vehicle, similar to a tea-wagon, containing 
several shelves on which are placed the trays 
of jewelry, drawers, books, etc., the whole 
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the interior furnishings of a jewelry store. 
However, any jeweler who will take the 
trouble to subscribe for and read THE Crr- 
CULAR from week to week, will be able to 
gather ideas from time to time that will 
prove of inestimable value to him in the 
conduct and perpetuation of his business.— 
A. & &. 


Novelty Displays 
OME jewelers find that it pays them 
big dividends to get away from the 
ordinary window display lines. For in- 
stance, a jeweler sold many incense 
burners and similar articles by install- 
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AND ABOVE ARE SEVERAL VIEWS OF THE WELL KNOWN JAPANESE JEWELRY ESTABLISHMENT SHOBIDO, OSAKA, JAPAN 


fitted into velvet blocks, bar-pins on velvet 
pads, Waldemar chains resting in grooves in 
the tray, etc., etc. The steel sections are so 
built into the floor cases as to provide room 
underneath for surplus stock. Equipment of 
this character represents the last word in 
jeweler’s display fixtures, and aside from its 
ready adaptability and good looks it is prac- 
tically everlasting insofar as wear is con- 
cerned. It is worth any jeweler’s while to 
acquaint himself with the merits of steel dis- 
play units and trays, and I imagine the manu- 
facturers will be only too glad to forward 
illustrated literature to any one interested 
on request. 

In concluding this article I want to offer 
one more suggestion with reference to the 


being wheeled into the safe or vault at night. 
Of course, the use of such a contrivance is 
enly possible where the entrance to the vault 
is on a level with the floor of the store, and 
the vault itself is large enough to accommo- 
date the bus. 

It is a question in my mind whether it is 
more expensive to erect a brick or concrete 
vault in a jewelry store than it is to buy 
safes enough to contain all the valuables that 
ought to go under lock and key at night. 
Personally, I much prefer the former, be- 
cause of the fact that it affords more com- 
modious quarters for the safekeeping of 
jewelry, records and valuables of any kind. 
Did space and time permit, I might continue 
to offer ideas and suggestions bearing on 


ing an Indian setting in which these 
were displayed. A Navajo rug was 
hung in the background. A few novelty 
Indian baskets were judiciously placed, 
with incense burners, totem poles, lamps 
and den accessories as the principal 
articles in the display. By grouping to- 
gether these related articles the window 
carried a thought to the onlooker that 
the den at home could be made to look 
more attractive by the use of some of 
the articles included in the display. 

Oriental wares can be displayed in a 
Japanese or Chinese setting with good 
effect. Oriental art objects are sold by 
many jewelers, and should be displayed 
in an Oriental setting. 
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Western Tray & Case Co. 
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The Preparation of Show Card Lettering 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















OTHING is more important in 
learning show card writing than 
the preparation or layout of the letter- 
ing. There is an old saying “That a 
thing well begun is one-half done.” As 





Give the 
Bride 


A 
Wrist 
Watch 


NO. 1 











much time and thought should be given 
to the design of the card as in learning 
the formation of each letter of the 
alphabet. 

The question of margin or border 
around the edge of card is an all im- 
portant one, and has everything to do 
with the effect and general appearance 
of the show card. Large captions are 





Our Costume 


ewelry 


will 
Delight 
Her 














real misfits unless there is ample room 
for each word in a given space. Study 
the two different layouts on the cards 
featuring wedding rings. One is a 
poorly spaced card all out of propor- 
tion, while the other is a real business- 
pulling show card yet the lettering it- 
self is accurately formed on both cards. 

Most everybody, with just a very little 
practice can make an “A” look like an 
“A,” or a legible looking “S” but the 
spacing of letters and between words 
requires some practice until the eye be- 
comes accustomed to judge the proper 
distances. There is really no set rule 
for this on account of the varying width 
of the letters of the alphabet. 


and large at the bottom or vice-versa. 
All round letters such as capitals C, D, 
G, O, Q and S, should occupy one- 
quarter more space than any of the 
other capital letters excepting letters A, 
M, W, and X. The letters whose basic 
strokes are the same are, C and G, E, F, 
and L, O and Q, P, R and B, and V and 
W. Any one of the capital letters may 
be designed to extreme proportions at 
the will of the show card writer without 
overstepping the bounds of Poster 
Construction. 

The lower-case letters of this alphabet 
are the most graceful of all. The 
strokes extending above and below the 
main body guide line may terminate 








ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPRSTUVWXYZ 


aabedefghijk! mmanoparrs 


SLLUUWWXYY3Z cde& 
TIWWCOIP 9 LESS WO) 








POSTER ALPHABET EASY TO LEARN. 


This poster alphabet is an extraction 
of the genuine full Roman alphabet but 
it is a good deal easier to learn than the 
orthodox Roman because it gives the 
beginner plenty of leeway and does not 
tie him down to certain spaces or to 
exact widths or height each letter should 
be. It is called Sketch Poster on account 
of the original swing the letters have. 
Some of the letters may be made in 
several different designs as shown on the 
plate. 

Taking the capital letters at the top 
first. The letter “A” may have an ex- 
tended spread at the bottom with the 
center cross bar placed well at the top, 
while the next design is just the reverse. 
The loops forming the letter “B” may be 
reversed making them small at the top 





only at the will of the show card writer, 
or as space permits. When a word ends 
with the letter “y” or “g” the tails 
of these letters should occupy as much 
space as possible. 

The second line of lower-case letters 
shows the stubby or condensed forma- 
tion. It is perfectly proper to use these 
in connection with those above whenever 
the condensing of a word is necessary 
to avoid dividing a word at the end of a 
line. 

The practice strokes shown at the bot- 
tom of the plate embrace all basic 
strokes necessary to construct the entire 
alphabet. These were done with a No. 10 
Red Sable brush in order that they will 
stand out more plainly in the re- 
production. 
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and does it Better and Quicker—Yet it costs no more 

39 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 
There is nothing in jewelry repairing or making All articles covered by special insurance policy. Two 
that we cannot do—Special order work, class rings, of the best burglary alarm attachments on all of our 

fraternity pins, medals, Lodge jewels, and plating of safes 

all descriptions GIVE US A TRIAL 

Established 1889 CHAS. F. DAMM, Inne, 1. 2. cogrove, Pres 
| 703-711 MAIN STREET MANUFACTURING JEWELERS BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Small Round Oriental Stones suit- ° ° ° Agates, Crystals, both Circles and 
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Complete Line THE LASSNER COMPANY _ Biszstones 
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clgivagal IMPORTERS OF _— 
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as Precious and Semi-Precious Stones itis 

Aquamarines re Agates 

Calibre Oriental Synthetic Stones 

Calibre Synthetic 6 Maiden Lane, New York Crystals 


Providence Office: 212 Union St. 














BUCHHOLZ & ZELT 


IMPORTERS OF 


SILVERWARE 


In Antique Designs 
Italian, French, English and Holland 


Unusually interesting selection now on 








display in our new showrooms. 


22 West 48th St. New York 


















































A Changeable Ring of Popular Appeal 


ie changeable ring is a beautiful combination of the 
single row diamond guard ring with the various and 
more colorful calibre bands. Its artistic design and its 
masterful construction enabling it to display different color 
schemes at will makes it the most popular ring of today. 


The ring is of simple revolving construction; nothing to 
detach, nothing to break and instantly adjustable for nu- 
merous occasions. 


Have your old gold Wedding Rings overlaid with the 
Klass & Stern platinum or 18K White Gold Shells 


KLASS & STERN 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


Mak 
49 MAIDEN LANE 2nd ‘Wedding Mine shells NEW YORK 
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The reader will notice that the cards 
illustrating this article carry a small 
amount of text or reading matter. These 
cards were lettered in one-half the time 
it would take to do the same amount of 
lettering with the full roman or Egyp- 
tian letters. 

The Motion Picture industry has done 
much to bring the poster style of letter- 





The last word in 
Spring Jewelry 


NO. 3 





ing to the front, it being extensively 
used by movie houses for their lobby 
posters and title slides. It allows the 
beginner at lettering many different op- 
portunities to acquire the knack of 
lettering without being compelled te 
make his letters according to rule and 
compass. 

The engrossing or round writing stub 
pen points are made by Sennecken, 
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Prices 


(Poor Spacing and Layout) 











NO. 4 


Esterbrook, or Hunt. Each make will 
be found satisfactory for Poster letter- 
ing. They are made of flexible steel and 
look very much like a broad stub writ- 
ing pen point and if the temper is re- 
moved by holding them in the flame 
of a lighted match for a few seconds they 
will be more pliable. No. 1 pen makes 
the wider stroke. The numbers run to 
six. There are also one-half sizes like 
1%, 2%, ete. Any of the regular pre- 
pared show card inks may be used with 
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these pens if a small quantity of water 
is used to make the ink flow freely. 

On close inspection the reader will 
observe that the lettering on the accom- 
panying show cards is irregular, no two 
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NO. 5 


letters being exactly alike. The letter 
“OQ” does not have to be a perfect oval or 
circle and the strokes which extend 
above and below the body guide line do 
not have to be even in length and yet 
the cards all have a certain amount of 
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Wedding Gifts 
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artistic effect and that is what makes 
the hand written poster superior in 
every way to the stereotyped printed 
show card. On account of the wide 
opportunity for originality in construct- 
ing this type of letters it is particularly 
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recommended by the writer for the be- 
ginner at lettering. The free-hand 
“swing” so necessary for pen and brush 
work are all brought out in copying this 
artistic alphabet. 

The card featuring “Costume Jewelry” 
shows the simple method of spacing and 
laying-out lettering. All the captions 
or headings on these posters were done 
with the single strokes of No. 10 letter- 
ing brush. No. 2 and No. 3 pen were 
used for the smaller lettering. 








Twelve Major Points of Window 
Display 
(Continued from page 323) 








were not mentioned—except, of course, 
in the rather exceptional cases of insti- 
tutional advertisements which are di- 
rectly comparable to institutional and 
educational windows in which it is not 
necessary to use price cards. The same 
general rule, however, applies to win- 
dows that applies to advertising—in or- 
der to be effective, prices must be shown. 

A number of tests have indicated be- 
yond the question of a doubt that win- 
dows containing price cards are far 
more effective from the sales-building 
standpoint than are the similar displays 
in which cards of this nature are 
omitted. One such test shows that 6.4 
per cent of those who passed a certain 
window where price cards were used 
stopped, as against 4 per cent at pre- 
cisely the same window without the 
cards—an advantage of 60 per cent— 
while 26 sales were made for the price 
card window as against 14 for the dis- 
play without prices—a difference of 86 
per cent. 

These cards need not be large nor ob- 
trusive but should answer the two prin- 
cipal questions arising in the mind of 
every prospective customer who stops 
to look at the display—“Of what mate- 
rial is it made?” and “What does it 
Cost?” Cards of this kind not only do 
not detract from the dignity of a 
jewelry display but they greatly in- 
crease its sales power and the profits 
which can be made from the most valu- 
able part of the store. 








An expert watchmaker of Boston 
who examined the watches found in the 
water in the oil soaked clothing of 
the victims of the ill-fated. submarine 
S-4 reported that several of the 32 men 
whose bodies were recovered lived from 
the time of the crash in the late after- 
noon of Saturday, Dec. 17, until the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning or afternoon. 
This information was given in testimony 
to the Naval Court of Inquiry Jan. 20, 
by Commander A. F. Dysart who quoted 
the watchmaker. This conclusion was 
based on the fact that all of the watches 
had stopped at a time different from the 
hour of 3:39 p. m., the time of the crash 
between the S-4 and the coastguard de- 
stroyer Paulding. The watches had been 
stopped as a result of water penetrating 
the cases. 
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6919 
Genuine Amethyst, 
fine dark luster, 
genuine 
pearls, 14 Kt. 
White Gold to re- 
tail— 

$30.00 


Electros Free 
14/12—6919—Can 





Exact Size 
eee HEAVY SHANK 
also be had in larger or smaller size ee ae ag Belais —_ 
stones including ruby, crystal, emerald, (also in green gold) 
onyx, cameo, and fine quality opal. 6746— 
BUFFALO JEWELRY MFG. CO. $23.50 List 
“The Mail Order House to the Jewelry Trade” Next size larger stone, $2.00 
801 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. additional. 


Q<eE>-_ Rings You Will Be Proud to Sell 


2 DIAMONDS 4/100 each 


ALL PROFIT 


NO STOCK TO CARRY 


Carry one initial ring as sample. 
Order on five days’ memo. when 
you have a sale in sight. Orders 
filled same day received. 

ALL EMBLEMS and INITIALS 
6517 on hand at all times $25.00 
in every size, with diamonds. Retail 
Also in White Gold, same price. 
Display Emblem Cards for your win- 
dow in original colors free upon request. 
CAN ALSO BE HAD IN FREE cuts in all emblems and initials 
BLACK ONYX, TOPAZ, aus Sue > Gee Sipe 


GARNET, SARDONYX WRITE FOR WHOLESALE PRICE. 
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THE BALTIC AMBER CO. 


Necklaces 
and 
Chokers 


Finest Genuine Amber 


Largest Line 
of 
Cigarette Holders 


Handsomely Boxed 
Finest Faceted Amberlite 


105 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 











The C. G. BRAXMAR CO. 


242 W. 55th St., New York City 





Fraternal Emblems 
Medals and Class Pins 
Fire and Police Badges 








Made to Order Goods our Specialty 


Forty-four years of satisfactory service to an increasing 
number of customers. 

Our facilities for manufacturing and designing are at 
your service. 


Write for Emblematic or Badge Catalog 





If It’s An Earring 
We Make It 


Makers of Earrings 


Since 1906 


pe’ 


Fa >) 


The Only Makers of European 
Style Earrings 


Jobbers Only 
SCHLESSINGER & KRAUSS, Inc. 
24 Dey Street, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 29 EAST MADISON ST. 
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MERCHANDISING 


CALE INDAR 

















March 


Written Expressly for THB JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, by A, E. Edgar 


Birthstone—Bloodstone 


Who wears a bloodstone, be life short or long, 
Will meet all dangers, brave and wise and strong. 


Flower—V iolet 




















March Anniversaries 


2. Anniversary of Texan Indepen- 
dence, 1836. 

Symbols are: Lone Star State, cow- 
boys, lariats, chaps, saddles, etc. 

15. Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. 

17. St. Patrick’s Day. 

Symbols are: Shamrock, harp, blar- 
ney stone, etc. Popular symbols are 
pigs, clay pipes, potatoes, shillelahs, 
stove-pipe hats, mortar hods, Paddies 
and Colleens dancing, snakes, etc. Ec- 
clesiastical symbols are Cross, Rosary, 
Crucifix, Altar, and other church sym- 
bols; St. Patrick. Symbolic color is 
Emerald green. 

20. First Day of Spring. 

Symbols are: Spring flowers, birds, 
butterflies, sundials, statues symbolic of 
spring, music, the muses, etc. Spring 
flowers include almond blossoms, pussy 
willows, apple and cherry blossoms, wis- 
teria, lilac, violets, poppies, tulips, hya- 
cinths, daffodils and crocus. 

22. Emancipation Day (Porto Rico). 

30. Seward Day (Alaska). 

Baby Week (Probably held in March). 

Symbols are: Toys and rattles, baby 


pictures, etc. 
Easter 


Although Easter does not come until 
April the jeweler will see his Easter 


Gail f yl S 











SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EASTER GIFT 


SHOWCARD 


campaign for gifts well advanced to- 
ward the end of March. It is none too 
early to talk Easter giving. The cumu- 
lative effect of the advertising campaign 
will be felt toward the latter part of 
the month. 


Spring Windows 


The jeweler should make spring the 
occasion for a renovation of his show 
windows, and for the introduction of 
new decorative features. New back- 
ground screens, new display fixtures and 
new decoratives will give his merchan- 
dise a new and more timely significance 
to the public. 

The spring displays should be char- 
acterized by brightness. Spring flowers 
in their bright colors, light floor cover- 
ings and drapes, and birds and butter- 
flies can all be pressed into service for 
the spring displays. 

Lavender and light green, the Easter 
colors, should be included toward the 
end of the month in featuring Easter 
along with spring. A week or so before 
Easter a special Easter display should 
be installed in which all the symbols of 
that event possible may be used. 


Appropriate Sale Events 


Each new year merchandising experts 
are finding a greater opportunity for in- 
creasing business through special timely 
sale events, following the calendar of 
the seasons and anniversaries of popular 
importance. The jeweler cannot fail to 
benefit by following this lead by other 
lines of trade. In the events suggested 
here there will be found some that every 
jeweler may emphasize above the ordi- 
nary in his advertising and exploit in 
his windows to advantage. 

Birthstone Campaign. 

Style Costume Jewelry. 

Spring Jewelry for Men. 

St. Patrick’s Day Novelties. 

St. Patrick’s Day Sale of Religious 
Goods. 

Spring Season in General. 

Easter Gift Giving. 

Spring Wedding Gifts. 

Spring Style Exnvosition of Jewelry 
for both Men and Women. 

Diamonds, Watches and Silverware 
lines should always be featured. 

Progressive jewelers will find that 
Brighter Stores, Brighter Window Dis- 
plays, Brighter Merchandise, and 
Brighter Salesmanship will Brighten 
Business this Spring. 


General Business Activities 


March is spring styles month in all 
wearing apparel, including jewelry, al- 
though the jeweler does not make as 





much of style in jewelry as it is pos- 
sible, and as would be profitable. Of 
course, to thoroughly exploit fashion- 
rightness in jewelry, a jeweler must 
have his stock fashion-right, and he 
must know the ins and outs of the pre- 
vailing modes. He cannot expect to be- 
come a fashion expert without gaining 
a knowledge of fashions. 

Too much stress cannot be given to 
the fact that there are new spring 
styles in jewelry as well as in other 
wearing apparel. Costume jewelry 
should be made a style line, and design- 
ers of jewelry can help the jeweler put 
across the style idea. 

The jeweler who consistently cam- 
paigns for birthstone business’ will 
eventually build up a reputation for this 
class of merchandise, and will reap his 
reward accordingly. If the jeweler 
wishes he can provide the aquamarine as 
an alternate birthstone for those who 
cannot see the beauty in the bloodstone. 
It has been suggested that the aquama- 
rine be substituted as the birthstone of 
the month in some quarters. 

Spring weddings will increase after 
Easter. The jeweler will be wise to 
keep pounding away at the wedding 
gift customer during the month, al- 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Brooch Clasp Necklace in Genuine 
Amethyst, Topaz, Rose Quartz, 
Carnelian, Amazonite, Chalced- 
ony, etc., mounted in Sterling 


Silver or 14Kt. Gold. 


LEWY & CO. 


321 Fifth Ave. 
at 32nd St. 
Specialists in 


Semi-Precious Stone Jewelry 


NEW YORK 








Superior 
Ladies’ Ring Mountings 


Creative Utmost 
Beautiful in 
Designs Craftsmanship 





Finest Mountings on the Market 


A NEW LINE 


EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR JOBBERS 


Samples By Request 


SUPERIOR RING MFG. CO. 
336 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 



































ESTABLISHED 1911 





AND STILL SERVING NUMEROUS 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. WHY? BE- 
CAUSE OF QUALITY AND WORK: 


MANSHIP. 








PLATINUM AND GOLD WALDEMAR 
CHAINS AND CHOKERS OUR 
SPECIALTIES. 


ALL SIZES OF SWIVELS AND SPRING 
RINGS IN GOLD AND PLATINUM. 


WE AIM TO PLEASE 
Binder Jewelry Mfg. Corp. 


38-40 Crawford Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Telephone: MITCHELL 2569 








ATHLETIC 
BALL CHARMS 


Made in 
Gold and Silver Plated, Sterling Silver 
Gold Filled, 10K and 14K Solid Gold 


D. & N. MANUFACTURING Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Makers of 


EMBLEMS, EMBLEM CHARMS, 


CLASS PINS AND MEDALS 
New York Office San Francisco Office 
9 Maiden Lane 704 Market St. 
H. C. DeLoiselle Jesse W. King 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan 




















Development of Cooperative Advertising 


IFTEEN years ago retail jewelers 

did comparatively little cooperative 
advertising. The first cooperative ad- 
vertising noted in the industry was that 
done by the jewelers of Albany, N. Y. 
Other early noteworthy cooperative ad- 
vertising was done by the New York 
State Retail Jewelers Association whose 
copy at that time was well calculated 
to impress the public with the wisdom 
of buying jewelry from a _ reputable 
jeweler. Advancing years have shown 
a gradual—too gradual—increase in co- 
operative advertising on the part of re- 
tail jewelers, and several noteworthy 
campaigns backed by concerted action 
have been noted during the past year. 
Among those noted were: The North 
Carolina Retail Jewelers Association, 
Nebraska Retail Jewelers Association, 
Jewelers Club of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs, Seattle Jewelers’ Club, Portland 
Jewelers Club, St. Louis Jewelers As- 
sociation and Atlanta Retail Jewelers 
Association. There were’ evidently 
others throughout the country who re- 
sorted to cooperative advertising but 
the above are the extent of the reports 
thus far received. 

From T. L. Combs, Omaha, Neb., we 
have received examples of the coopera- 
tive advertising done by the Omaha 
Jewelers’ Guild last December. The an- 
nouncements occupied a uniform space 
of seven inches, double column. On 
each ad will be noticed a small repro- 
duction of the billboard advertising 


which formed part of the campaign. The 
campaign was more successful than pre- 
viously held. Two announcements used 
by T. L. Combs are also shown. These 
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vinced of the necessity and efficacy of 
concerted action. The jeweler has, in 
cooperative advertising, a powerful 
medium by which to keep the sale of 
jewelry in the legitimate channels where 
it belongs and there is no doubt but that 
this form of advertising will steadily in- 
crease. Backed by individual advertis- 
ing, this great economic force will be 
effective in increasing turnover and 
profits. This is said advisedly, for in- 
creased turnover without profit is no 
great desideratum. 

In reference to profit, many readers 
will recall the articles on profit-fig- 
uring and mark-up published some time 
ago in the Storekeeping Department of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, and it might 
be well to review and study carefully 
just what profit means and to analyze 
carefully comparative results of figur- 
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COOPERATIVE AND INDIVIDUAL ADVERTISING BY ATLANTA JEWELERS 


occupied a space of 10 inches, double 
column and 9% inches double- column 
respectively. 

The jeweler is gradually being con- 





ing on cost price and selling price. 
Knowledge of overhead, of course, is 
fundamental before any profit can be 
calculated, and yet even now there are 
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Views 
The Spirit An invaluable ] 





Discuss this impor- 
tant subject with one 
who knows and un- 
derstands both the 
art and the jewelry 
-~-Your Omaha Re- 
tail Jeweler. 


Con fidence—V alue—Sefety 


Shop Early 
in the Dey 
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see oar 
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Jewelry exemplifies ne 

the fine art of Buy once 
Gift cS last a 
Giving--- ifetime 


Good jewelry is a 
lifetime gift—Omaha 
Retail Jewelry Stores 
sell. only high grade 
“real” jewelry, made 
by: master craftsmen 
of precious stones and 
metals—and is least 
expensive, 








Eien tunonns-] Ge wld 
Shop 


| e + 
| || Giving 
Jewelry~-perhaps 
‘better than any other 
‘thing—interprets the 
“spirit of giving,” for 
it succeeds so well in 
indulging the wearer 
in an extravagance 
which otherwise they 
‘might not enjoy—and 
you buy with confi- 
dence at your Omaha 
Retail Jewelers. 


Confidence—Value—Safety 
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tn the Day 
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Confidence 
counselor Value 
for anyone, 
who is going sie 
to. buy a “Gift’--- 
“The Three Graces” 
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“ with your purchase 
Fat er from your Omaha 
etal Jewe Retail Jeweler. 
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HOW THE OMAHA JEWELERS’ GUILD COOPERATIVELY INSPIRED CONFIDENCE IN THE LEGITIMATE RETAIL JEWELER 
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Costume ie 
FOR 


All Occasions 


Dattelbaum & Friedman 
1 West 47th St., N. Y. BRYANT 7686 








ALWAYS! SLIPPING 


At Last a Remedy 





The Boston Lingerie Sta. 
Dainty in appearance. 
Easily adjusted. In Gold 
Filled. White, Green or 
Yellow. $3.00 per doz. NET. 





Made in enameled clasp; 
a variety of colors. $5.25 
per doz. NET. 


Also “The New 
Perfume Sta” 


Center clasp perforated. A 
drop of perfume to a con- 
cealed pad and the odor 
lasts for days. Gold Filled. 
$3.75 per doz. NET. 





Will not blacken. Extra 
lengths for large bust. 
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The Cunningham Pocket Lighter. 
The last word in pocket lighters. 


In crackle enamel........ $1.50 
In covered platinoid...... 2.00 
In 18k. gold plate........ 3.00 


These are retail prices; your 
jobber will allow you a very 
liberal discount. 





bronze plate, complete with detach- 
able cigar lighter and Onyxite ash-tray. 
|. List Pri $ 


Attractive Cigar Lighters and Ash Tray Units 








No. 103 La Tra- 
viata, figure in 
bronze plate with 
detachable cigar 
lighter, complete 
with Onyxite ash- 


tray. 
List Price, $5.00 





No. 106 The Glad- 
iator, figure in 
bronze plate with 
detachable cigar 
lighter, mounted on 
Onyxite ash-tray. 

List Price . .$5.00 


10! The Greyhound, figure in 


FOE 566550 sss eens veed 5.00 


THE CUNNINGHAM PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
155 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

















FRATERNAL EMBLEM CO., 


932 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








A 


Complete Line 
of 
Patented 


NECKLACE CLASPS 


To Meet Every Requirement 








LOW PROMPT 
PRICES DELIVERIES 
Sterling Silver. Set with Rhinestone, 
Metal: gold or silver- Colored stone, Pearl 
plated. and Crystal. 


We are fully equipped for producing 
CHANEL WORK 


* * * *& * 


Your inquiriés are solicited. 


MODERN NOVELTY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Jewelry and Novelties 


126 South St. Newark, N. J. 
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retailers who do not give this adequate 
attention. 

Cooperative advertisers get much ex- 
cellent cooperation from the daily news- 
papers, which often publish full pages 
on the lasting value and appropriateness 
of jewelry—the great gift of love. 

Whole sections of newspapers were 
devoted in December to cooperative 
jewelry advertising. In some campaigns 
manufacturers as well as retailers par- 
ticipated. 

* * * 

Interesting “store opening” advertis- 
ing was done by Joseph Ruatck, Akron, 
Ohio. His advertising was distributed 
throughout an eight-page section of the 
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SOME SMART GIFT SELECTIONS 


For MEN Baits 




















White Gold Fut Med Wrist Watch Enameled Sterling Silver Money 
9 Bales $55.00 Chp, 83.25 
Bele Sterling Silver Cigare 
Case, 82: 
Plat P. wa-top Diamon ad Scarf 
pm, S23. 
pe Sterling Silver Clark 
; MEN'S DRES Pocket Lighter. 
; —— $28.00 
§ $5.00. to $200 ; 
pennants 
Ostrich skin Clark Light- DIAMOND 
er, with wind. protector > SCARF-PINS 
$15.00 ? $9.00 to $300 


~~ oOo 





Ronson “De-Light™ Light- 
er, red leather trim. 





MEN'S 
BILLFOLDS 


























} $3.25 to $23.00 ; $5.00 

“Golden Wheel” Lighter, MEN'S PEN ; 
geld_ finish } SETS 

$5.00 } $5.00 to $15.00 

5 MEN'S OL - . 

; SNS, Clark Lighter in inlaid 

3 AINS colored enamels. 

{ $7. so, to $250 $33.50 

Dunhill Lighter in Ster- — ie ~ Ane 

ling Suver, gold-finished nana ; EMBLEM PINS 


aud enameled 
$65.00 


2 $3.25 to $85.00 





Solid white Gold Initial 
Ring, with Onyx setting 


Solid Gold Collar 
Set in case 


Button 


$4.25 


TOUR i CHRISTMAS | SELECTIONS TAN BE RESERV ED FOR 
ee — BUDGET CHARGE iE ACCOUNTS ARRANG 3ED 


$12. $2.75 
Others up to $24.00 Others up to 


“X-MAS CORNER” 


¢ Cevelpy Company 


9th and Olive Streets S. E. Corner 


WP 3 Mao l= aor” hos“ & sapsr S "oer = My 22 at % Ne gh % typ, 















EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FOR MEN 


newspaper in which articles on jewelry 
and kindred lines were featured. On one 
page was shown the face of the popular 
mayor of the town with the announce- 
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ment that he would “formally unlock 
the doors of the new Rudick jewelry 
and musical instrument store with a 
specially made golden key. When the 
mayor drives up in his limousine, he 
will be met by Joseph Rudick who will 
hand the chief executive the key and 
the store will be opened the entire eve- 
ning. Nothing will be sold.” 








Business in 1927 


EPORTS direct from_ retail 

.jewelers indicate generally that 
business was quite satisfactory. One 
Fifth Ave. jeweler in New York, 
for example, reports an increase of 
19 per cent for 1927 over 1926. A 
Chicago jeweler reports an increase 
of 8 per cent and suggests that 
everything possible be done by 
jewelers cooperatively and individu- 
ally to bring back the sale of more 
jewelry for men. 

Other increases reported from 
various sections of the country 
range from 7 to 10 per cent for the 
year and one jeweler reports an in- 
crease in December of 19'2 per cent 
above the corresponding month of 
the previous year. An increase in 
the cost of doing business is re- 
ported by some jewelers while many 
report overhead about the same. 
Mark-up is reported by many jewel- 
ers as practically the same while 
an occasional jeweler announces a 
slight decrease on general lines. A 
jeweler in Wisconsin states that he 
has made small increases in mark- 
up in certain lines. Increased turn- 
over by the pushing of novelties 
according to one jeweler, has in- 
creased his net profits considerably. 
It is significant to note that the 
more satisfactory conditions are re- 
ported by jewelers doing intelligent 
retail advertising. 

Diamonds, watches (wrist and 
strap), jewelry (rings, brooches), 
silver and novelties are reported 
among the best sellers.—R. F. N. 








One full page announcement featured 
nationally advertised watches. Another 
page was given over strictly to announc- 
ing the “grand opening.” The Rudick 
store was extolled in interspersed ad- 
vertising by those who had a hand in 
one way or another in constructing or 
decorating the store and by many manu- 
facturers who supplied the merchandise. 
A real human interest story of the 
jeweler entitled “Life Sounds Like 
Alger Story,” appeared on one page. All 
of which is sensational advertising, but 
nevertheless it did its work effectively 
and made the hard-boiled public take 
notice. 

* * * 

How well the rotogravure section 
lends itself to the advertising of jewelry 
is shown in the accompanying beautiful 
series of advertisements by Atlanta re- 
tail jewelers, all taken from the same 
issue, submitted by J. M. Reed, of that 
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city. One is a cooperative advertise- 
ment run by the Atlanta Retail Jewel- 
ers Association, with an appeal to “make 
your remembrance permanent—out- 
standing—and give something which 





Family Jewels 


transformed i: into modern platinum mountings 
of artistic and exclusive? estgn 
STRIKING ILLUSTRATION FROM BOOK- 
LET BY B. D. HOWES & SON, LOS 
ANGELES, CAL. 


will weather the years and form a mile- 
stone along the path of memory.” 

All these announcements show just 
how attractive is rotogravure for 
jewelry advertisements, as well as the 
cumulative effect of advertising jewelry 
as gifts when jewelers cooperate and 
put their advertisements together. 

* * * 

Joseph Pieper, Covington, Ky., adver- 
tised a “Readjustment Sale” which he 
says was very successful. One announce- 








| Announcing | 
| 


i The 4 





















Beautiful New Store 





») Tomorrow Evening, 8 to 11 
2 





See the finest diplay of 
DIAMONDS. WATCHES 
JEWELRY and 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


IN OUR BEAUTIFUL, NEW STORE 


RUDICK’S 


1435 SOUTH MAIN STREET 

















THE MAYOR. OF AKRON HIMSELF 
OPENED THE ADVERTISER’S NEW 
STORE WITH A GOLDEN KEY 


ment featuring the sale occupied 22% 
inches, seven columns wide. The sale 
was continued through to Jan. 10 by re- 
quest. Joe Pieper is the dynamic force 
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Big Anniversary Special 





/ 12 
Each Each 
$3.35 $3.35 
For the For the 

Home Kitchen, 

Hall Bungalow 

or or 

Living Dining 
Room. Room. 
Order Don’t 
Now! Delay! 


No. 3090JC Natal clock. Two color front. Height 16 
inches. A popular style hanging wall clock with hand 
rubbed mahogany finished case. Two color front fitted with 
8 day lever time special movement, which is constructed 
with extra heavy brass plates, heavy steel cut pinions, 
double roller escapement, excellent time piece. Circular 
silvered dial and convex glass. Biggest value ever of- 
fered for so little money. Very desirable for living 
room, dining room, hall or kitchen. Regular list price, 
$8.59 each. 

Our Gnerial set Pace HAN. csicicns dcewdcxanes ose $3.35 
LEE ORAS iret eet nee ae a ee $39.00 
Send your orders by mail. We employ no traveling 
salesmen. Our low prices will not permit this expense. 
Have you received our 1928 COUNTER CATALOG 
and SPECIAL NET CASH CATALOG? 


JOSEPH HAGN COMPANY 


W holesalers—Im porters—Distributors 


223 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. JC. 


TRADE MARKS 


of the 


Jewelry and Kindred 
Trades 


Fourth Edition 


Illustrates the trade marks, registered and 
unregistered, used by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and importers in the 
jewelry and allied industries. 


Price $5.00 


Express Charges Paid 


Jewelers Publishing Corporation 
11 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Watches 
Guaranteed 


Push Pin 
Lugs and 
Buckle 





=" alee —<—< 


Butler Finish White Metal, Handsomely Chased Bezel ‘‘Three Piece’’ 
Cases, Fitted With High Grade 6 Jewel Lever Movements, Radium 
Dial and Hands. Good Quality Straps and Buckles. Put Up in a 
Fancy Paper Display Box. 
No. JC384—Small Square Shape. 
No. JC385—Small Rectangular Cut Corner Shape. 

Our Special Price for a Limited Time.................. Each $4.15 
Write for Our No. 30 “Red Book That Brings Profits to You,’’ 164 
Illustrated Pages, Chuck Full of Specially Priced Merchandise. 

KURZON COMPANY 333-335 W. Madison St. 
Formerly KURZON-SAIKIN COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 























PREVENT DAMAGES 


And Save Complaints 


USE 
LOCK CORNERED 


WOOD BOXES 


For Your Shipments 


26 Different Sizes in New York Stock— 
Nested and Separate Sizes 


Cost a Trifle More Than Paper But Worth 
the Difference in Price 





REQUEST A PRICE LIST 





In Use by the Largest Shippers 





Established 1907 


F. W. PETERSON CO. 


WOOD GOODS 
New York Office and Warehouse: 83 Spring St. 
NEW YORK 


- ITALIAN JEWELRY ;- 


Filigree Silver — Florentine Silver — Venetian Beads 


CORALS—CAMEOS—MOSAICS 
At Lowest Manufacturers’ Prices 


FRANK CORSI 


Buying Agent for Italian Specialties 


FLORENCE (Italy) 


Correspondence invited. 








The Factory P. Tieche 


WATCH REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
93-95 Nassau St. New York 


Will take care of all your watch repairs, furnissing new move- 
ments or new parts. Work guaranteed. Send us your 

today and we will send estimate before proceeding with work, 
awaiting your approval. 


























the Protection Ring Guard 


For thin rings get our num- 
ber 0. It is a new addition 
to our regular sizes. 


The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 


Sank 
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behind this progressive store which is 
about 60 years old. 

“Business was good but we worked 
very hard,” said Joe. “I sent out 80,000 
pieces of mail in December. This re- 
ferred to my reorganization sale—I 
cleaned up my stock by putting in the 
window articles which I had previously 
sold up to $12 and featured them at $1. 
People lined up to the curb in their 
effort to get in. My increase in Decem- 
ber was 50 per cent and last year was 
my best year. I give the public excel- 
lent value and they appreciate it. I 
sold 14 gross of silver teaspoons, 10 
gross of sterling silver thimbles and 200 
strap watches at $12.75.” 


* * * 


Advertising worthy of study is that 
of Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. This firm keeps constantly 
driving ahead, increasing turnover and 
profit by creative effort. The ad entitled 
“Some Smart Gift Selections for Men 
Only” offers suggestions as low as $2.75. 
As one jeweler said in a letter to the 
writer: “Enough effort is not made by 
jewelers generally to sell jewelry to 
men.” There are many dress requisites 
and handy little needs which jewelers 
might profitably feature. 

“There is no gift like a gift of 
Jewelry,” is the caption of an advertise- 
ment suggesting a number of appro- 
priate gifts for women at a price range 
from $39.50 to $1,668. The announce- 
ment well emphasizes the lasting senti- 
mental value as well as money value of 
superior jewelry. Hess & Culbertson 


never fail to feature the latest produc- the caption: “Will this Christmas be of a quality well calculated to make the 
tions of the artistic jewelry craftsman. Remembered by the Gift you Give?” and giver most favorably remembered. 
In the adjoining announcement, we read_ the pieces illustrated are described as A third announcement in the group 
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THERE'S NO GIFT LIKE 


A Gift of Jewelry 


. 
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ABBANGED 


ALWAYS TIMELY, TRUTHFUL AND SALES STIMULATING 
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WILL THIS CHRISTMAS BE REMEMBERED BY 

















IGHT small Bmeraide flonk the 

solitare Diamond wm thie Irt- 
d:o-Platinwm Ring. Four matched 
diamonds ave set into the sides 


$357.00 








A*. IMPOSING large Diamond 
solitaire in man's heavy Ring 
of enamcled white Gold 





‘With 54 diamonds, set in an unusual pattern, 
eroploying sit emeralds for contrast 


$1663.00 y 
| 














TBC? © manerpinn of fue jens eratt 4 grece 
fur broed-cester Bracelet composed of 65 splendad IVE eneclicrt dis 
. Pra Bracelet. F monds, disposed with 
G* ACEFUL 18-k. White synthetic Sep) bed 
Gold Ring centering on $1155.00 18k. white Dianer 
excellent Dramo: Ring 


346.00 


$97.00 


EX TIRELY NEW 
and modish are the P ass 

new clasp Bracelets ; { 

we are featuring “4 





fe one in 
the broad width, 
Platinam 
top over solid Gold. 
_— three 
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Bite Rung of heavy white Tage ate eeteme 
and green Gold. $193.00 a 
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LAYOUT AND THE 














MERCHANDISE OFFERED IN THIS GROUP ARE ALL WORTHY OF STUDY 








FOU could present a Of un- 
the greatly-desired square, Emeraid-Cut, 
Baguette, Marquise or other odd-shaped 
Diamond. i 




































27>) GIFT of quality is never regretted. | 
A Everyone loves good Jewelry—and quality | 
| in Christmas Gifts is a first consideration here._| 
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1” Dramond centered | 
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Sapphere, 
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ee ee po in ly ger monde to thie Platinnm 
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quaility and color, are set entirely around this daimty | 
Iridio-Platigum flexible Bracelet. * as . $1400 
Distinction 
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Srese.ce rows of 18 Oriental Bopphires give @ striking 
color contrast 
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features fancy cut diamonds as the 
reigning vogue. Readers in St. Louis 
may safely look to this firm’s advertis- 
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ring 35.008 ms 
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OF THOSE gestures which bead an added 


meaning to existence, none is «0 rich in as gifts for men, women and children. 
implications a= the gift of jewels... For This 
the thooght-. the very taste aud discrimi- 
nation «hich are part of one’s inner being 
shoe theawelves inevitably here. Your 


gifts are true reflections of yourarlf 


hour is admirably organized to 
serve, cither by letter or telephone, thos 
of it» patrons who are anable to make 
their visit in person... . Amd for those 
who can, net the least plea-ant cireum- 
stance will be the consciousness that 
whether or aot they make a purchase 
here, they will be weleomed with the 
ulmost cordiality and gnod-will. 


There are now to he wee at Marcus & 
Company 2 wide selection of articles of 
weesnal grace and beauty, ranging in 
price from $125,000 to ax little ax 810. 

MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Among them are hunderds of possibilities 
| 
| 
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5 FLOER MARCUS, Jn 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue aad Forty-fifth Street, New Vork, and Ppim Beach H 


RAPIN MARCUS 




















AN APPEAL TO THE ELITE, BY MAR- 


CUS & CO. 


ing as a source of information on the 
vogue in jewelry generally—an enviable 
reputation indeed for any jewelry house 
to enjoy. 
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William Haseltine & Son 








WM. HASELTINE & SON CELEBRATE 
58TH BUSINESS BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY SALE 


Sterling silver is featured in another 
announcement, “Fine Sterling Xmas 
Gifts That Stay in the Home,” reduced 





THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


from a space of 11 inches, triple column. 
An excellent suggestion to the prospec- 
tive gift buyer is given in the following 
brief paragraph: “What more pleasing 
gift than a set of solid (sterling) silver- 
ware that will remain in the home, ad- 
mired, useful and cherished? Besides, it 
solves gift problems for the future— 
you can add to the set on later gift oc- 
casions.” This enterprising advertiser 













a ? —_ 
Diamond Bracelets 


100%, §150%, and upwards 


Theodore. Kohn &-fon 


JEWELLERS 
321 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 32xp STREET 








DISTINCTIVE AND DIGNIFIED 


uses, throughout the year, 50,000 inches 
of advertising space and it pays. 

Lean as well as fat purses are ap- 
pealed to in the announcement over- 
flowing with suggestions and published 
under the caption: “Gifts for Every 
Purse,” which occupied a space of 13% 
inches, three columns wide. 

* * * 


Some noteworthy announcements by 
Fifth Ave. jewelers have appeared in a 
smart weekly. 

Marcus & Co. advertised a pearl neck- 
lace consisting of 77.perfectly matched 
Rosée pearls of “extraordinary lustre” at 
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& ©. Kirkpatrick & Co. 


624 Filth Avenue 
at 50th Motrert 


Danka 


Two MILLION DOLLAR COLLECTION 
of JEWELS. PRECIOUS STONES-SILVERWARE 


natagee TORE 
SOLD! 


A buying opportunity unprecedented, a sales event extreordinary—a 
sweeping reduction of the superb and varied assemblage of Precious 
Stones, Jewelry and Silverware of T. Kirkpatrick & Co., one of New 
York's oldest and finest Jewelry establishments. Soon after the first 
of the year this house will remove from its present Fifth Avenue 
address—to a new and smarter ing area. None of the 
present stock will be moved. Ane Fa must be sold. All 
items have been reduced to command immediate accept- 
ance. These discounts represent the gift opportunity of 
the year, the investment opportunity of a lifetime. 


JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 





“STONES. 


LEATHER Gooos 


25* DISCOUNT 
On Beautiful 
Silverware 
and Leather Goods 





Precious Scones 





Typical Reductions 





DIAMOND BRACELET—Eighs links ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLACE—O 
ery buadsed end one bewwuteliy 


EMERALD and DIAMOND RING — Large 
pout Diamond weighs 4.50 Caras Set 


oom 

Former Price, $12,000 New. $8,000 

DIAMOND aed PLATINUM WRIST 

WATCH — Audemar Pi Movement 
Adrase 





PIONEERS TO NEW AND ee sae. an 





TWO FIFTH AVE. JEWELERS’ HOLIDAY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM A SMART NEW 
YORK WEEKLY 


$115,000; other strings of pearls are ad- 
vertised from $125,000 down to $200. 
This firm quotes prices downward from 
the highest to the lowest. 

Black, Starr & Frost are continuing 
their noteworthy advertising campaign 
and use full pages regularly in a popular 
weekly. Their black and white combi- 
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nation in a December issue showed a 
number of appropriate gift suggestions 
for men and women. 

And here is T. Kirkpatrick & Co. ad- 
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GIFTS FOR MEN SUGGESTED IN AN AT- 
TRACTIVE FOLDER, BY BLACK, STARR 
& FROST 


vertising a $2,000,000 collection of 
jewels, precious stones and silverware 
at a discount of 331/3 per cent. This 
ad also appeared in the same weekly. 
























The little figures at the bottom of the 
announcement are interesting, indicat- 
ing the location of the concern in differ- 
ent years as well as the fashions of the 
period, from 1859 when the concern 
started at 305 Broadway, up to the pres- 
ent, when the concern’s quarters are at 
624 Fifth Ave. 
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Spaulding & Co., Chicago, IIl., have 
always done very distinctive advertising. 
Two splendid announcements, one fea- 




















TWO DIGNIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS BY 
SPAULDING & CO. 


turing silver and the other watches, are 
shown. 
* * * 

Greenleaf & Crosby Co., whose attrac- 
tive new store in Jacksonville, Fla., 
was recently published in the Store- 
( 


oe 
THE VALUE 
OF YOUR DOLLAR 


Every dollar you spend is not worth one 
hundred cents. Some-dollars are worth 
more, some less. 





, 





It all depends on where you spend it. 


If a merchant is satisfied with a modest 
profit and shows a sincere personal inter- 
est in helping you complete the purchase 
of an article, which you desire to own-or 
give away, then he is deserving of your 
business. 


If you are in the market for a diamond, spend just 
@ few moments of your time in Ceiger & Son's. 


Examine critically their diamond stock— 
make a careful comparison of the quality 
and perfection of their diamonds, then 
make a comparison of prices with your 
favorite jeweler. 


You will find your dollar is 
worth more at Geiger & Son's 


Diamonds $25.00 to $3,500.00 


GEIGER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
447 Fourth Ave Starks Bldg. 


ACOMPLETE JEWELRY STORE 
“Youthful in years, yet old in exper ican 


\. 


DOLLAR VALUE EMPHASIZED HERE 




















keeping Department of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR, announced the opening of 
the new store as “A Jewel in the Heart 
of Jacksonville,” in the accompanying 





THE JEWELERS’ 


attractive full page announcement. 
Greenleaf & Crosby use newspaper 
space liberally and reinforced this by 
window displays which show general 
merchandise as well as specific items. 
Every new popular trinket is featured 
both in the newspaper and in the 
show window. The windows are changed 
twice a week and sometimes oftener. A 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION, JACKSONVILLE. FLORIDA, WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 7, 1927. 
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The firm features 
diamonds from $25 to $3,500. 
* * * 


of your business.” 


There is plenty of convincing selling 
talk in an advertisement of Lemon & 
Son, Louisville, Ky., reduced from 9% 
inches, double column, entitled: “Why? 
It Is Natural.” This firm has been in 
business for nearly 100 years and has 
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A Perpetual Memorial 
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Presence Is Earnestly 


Greenleaf G& Croshy Company 
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AN IMPRESSIVE GRAND OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT BY JACKSONVILLE'S 
WELL KNOWN JEWELERS 





high class gift department is handled 
as a separate department from the reg- 
ular jewelry store. 

* * * 


Geiger & Son, Louisville, Ky., used 
a confidence-inspiring announcement 
bearing the caption—“The value of your 
Dollar,” with some success. “Every dol- 
lar you spend is not worth one hundred 
cents,” says the advertiser. “Some dol- 
lars are worth more, some less. It all 
depends on where you spend it. If a 
merchant is satisfied with an honest 
profit and shows a sincere, personal in- 
terest in helping you complete the pur- 
chase of the article which you desire to 
own or give away, then he is deserving 


always featured diamonds strongly in 
its advertising. The firm’s punctilious 
attention to honesty has always been 
noteworthy as evidenced in one recent 
announcement by the line announcing 
that “the rings in the illustrations are 
enlarged to show detail.” 


* * * 


No better illustration of the power of 
black and white in newspaper advertis- 
ing has been seen in Louisville, Ky., for 
some time than an advertisement of 
Will Sales, jeweler of that city, who 
used the entire cover page of the edi- 
torial section of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, Dec. 18, the page being blank 
except for a space approximately 4 x 6 
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inches, containing a cut of a diamond 
ring, and the following message: “Be- 
fore You Buy a Diamond See Will Sales, 
Compare His Prices—That’s all!” 























MAIER & BERKELE FEATURE ENGAGE- 
MENT RINGS IN THE ROTOGRAVURE 
SECTION 


Elsewhere in the paper there was a 
page udvertisement appearing in an- 
other section, devoted to offerings of 
the establishment. 

Sales is a large advertiser, and at that 
is one of the younger jewelers of Louis- 
ville. For several years he was in the 
pawnbrokerage business, with his late 
father-in-law, Jake Greenberg, took over 
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f knowledge and willing 


Our New Holidey Gift Shop Is Ready for You [. 
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Jewelers and Gift Counselors 
1617 HARNEY ST. OMAWA 
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T. L. COMBS & CO., OMAHA, NEB., AN- 
NOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR NEW 
GIFT SHOP 


that business and operated it himself, and 
about six years ago gave up the pawn- 
shop business to operate an exclusive 
jewelry store on Fourth St., in which 
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he featured diamonds on the easy pay- 
ment basis. 

By using as small an amount of 
printers ink as he did on the cover of 
the editorial section he can not help 
but make people riotice his advertise- 
ment, as it is decidedly unusual and 
different. 

*” * * 

“Sparkling Christmas ideas from 
Black, Starr & Frost” was the title of 
an exceptionally attractive folder issued 
by this well-known Fifth Ave. concern 
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mitted to the public are very well chosen 
and include gifts for both men and 
women. 


* * * 


Jade brooches were featured in a rich 
appearing folder issued by Theo. A. 
Kohn & Son. The title was done in 
artistic hand lettering, printed in black 
with an ornate border in light green. 
Not more than 12 words completed the 
entire text under the caption: “Jade 
brooches.” A full page of the little 
booklet was devoted to an illustration of 
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The Diamond Store of Louisville 
FOURTH AVENUE AT LIBERTY L 
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THIS CREDIT JEWELER USES FULL PAGES GENEROUSLY AND DYNAMICALLY 


during the holiday season. “Not Just a 
Trifle,” said the advertiser, “nor yet a 
major investment—something very, very 
nice—yet reasonable.” Just the right 
key note and destroying any delusions 
which the public might have had that 
high class, worthwhile merchandise 
bought from a highclass jeweler must 
necessarily bear a prohibitive price. The 
gifts featured in the folder were priced 
from $15 to $50. The suggestions sub- 


one of the handsome jade brooches fea- 
tured by the concern and was printed 
in jade green. Every brooch was in an 
individual setting of beautiful colored 
enamel and diamonds, making a strik- 
ing combination, and appealing to those 
seeking the artistic and exclusive. The 
booklet pages measured 5% by 4% 
inches. The firm’s newspaper advertis- 
ing has always been distinctive. One of 
the announcements is shown. 
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Superlatives and Exaggeration Lead 


to Disaster 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















DVERTISING has a_ tremendous 
mission in the retail jewelry field, 
and it is fulfilling that mission splendid- 
ly. The trade, in the last few years, 
has come to recognize, more than ever 
before, the potency of advertising. In- 
creased use of advertising is resulting, 
as it could only be expected to do, in 
greatly increased business and a re- 
vivified trade. 

Especially is the potency of advertis- 
ing manifesting itself in ’tween season 
business—by that I mean in creating 
business during the off-months. This 
has an effect of leveling the business 
“peaks” in the year—and the jeweler 
must learn that his existence depends 
upon the month-by-month _ business, 
rather than the “high spots” of June 
and December. Formerly everyone 
agreed that the jewelry business was a 
luxury business, pure and simple. When 
one spoke of going into a jewelry store 
he did so with fear and trembling, men- 
tally wondering how much he would be 
“soaked.” Of course, he only went into 
the jewelry store when he had to—on 
some special anniversary or holiday oc- 
casion. 

But the business is changing. It is 
experiencing a change that has over- 
come the drug store. Once upon a time 
a person went to a drug store when 
he wanted drugs, or a prescription filled. 
Nowadays he runs to the drug store for 
anything from a sandwich to an electric 
flashlight. 

So it is with the jewelry business. 
The trade has come to understand that 
it is the legitimate shop in which to find 
the non-luxury items, as well as the 
luxury lines. And that is the reason 
why the Christmas business is no longer 
depended upon entirely to swing the 
year either good or bad. But with the 
growth of advertising and year-round 
business, the jeweler must face a prob- 
lem that has to be faced by every busi- 
ness bidding for favor through the pub- 
lic prints—through advertising. 

The public has been raised on the 
idea that the jeweler is a quasi- 
professional man; that his relationship 
to the public is a confidential one calling 
for a high standard of personal honor 
and integrity. That is a very happy 
fact, and the idea should be fostered 
always by every legitimate means. It 
is the one fact that raises the jeweler 
and his trade above the class of other 
tradesmen. He is more than a mer- 
chant. But this happy distinction 


carries with it a responsibility that must 
be recognized and lived up to. 


The 


jeweler, in .his capacity as a _ semi- 
professional tradesman, must be very 
careful not to damage that standing 
through inadvertence. 

Nearly every reputable jeweler has 
persons coming into his store every 
month asking him to give them an exact 
valuation on some piece of jewelry pur- 
chased from some other jeweler—maybe 
not of the same -high standing as the 
one to whom they are applying. The 
situation calls for all sorts of tact. If 
that jeweler attempts to place a fair 








The Jewelers’ 
Responsibility— 


HE public has been raised on the 

idea that the jeweler is a quasi- 
professional man—that his relation- 
ship to the public is a‘ confidential 
one calling for a high standard of 
personal honor and integrity. That 
is a very happy fact, and the idea 
should be fostered always by every 
legitimate means. It is the one fact 
that raises the jeweler and his trade 
above the class of other tradesmen. 
He is more than a merchant. But 
this happy distinction carries with 
it a responsibility that must be rec- 
ognized and lived up to. The jeweler 
in his capacity as a semi-profes- 
sional tradesman, must be very 
careful not to damage that stand- 
ing through inadvertence in his ad- 
vertising or merchandising. 








valuation on the piece of jewelry it may 
be over or under the price for which it 
was sold. If it is under, the person who 
owns it, will think he is “skinned,” or 
that the jeweler who appraises it doesn’t 
know his business. If the appraisal is 
over the price paid for the merchandise, 
the owner will be happy and will broad- 
cast the fact that he “certainly put one 
NT OE io kean tas & Co.” (the jeweler 
who appraised it), because he purchased 
the jewelry from another house and 
& Co. appraised it higher than 
he paid for it! Or he will say “........ 
& Co. are robbers—they appraised my 
jewelry at a large sum over what I 
paid for it somewhere else, showing that 
their prices are too high.” Or, perhaps, 
the purchaser got his piece of jewelry 
from a “wholesaler” and if it is ap- 
praised at more than he paid for it he 
will immediately broadcast the fact 
as & Co.” prices are too 





high, because they put a higher valua- 
tion on the piece of jewelry that he 
bought “at wholesale” than he actually 
paid for it. 

It’s a case of whipping the devil 
around the stump. The reputable jewel- 
er stands the chance of losing, no mat- 
ter what sort of a valuation he puts 
on the piece. In such a dilemma there 
is a good chance to bring your ethics into 











Gifts for the Man 
at Jaceards 


Jaccard’s have gathered for this Holiday's. 
gift giving many smart jeweled gifts for 

men. 

For gifts of an unusual nature—that rep- 

resent the smartest and newest -in fash- 

ionable things men take pride in possess- 

ing—are to be had in a superior selection 

at Jaccard’s. | 


A few of the many are shown below. 


Cuff Links 


Imported from France. 
Gold with modernistic 
diagonals if"red enam- 
el, $50 





The selection of men’s links 


0 English Sport | 
covers a wide range of price 


5 1 crystals, set in 
and design. Many attractwe gold $65 
styles at $6. 
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Replica sap- 
of fine 





Clark Windodger English Crys-  |}} 
R P tal Tie Pin, ! 
A lighter with cover 
of ostrich leather. A $15 
very popular style. | 
Priced, | 
$15 


ished white gold 
$95 





Ostrich leather cig- | 
arette case. Initial 


English Crystal 
plate solid gold. 
$6.50 


bill clip set in solid 
gold $24 























JACCARDS AFFORD AN EXAMPLE OF 
HONESTLY DESCRIPTIVE ETHICAL AD- 
VERTISING 


play—and just don’t put any valuation 
on the piece at all. It can be very tact- 
fully explained that “........ & Co.” 
do not put any valuation on jewelry 
which they do not themselves sell. This 
is a dignified and convincing way to get 
out of it. Or, the jeweler may state 
that he never appraises jewelry except 
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for insurance purposes, where a formal 
insurance application blank has been 
filled out. 

A jeweler of very high standing re- 
cently related how another jeweler of 
the highest reputation had got the 
first-mentioned jeweler “in bad” by ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the quality 
of a diamond sold by the first-mentioned 
jeweler. Jeweler No. 2 told the pur- 
chaser that the diamond was imperfect. 
Of course this caused a furore, and when 
jeweler No. 1 heard of it he faced jewel- 
er No. 2 and asked him why he asserted 
such an opinion. Jeweler No. 2 held 
his ground and insisted the diamond was 
imperfect. Jeweler No. 1 was furious 
and insisted on a show-down—insisted 
that a third reputable, disinterested 
jeweler examine the stone impartially. 
He did so and pronounced the gem 
perfect. 

And the net result of the whole un- 
fortunate fiasco was ill-will between the 
two reputable jewelers, a doubt in the 
mind of the purchaser, and shocked sur- 
prise in the mind of the impartial third 
jeweler. All of which could have been 
avoided, with better results all around, 
had jeweler No. 2 used a little ordinary 
diplomacy. It is always a good rule 
to pronounce any piece of jewelry ex- 
cellent and good-looking, if it is sold 
by a reputable competitor. 

The same situation can exist in sell- 
ing watches. How often do we have 
prospective customers coming into the 
store and asking: 

“Let me see one of those 
watches.” 

He names a brand you do not carry. 
It is an opportunity that must be han- 
dled tactfully. If you knock that brand 
of watch you are probably indirectly 
branding as a liar a reputable jeweler 
who does handle that brand of watch 
and has praised it to this same cus- 
tomer. This, of course, plants deep 
doubt and distrust in the mind of the 
customer. He doesn’t know which one 
to believe—or whether he can believe 
either of them. He may wind up by 
going to a third jeweler and buying an- 
other brand of watch, entirely. 

A jeweler recently pointed out this 
fact in a meeting of jewelers and all 
of them seemed amazed at the signifi- 
cance of it. Apparently they had not 
realized it before. A jeweler cannot 
proceed too cautiously when there is 
danger of treading on reputable com- 
petitors’ toes. That is where ethics begs 
for recognition. Can you imagine a 
patient shopping around with a pending 
case of appendicitis, or polling surgeons 
after he has been operated on to find out 
if he was skinned on the fee? 

But perhaps the greatest opportunity 
for the exercise of ethics in the jewelry 
business is in the advertising that is 
done. Here every printed word is 
studied and digested by the public, and 
it reaches its conclusions very fixedly on 
the intangible impressions it draws from 
advertising. During the Christmas sea- 
son every jeweler bids for business for 
all he is worth, and in the rush to 
put his story over he is often prone to 
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fall for superlative phraseology. As a 
matter of fact superlatives mean some- 
thing—or nothing. If they are abused 
they mean less than nothing. 

What an anti-climax it is, then, to 
read such claims as these—each from 
competing jewelers: 

“Largest Diamond Stocks in the City.” 

“Lowest Prices on Diamonds Because 
We Import them Direct.” 

“Save Money on Diamonds Here Be- 
cause We Buy for’ Less.” 

What is the reaction of the public 
mind toward such _ bargain-counter 
tactics? The public has-been taught 
to go to the jeweler because he is honest, 
knows his goods, how to get them, and 
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PINE JEWELRY WILL ALWAYS BE 


The Supreme Xmas Gift 


Our Duty to You 


| bd THOSE matters affécting the 
purchase of jewelry, in which the 
buyer not have expert knowl!l- 
edge, the yeweler owes @ professional 
duty to the public. 


| hl HELPING the customer to select 
wal in digmonds; the 
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THIS ADVERTISER TOO BELIEVES IN 
HONEST TERSE DESCRIPTION 


tells the truth. What is it to think 
then, if some average-sized jeweler 
claims the “largest stock of diamonds 
in this city?” What is it to think of 
the jeweler who promises lowest prices 
on a fictitious claim of direct importa- 
tion? 

The net result of such advertising 
is to raise distrust and doubt in the 
mind of that part of the worth-while 
public which patronizes jewelry stores. 

Some time ago I read that advertising 
must depend, for effectiveness, upon 
three things: 

Simplicity—truth (or sincerity)—rep- 
etition. 

That is a good motto for every jeweler 
to hang over his desk. It is just as 
applicable to every business action as 
it is to advertising. 

If you ever want a ready-made hor- 
rible example of the meaninglessness 
of superlatives, read the automobile or 
radio advertising in your next Sunday’s 
newspapers. There you will find prac- 
tically every automobile labeled “the 
best buy on the market”; “lowest in 
gasoline consumption”; “most beautiful” ; 
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“most powerful,” etc., ad nauseam. As 
a result, you are more bewildered than 
before, if you are trying to get real facts 
on a prospective automobile purchase. 
You reason that ALL these automobiles 
cannot be all that is claimed for them. 
The other angle of reasoning, con- 
sequently, is to doubt everything that is 
said for all of them. 

The same situation exists in radio 
advertising. Everyone is claimed as 
superior to every other one. Their 
common qualities are so glossed over as 
to make each one seem to have some- 
thing the other has not. One will insist 
that light-current radio reception is 
best, while another will assert that bat- 
tery-operated sets are supreme. The 
reader of advertising is left in a quan- 
dary. It will be noted and can be set 
down as a truism that reader-confidence 
in advertising diminishes in inverse 
ratio to the increase in the use of ex- 
travagant or superlative descriptive 
terms. 

The most tragic result of it all is 
lessened confidence it engenders in ad- 
vertising. It causes all advertising to 
be looked at skeptically, and the read- 
ing public gets the opinion—much as 
we have heard voiced about extravagant 
newspapers—“it’s all newspaper talk— 
you can’t believe any of it.” 

While the mission of advertising can 
be thwarted by injudicious copy, adver- 
tising, nevertheless, when properly used, 
can attain the aims to which it should 
be dedicated. Statements made in ad- 
vertising should be as carefully weighed 
as the spoken word. Just think for a 
minute—when you are trying to sell a 
piece of diamond jewelry to an intelli- 
gent prospect you do not indulge in 
superlatives. You may describe the 
piece as beautiful, smartly-styled, typi- 
cal of the current vogue, containing ex- 
cellent diamonds, and of fine workman- 
ship. Every such statement is believ- 
able, logical and convincing. And it is 
just such spoken selling talk that sells 
jewelry. Why depart from such a suc- 
cessful method of speaking just as soon 
as you begin writing advertising copy? 
Advertising copy is merely the spoken 
word multiplied for a larger audience. 

If you have listened closely or asked 
questions you will find general public 
comment along this line: 


I like Jones & Co.’s advertising. 
It seems sincere. They have never 
asked me to believe something in 
their advertising that challenges my 
intelligence or sounds on the face 
of it like a palpable exaggeration. 
I cannot help but believe that the 
company which speaks sincerely in 
its advertising is a company that is 
safe to do business with. 


We must not forget that jewelry mer- 
chandise is something the public is little 
equipped to judge. Therefore it is wary 
about it—just as we are wary about the 
activity of electricity—which we do not 
understand. It is prone to challenge 
every word said about it—especially 
when it pays its money for jewelry upon 
jewelers’ representations about it. 
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Retail Advertising Department 








There are splendid examples of ad- 
vertising rightly used by upstanding 
jewelers the country over. We need but 
examine the newspapers of various 
cities to note this fact. Of course we 
will find examples of both sorts of ad- 
vertising—the right sort and the wrong. 
But it is safe to wager that the jeweler 
who uses dignified, sincere, believable 
copy will in every instance enjoy a great 
deal more community confidence than 
will the other sort. And in every such 
instance the recipient of a gift will be 
glad to have such a jeweler’s name on 
the gift-box, and so will the giver of 
such a gift. 

The jeweler should devote himself and 
his advertising to leveling the “peaks” 
in his business—as referred to above. 
If he sets out on such a policy he will 
need—more than ever—to exercise 
sanity in copy. In some instances a 
jeweler may get away with wild, jazzy, 
hip-hip-hooray copy during December 
when everyone is in a rush and the pub- 
lic may take snap-judgments in last- 
minute gifts. But for a year-round diet 
‘of jewelry advertising the jeweler will 
find it wiser and more profitable to 
stick to moderation in his claims. If he 
has a good watch value to advertise, let 
him say just that. Something like this: 


‘6 WE consider this Watch a really 

excellent value. It not only 
is in the height of: current style, but 
contains a movement which we have 
satisfied ourselves is entirely depend- 
able and accurate in time-keeping. The 
Case is gold-filled, which means that 
it complies with U. S. Government 
standards of 3/1,000 of an inch of 
solid gold on the outside of the case 
and 1/1,000 of an inch of solid gold 
on the inside of the case. 

“We have never seen such gold- 
filling wear through—that means that 
such a case will wear you all your 
life and still have the appearance of 
being solid gold—but at a much lower 
cost than a solid gold case. The price 
“Ss aes 
That is all the public wants to know 

from a reputable jeweler. The public 
wants to know that it can get a depend- 
able watch at such a moderate price— 
backed by such a reputable jeweler. The 
public also is glad to know just what 
a “gold-filled” watch is. How much 
more convincing is such an advertise- 
ment than one that reads like this: 
Chance of a Life-time! Biggest 
saving in our history on a 14 kt. 
gold-filled watch. You expect to 
get bargains here but you’d never 
expect to get such a one as this! 
“Think of it—a watch that every 
other jeweler would sell for $...., 
is offered by us at the unheard of 
price of $....! 
“Hurry and get yours while they 
last.” 
In the 
standard 


year-round copy schedule 
items and standard values 


should be featured for just what they 
are worth. When the jeweler has some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary in mer- 
chandise or values he should feature it. 
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This helps to bring persons into the 
store in off-seasons and aids in the peak- 
leveling campaign. He also should give 
a somewhat extraordinary twist to the 
presentation of ordinary merchandise— 
if he can. Remember, it is new applica- 
tions of old commodities that has made 
fortunes. Fleischmann has made the 
lowly yeast-cake—which formerly only 
bakers were familiar with—an almost 
household necessity. So—if we can fea- 
ture, for instance, a $10 diamond ring 
as a “Misses’ First Ring” we are giving 
the public a new association of ideas— 
association of the fact that every young 
girl wants a diamond ring, and that if 
a nice one can be bought for $10 there 
is no use for her to have to wait until! 
she’s engaged. 

The jeweler can hammer away more 
and more on the idea of giving men 
rings as engagement gifts. We can 
feature more flexible metal bracelets at- 
tached to wrist watches as a complete 
unit, thus fostering a two-piece sale 
instead of the sale only of a single 
watch. The jeweler must be careful, 
though, to stick strictly to his last in 
going after business. By that I mean, 
he must resist the siren call of “bait” 
leaders which have no business in the 
jewelry store. As soon as a jeweler 
begins to depart from the generally 
recognized legitimate jewelry lines the 
public begins to lose confidence in him, 
just as it would in the physician who 
began to take up aviation or who put 
in a line of plumbers’ supplies in his 
office. 

The net value of this rather wander- 
ing dissertation on advertising and 
ethics may be summed up as this: 

Watch your ethics—it will pay you. 

Shun extravagance or superlatives in 
advertising. 

Hammer away at consistent advertis- 
ing to level the year’s business “peaks.” 








Attractive Emblem Jewelry Displays 


The jeweler can attract attention to 
his emblem jewelry by using the sym- 
bols of the fraternity each emblem rep- 
resents in a series of window displays 
covering a period of several weeks. 
Each display may be given three days’ 
time in the window, if the display space 
is small, but if there are a number of 
windows the displays may run a full 
week and then be changed. In the pub- 
lic press these displays should be an- 
nounced, and the people interested asked 
to inspect them. 

The displays should be distinctly 
adapted to the particular fraternity or 
society represented. For instance a Ma- 
sonic display may include the familiar 
symbols of that fraternity, such as the 
golden letter “G,” the three pillars of 
different architecture, square and com- 
passes, etc. Any Mason will assist the 
jeweler by suggesting suitable emblems. 
In this display emblem jewelry is to be 
displayed. Rings, charms, watches, 
cigarette cases, lighters, etc., are all 
suitable gift items to include in such a 
display. Manufacturers may cooperate 
in sending suitable items for the display 
period, to be returned if not sold. 
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A Radio Tie-Up for the Jeweler 


NE of the alert eastern jewelry 

houses which is cooperating with a 
local broadcasting unit in connection 
with announcing correct time at certain 
intervals in which the jewelry store name 
is mentioned as well as the time piece, 
has gone further and linked up with the 
publicity in a continued constructive 
manner. 

To all of its customers and to as many 
prospects as the store could compile a 
letter was sent which speaks for itself 
in the following text: 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is an advance program of 
Station BLA for the coming week. 
There are some unusual features being 
presented including one national broad- 
cast in which twenty-one stations are 
taking part. 

It is our privilege to call this to your 
attention a little earlier than usual and 
we do so because we, too, have an in- 
terest. We will be on the program, not 
as entertainers, but as local jewelers 
representing the Clock Co. which is 
providing the correct time announced 
to you at intervals each evening. 

We hope that you take advantage of 
this feature in adjusting your time 
pieces and should you find some of 

. them difficult to regulate may the an- 
nouncement and this letter remind you 
that we conduct an adjustment depart- 
ment where we are in a position to 
regulate by cleaning and _ repairing 
clocks and watches of every kind. In 
addition, it is our privilege to provide 
new time pieces of every kind from 
alarm clocks to elaborate hall chimes. 

We hope that you will enjoy the 
programs to come and that our little 
tie-up with the broadcasting service 
may be a means of inviting your atten- 
tion to pleasant features on the pro- 
gram in which you are interested. 

Very truly yours, 


The above was not carried out as a 
weekly feature, but just the single at- 
tempt to tie in appropriately by receiv- 
ing the broadcasting station’s permission 
to announce an advance program for the 
week on just this one occasion. The 
jeweler paid for the printing of the cir- 
culars which outlined the complete pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, the idea was 
so well accepted that the station itself 
took up the plan and is now carryiug it 
out with merchants in other lines who 
send out an advance program when they 
have some sort of a part in it. 

Why not be the jeweler in your town 
to capitalize on the programs in this con- 
structive manner?—C. T. H. 








Mother: Why didn’t you turn the 
other cheek? 
Edna: Gee, I didn’t have it painted. 
—Missouri Outlaw. 
* * * 


Sam: Jedge, I waren’t doin’ anythin’ 
but lookin’ at this lady when she walks 
up the steps. Then all of a sudden she 
soaks me on the peninsula. 

Jedge: What do you mean, peninsula? 

Sam: Well, Jedge, a long, narrow 
neck, just a-stretchin’ out ta sea.— 
Reserve Red Cat. 
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HE first jeweler labors from 10 to 20 More are adopting G-S every day. G-S Crystals 
minutes to insert a glass crystal. The sec- stay shiningly clear, hard and white. People are 
ond inserts a G-S Crystal in a minute or less. acquainted with them through regular advertis- 
He saves expensive time and eliminates loss ing in The Saturday Evening Post and news- 
through breakages in fitting. Customers leave papers. 
his store smiling. A complete G-S outfit costs so little that no 
G-S Unbreakable Crystals have gained a most jeweler need be without one. Why give other 
favorable reputation with over 10,000 jewelers. stores the advantage? 


Prices of Complete Outfits 


Round Crystals: Outfits in- Fancy Crystals: 60 shapes and 
clude inserting machine and ma- sizes in mahogany finished cabinet. 
hogany finished cabinet. No. 3 As- No. 1 Assortment, $25: 1 gross. 
sortment, $48: 4 gross (6 of each No. 2 Assortment, $13.50: 1% 
size); No. 4 Assortment, $36: 2 gross. 
gross (3 of each size). Additional Additional crystals: $25 per 
crystals: $7.00 per gross. 75c. per gross, $2.10 per dozen. 


dozen. 
Sizes and shapes exchanged free on request. Write 
your wholesaler or direct to us for free literature. 
The finer the watch the more it needs the G-S Crystals stay clear, white and hard. De 
protection of a G-S Unbreakable Crystal. not confuse G-S with celluloid imitations. 
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GermanowSimon Machine Company SZ" Rochester, NY.. So/e Manufacturers 
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The Horological Questionnaire 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 




















AUTHOR’s Note—Realizing that there is a 
scarcity of competent watchmakers employed 
or engaged in the jewelry business, this 
article is written at the request of the tech- 
nical editor for the purpose of interesting the 
younger generation in the selection of watch- 
making as an occupation. Among the me- 
chanical occupations, watchmaking stands 
pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many 
other lines. The watchmaker has invariably 
been honored as the highest exponent of hu- 
man mechanical skill, and delicate precision 
instruments of every description come within 
the scope of the watchmaker’s ability. It 
would be impossible to operate our vast in- 
dustrial system without the aid of accurate 
time pieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture 
of watch movements. However, the name, 
“watchmaker,” in the jewelry business, is in- 
variably applied to one who repairs watches, 
and a competent watchmaker or watch re- 
pairer should be able to make practically 
any of the different kinds and models of 
watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are 
“old stuff’ to the competent workman, we 
trust that it will be considered in the same 
spirit in which it is intended, viz.; that of 
interesting and imparting information to the 
beginner.—L. B. P. 


(Continued from Technical Issue of 
Feb. 2, 1928.) 


QUESTION.—In our last installment we 
described making of a mainspring bar- 
rel and cutting the proper number of 
teeth. In this case we obtained all of 
the dimensions from the old part. Let 
us assume that we have at hand a move- 
ment in which the mainspring barrel has 
been lost and it is required that we ob- 
tain the proper dimensions and number 
of teeth from the remaining members of 
the movement. 


ANSWER.—As the main wheel meshes 
into the center pinion, it follows that 
the main wheel must be of the same 
diametral pitch as the center pinion. 
Therefore, our first consideration will be 
to determine the diametral pitch of the 
center pinion. All measurements will 
be made with a micrometer caliper, 
equipped with a vernier for reading to 
ten thousandths of an inch. We find on 


examination of the center pinion that it 
contains 12 leaves and that it measures 
0.125 outside diameter. 

In gearing of this character, if we 
have the outside diameter and the num- 
ber of teeth (or leaves) we may obtain 
the diametral pitch by using the follow- 

N+1% 
ing formula: P = ————, which 
reads, diametral pitch equals number 
of teeth plus 1%, divided by the outside 
diameter. 

In making our calculations for the 
main wheel, we have adopted Frodsham’s 
rule, which gives two and one-half 
(2.50) diametral pitches as addendum 
for the driver and one and one-quarter 
(1.25) diametral pitches as addendum 
for the driven. 

There is a slight difference of opinion 
among celebrated horologists regarding 
the amount, and also the division of the 
addendum as divided between the driver 
and the driven. Arnold recommends 
two and one-quarter (2.25) diametral 
pitches to the driver and one and one- 
half (1.50) diametral pitches to the 
driven. Any watch manufacturer may 
adopt either of the rules as given above, 
or they may use their own theories in 
regard to the amount and division of the 
addendum. It is not always possible to 
ascertain by examination the exact 
amount of the division of the addendum 
between two members, for the simple 
reason that such members are often 
worn (especially in old movements) and 
it is a very difficult matter to determine 
the original dimensions from such worn 
members. However, we may determine 


the amount and the division of the ad- 
dendum so closely that we can arrive 
at a satisfactory answer for the number 
of teeth for the main wheel. 

Now, if we insert the known values, 
our formula will read as follows: 


12 + 1.250 
— —— and the problem 
0.125 
works out as follows: 
0.125) 13.250 ( 106 
125 





750 
750 

The quotient, 106, is the diametral 
pitch of the center pinion. 

As we shall also require the pitch di- 
ameter of the center pinion, we may 
find this by using the following formula: 
D’ = — which reads: pitch diameter 

Pp 
equals number of teeth (or leaves) Ji- 
vided by the diametral pitch. If we in- 
sert the known values, then our formula 


will read: D’ = 





and the problem 
106 
works out as follows: 
106 ) — (0.1132 


140 
106 


340 
318 


220 
212 
The quotient, 0.1132 is the pitch di- 
ameter of the center pinion. Our next 
step will be to measure the distance of 
centers between the barrel arbor pivot 
hole and the center staff pivot hole. We 
may measure this with the micrometer 
caliper; if we insert a piece of wire in 
each pivot hole, so that it fills the pivot 
holes and stands upright with the plate, 
we may measure across the two wires, 
then subtract half the diameter of each 
wire from the total measurement. Thus 
we may obtain the distance of centers, 
which we will assume is 0.434. 
Referring to the above problem, we 
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note that the pitch diameter of the cen- 
ter pinion is 0.1132. As the radius of a 
circle is one-half of the diameter, then, 
one-half of 0.1132 is 0.0566. As the dis- 
tance of centers embraces the radii of 
the pitch diameter of the main wheel 
and the center pinion, it follows that if 
we subtract 0.0566 from 0.434 (distance 
of centers) the remainder will be the ra- 
dius of the pitch diameter of the main 
wheel. Then 0.484 —0.0566 — 0.3774, 
and if we multiply 0.3774 by 2 we will 
obtain 0.7548, which will be the pitch 
diameter of the main wheel. 

To find the number of teeth that the 
main wheel should contain, we may use 
the following formula: N = D?’ P, 
which reads: number of teeth equals the 
pitch diameter multiplied by the dia- 
metral pitch. Then, if we insert the 
known values, our formula will read: 
N = 0.7548 x 0.106. 

The problem works out as follows: 


0.7548 
106 


45288 
7548 


80.0088 


The whole number (80) will be the 
number of teeth required in the main 
wheel. We need not consider the decimal 
(0.0088). There are several reasons 
why we have obtained an uneven product 
to denote the number of teeth for the 
main wheel. If the pivot holes of the 
barrel arbor and the center staff are 
worn large and slightly out of center, 
we may not be able to obtain the original 
distance of centers. Also, we have car- 
ried none of the figures of the problems 
beyond four decimals, which would 
slightly affect the final results. How- 
ever, we can demonstrate, by the rules 
of ratio and proportion as applied to 
wheel and pinion, that the number of 
teeth in main wheel is practically cor- 
rect. 

The proportion of wheel to pinion 
must be as the number of teeth con- 
tained in wheel and pinion, and the size 
of each as to the distance of centers 
within which they rotate. The number 
of teeth in the wheel and leaves in 
pinion are taken as definite factors in 
figuring the proportionate part each that 
the wheel and pinion occupy of the dis- 
tance of centers. 

For instance: in the problem we have 
just worked out, the center pinion con- 
tains 12 leaves and the main wheel 80 
teeth. It is obvious that the 12 leaves 
represent one part. Then, 80 — 12 = 
674. Therefore, we will have a total 
of 7% parts: 1 part for the pinion and 
6%% parts for the wheel. As the radius 
of the pitch diameter of the pinion has 
been figured as 0.0566 and represents 
one part, it follows that 6% * 0.0566 
= 0.3774, which has been figured as the 
radius of the pitch diameter of the main 
wheel, and represents 6%% parts of the 
distance of centers. 

Therefore, it follows that if we figure 
the number of teeth for the main wheel 
by ‘the formule, and then check up the 
results by applying the rule of ratio 
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and proportion, we may be quite sure 
that we have obtained the correct num- 
ber of teeth for the main wheel. 

To determine the thickness of the 
barrel, we will simply have to use good 
judgment to a certain extent. If we 
measure the space between the lower 
plate and the barrel bridge we can divide 
this space to suit the requirements of 
the watch at hand. Assuming that this 
space measures 0.220 we may allow 
0.010 between the lower plate and the 
barrel. We may allow 0.020 for a 
shoulder on the barrel cover, which will 
be ample for recessing the cover and 
fitting stop works, if they are required. 
We may allow 0.140 for the thickness 
of the barrel, exclusive of the shoulder 
of the barrel cover. Then we may allow 
0.025 space between the barrel and the 
ratchet. The ratchet will require 0.025, 
making a total of 0.220. All of the 
above dimensions are simply approxi- 
mate; the actual dimensions must be 
obtained from the watch at hand. 


(To be continued) 








The Old Verge Watch 


A hundred years ago or more 
A craftsman shaped it from his 
knowing, 
And placed it ’mid his jeweled store— 
And so the verge was set agoing. 


A bridegroom bought it in his prime, 
And to his wife went homeward 
crowing; 
They lived, and died in debt to Time— 
But still the old verge kept agoing. 


The chap who made it also died, 
For all his works grew stiff and 
slowing; 
A younger mate his business plied— 
But still the old verge kept agoing. 


It passed through many owners’ hands 
("Twas sometimes paid for, sometimes 
owing), 
And traveled oft to foreign lands— 
But still the old verge kept agoing. 


And Waterloo was fought and won, 
And slaves were freed from chains 
and hoeing; 
And nations dimmed and nations shone— 
But still the old verge kept agoing. 


The fashions changed, and prices, too; 
The weather ranged from heat to 
snowing, 
And earthquakes shook and tempests 
blew— 
But still the old verge kept agoing. 


Would I such faithfulness might claim— 
No hesitance or slackness showing, 
But, mindful of my Maker’s aim, 
Hold to my task and keep on going. 
JOHN Horne, Ayr, in London Horo- 
logical Journal. 








The old expression that a woman “is 
dressed up fit to kill” is too literal 
nowadays to be even slightly humorous. 
~ Spartan Spasms. 
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Know Thy Watches 


S was pointed out in a recent issue 

of the Journal Suisse d’Horlogerie, 
jewelers will do well to look over their 
stock of watches from time to time to see 
that these watches contain a sufficient 
quantity of fluid oil. The jeweler can 
save himself much embarrassment by 
giving this matter his attention. It is 
better to see that the watches go out 
containing enough oil than to cause 
dissatisfaction later on to customers who 
sometimes think the defect in the watch 
greater than it really is. Bracelet 
watches are made smaller and flatter 
than hitherto and jewel oil-sinks have 
been reduced in size, whereas the pivot 
is made rather strong as compared with 
those of an 18 or 19 line watch. The 
result is that the oil thickens. It offers 
the pivot a resistance quite different 
from that noted in the normal type of 
watch which, moreover, is fitted with 
a stronger barrel spring. 

Watchmakers should go through their 
stocks four times a year in order to ob- 
serve poorly running bracelet watches. 
At one time a semi-annual inspection 
was sufficient. After cleaning and re- 
oiling these movements the dealer will 
be sure that the watches in stock are 
in good running condition. Many 
watches sold after having remained six 
months in stock will hardly run_satis- 
factorily for a full year without any 
complaint from a customer. Usually 
they stop on account of the thickening 
of the oil or the timing is wrong. Says 
the writer in this exchange: “Our 
stock records indicate the dates on which 
we purchased a watch from a distribu- 
tor but do not tell us how long the 
watch remained at a ‘standstill’ in the 
distributor’s own establishment. This is 
important for us because, according to 
the length of ‘standstill’ period, the 
watches may become very hazardous to 
sell. It is hardly fair to be required to 
clean and oil a watch which has just 
come in from a manufacturer or whole- 
saler. Hence the importance of knowing 
how long a watch has been in stock else- 
where before we have received it.” 








Thank You 


NEw York, Feb. 16, 1928. 
Technical Editor, JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The article, “What the Horological 
Institute Means to the Jewelry Indus- 
try,” which I read in a recent issue of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, is a master- 
piece and I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my appreciation. Your paper is cer- 
tainly doing a great deal in behalf of 
the watchmaker and the whole trade 
generally. This article should encourage 
others to take a more active interest in 
their profession, and especially in the 
Horological Institute of America,’ and 
should stimulate many watchmakers to 
become certified. It was indeed an inspi- 
ration to read such an article. fs 


Very respectfully yours, ; 5. | 
(Signed) B. MEeLLEn Howe?’ 
Black, Starr & Frost. 
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Satisfactory Returns 


“A little better than expected” 





That is what you will say upon receipt of DEEcheck 
when your old gold, silver, platinum, filled and plated 
scraps, polishings, etc., are sent direct to 


DEE & CO. 


The Jewelry Trade’s Refiner Since 1889 


We do not employ travel- 

ing gold buyers because 
it is economy for you to ship direct by mail or express rather 
than help pay the carpet bagger’s hotel, traveling and in- 
cidental expenses. 





Every lot is held 

intact subject to 

your acceptance of 
our offer 


Harry E. Radix Thomas G. McMahon 
President Secretary and Treasurer 
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N the development of the watch it is 

interesting to know something of the 
personality of the masters who have 
contributed to the wonderful achieve- 
ment. It is the aim in the following 
series of sketches to bring personalities 
of the men to the reader as they have 
gradually come to my acquaintance 
through various channels: biographies, 
their writings, contemporary writings, 
examples of their work, and their influ- 
ence on others. 

To avoid statistical interjections, I 
have prepared a chart to show at a 
glance the span of their lives, the over- 
lapping of one lifetime on another, and 
the periods of royal patronage both in 
France and England. It has been possi- 
ble to find portraits of many of the mas- 
ters to which I have attached brief high- 
lights of their accomplishments. 

The period beginning with the middle 
of the seventeenth century and continu- 
ing for 200 years is the most interest- 
ing, not only because of the greatest 
progress, but for the individualities of 
the participants. We have very little 
knowledge of the earlier masters, either 
in history or in bona-fide examples of 
their work. Time may unearth facts 
sufficient to eventually know the history 
in connected form, but at present it is 
unconvincing. 

Accurate timekeepers awaited the dis- 
covery of the pendulum and balance 
spring. The astronomer, Galileo, noted 
the isochronous vibrations of the lamps 
hung by long chains in the cathedral 
at Pisa. His son, Vincent, in 1649 ap- 
plied wheelwork to keep a pendulum in 
motion, incidentally inventing a dead- 
beat escapement which, many years 
afterward, appeared in principle in the 
chronometer escapement. But the earli- 
est well-described clock application and 
analysis was by Christian Huyghens. 
Huyghens seems to have been a man 
of extraordinary talent. His father, 
Constantyn, known as a poet, was secre- 
tary to the Prince of Orange, and 
knighted by James First of England. 
Christian seems to have followed his 
own predilections with passionate zeal. 
He made a telescope of improved con- 
struction, and in 1655 discovered the 
ring and fourth satellite of Saturn. He 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
during a visit to England in- 1660. His 

abilities won the attention of Louis XIV, 
who invited him to Paris to participate 
in founding the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ence. He lived in Paris from 1666 to 


1685, but, as a Protestant, found it 
healthier to return to the Hague at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

In France, Huyghens applied for a 
patent on the balance spring which was 


successfully opposed by the Abbé Haute- 
feuille, who claimed priority. Huyghens 
had used a pendulum in his first marine 
piece, but in 1674 published his proposed 
use of a balance and balance spring, 
which precipitated a controversy with 
Hooke, who claimed Huyghens pirated 
it from him through information given 
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him by Oldenburg, secretary of the Royal 
Society. The probability is that it was 
an independent invention, as his appli- 
cation differed greatly from Hooke’s, 
being put on an intermediate arbor be- 
tween the escapement and the balance 
staff carrying a pinion driven by a wheel 
on the arbor carrying the balance spring. 
This device caused the balance to revolve 
a number of times, and was called a 
pirouette. Huyghens developed the fact 
that the pendulum swinging in an are 
did not make the long swings as quick- 
ly as the short ones, and contrived 
cheeks to give the long arcs quickened 
swing. The error, however, was so small 
that the contrivance was short lived. 
But to pass on across the channel to 














CHRISTIANUS' HUGENIUS 
natus 14. Aprilis 16.29 . 








denatus 8 Junii 1695. 
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CHRISTIAN HUYGHENS, 1629-1695. PORTRAIT TAKEN FROM FRONTISPIECE 
TO HIS “OPERA VARIA” (1724) 


Mathematician, Astronomer, Horologist. 


Born at The Hague, studied at Leyden 


and Breda. Made the first pendulum clock in 1657, and in 1659 began a timepiece 
to determine longitude, all described in his “Horologium Oscillatorum” published 


in 1673. He employed the pirouette, the 


For extended histories see bibliography at the end of this series of articles. 





remontoire, balance and balance spring. 
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LEES~ SANDERS 


BECAUSE THE ENTERPRISING MANUFACTURERS WHO 
HAD TRIED US OUT WERE SATISFIED. THEY SENT 
AGAIN AND TOLD THEIR FRIENDS. 
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OUR AMERICAN SWEEPS PURCHASES 
WERE FOUR TIMES THOSE OF 1926 


WHY? 








Every operation, from the smelting of the Sweeps to the final refining 
where we get the pure Gold, Silver, Platinum, etc., is carried out at our 
own Plant in Birmingham under our own personal supervision. 

We purchase Sweeps from Canada to Uruguay and from Italy to 
Norway. 

Consignments come along varying in weight from FOUR POUNDS to 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The sender receives our returns just as soon as those from an American | 
Refiner. 


The size of our operations enables us to work on closer margins than | 











small concerns. 


RESULT 


A BETTER PRICE AND A SQUARE DEAL EVERY TIME 





BIRMINGHAM 


ENGLAND 
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his opponent and rival, Dr. Hooke. 
II 


Robert Hooke—1635-1703 


OHN HOOKE, curate of the parish of 

Freshwater, Isle of Wight, had ambi- 
tions for his son, Robert, to follow the 
ministry, but the little chap’s frequent 
illnesses caused him to abandon the 
thought, and Robert was allowed to fol- 
low his mechanical bent and whittle out 
wooden clocks and ships, one of the lat- 
ter being equipped with guns, which 
automatically fired as it sailed. The 
father died when Robert was but thir- 
teen years of age, and he was put with 
Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated painter, 
as he was fond of drawing. But the 
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ance, I showed a pocket watch accommo- 
dated with a spring applied to the arbor 
of the balance to regulate the motion 
thereof; concealing the way I had for 
finding longitude.” This was “immedi- 
ately after his Majesty’s restoration,” 
or about 1660, we may infer. Brounker 
and Moray wanted to take out a patent 
and contract with him that he should 
cease to participate in any profits if 
improvements were made by others, and 
the negotiations limped along for five 
years before final termination without 
agreement. 

During this time Thomas Tompion 
made several watches with the device 
under Hooke’s direction. The watch he 
had shown Brounker and Moray he pre- 











CHART OF FAMOUS HOROLOGISTS SHOWING THEIR RELATIVE PERIODS AND THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MONARCHS 


smell of oils made Robert ill, and he was 
taken to the home of Dr. Busby, head- 
master of Westminster School, where his 
health must have improved, since there 
he acquired Latin, Greek, Oriental lan- 
guages, geometry and music, creditable 
accomplishments for a boy of eighteen, 
at which age he entered Oxford. It ap- 
pears that he worked his way through 
Oxford, a common enough thing in our 
American colleges, but quite unthink- 
able at Oxford today. I suspect that even 
then the prejudice against a man in his 
circumstances had something to do with 
warping his disposition. 

His talents, however, won recognition, 
and we soon find him (at the age of 
twenty) a salaried protégé of Hon. 
Robert Boyle, the eminent physicist, 
assisting and participating in his re- 
searches and discoveries. It was during 
the next three years, according to his 
own notes, that he invented the escape- 
ment to keep the pendulum in motion 
for astronomical observations, and the 
use of springs and balance for the ad- 
vantage of portability in determining 
longitude. He told Boyle of his inven- 
tion, who interested Brounker and Moray, 
titled persons, in it. Hooke says: “To 
induce them to a belief of my perform- 


sented to the Bishop Wilkins about 1661. 
He concealed the principle of his dis- 
covery in an anagram: ¢, e, i, i, i, n, 0, 
S, S, Ss, t, t, u, v—which many years after- 
ward was deciphered into ut tensio sic 
vis, or, “As the tension is, so is the 
force,” the fundamental characteristic 
necessary for isochronism. In 1664 he 
lectured at the University on the appli- 
cation of springs to the balance of a 
watch, explaining and demonstrating 
some twenty ways, but admitting that 
the best methods he was keeping secret 
to use to his own advantage! In addi- 
tion to the anchor escapement and bal- 
ance spring, he invented the duplex es- 
capement, with double balance wheels, 
and the first machine for cutting wheel 
teeth with a rotary cutter, the ancestor 
of the milling machine. 

In 1662 he was appointed curator of 
the Royal Society, and made a Fellow 
the following year. In 1664 Sir John 
Cutler instituted for his benefit a lec- 
tureship of £50 a year, and in 1665 he 
was made professor of geometry at 
Gresham College, where he subsequently 
lived and was cared for by his niece, 
Grace Hooke, whose death in 1687 added 
grief and distress to enfeebled health 
and a hypersensitive mind. There seems 
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to be no painting of Hooke, but Aubrey 

has given us a word portrait more vivid 

than portraiture could reasonably achieve 

with so sensitive a man—a trait doubt- 

less responsible for the non-existence of 

such a work. Says he: “Of middling: 
stature, somewhat crooked, pale-faced, : 
and his face but little belowe, but: his — 
head is lardge: his eie is full and pop- | 
ping, and not quick; a grey eie. He has 
a delicate head of haire, browne, and of 
an excellent moist curle. He is and ever 
was very temperate and moderate in 
dyet, &c. As he is of prodigious in- 
ventive head, he is a person of great 
virtue and goodness.” 

There is ample evidence that he was 
conceited, querulous, believed that all 
his innumerable, brilliant but undevel- 
oped conceptions were his, and his only, 
this man who touched upon and con- 
tributed to all branches of science known 
to his age. Linguist, painter, mathe- 
matician, physicist, astronomer, horolo- 
gist, Hooke’s talents seemed to have no 
bounds. After the great fire which de- 
stroyed London in 1666, he essayed 
architecture, or city planning, and pre- 
pared a model to show his idea of how 
it should be rebuilt, which, though great- 
ly admired, gave way to Christopher 
Wren’s plans. But Hooke took charge 
of the surveying, incidentally saving a 
sum of several thousand pounds, which 
he hoarded, or forgot about, as it was’ 
found after his death in a chest which 
had not been opened for years. 

The last year of his life he was an 
almost helpless invalid. The friend who 
assisted him in many of his horological 
and astronomical devices, Thomas Tom- 
pion, we will discuss in the next issue. 





Novel Dial for Clocks and Watches 


RECENT invention of Frederick 
Pieper of Portland, Ore. is a 
watch and clock face on which the hands 
point inward instead of outward and 
upon which the rear circles form a circle 
about one-third of the distance from the 
center of the face to the outer rim. It 
allows leaving the inner portion of the 
face free for various uses. The inner 
circle may be used for ornamentation or 
photographs, compasses, vanity boxes or 
other articles. A model recently seen, 
used the space in a table clock for an 
inkwell. In a wrist watch the space is 
used for a compass. 








Discovery of New Platinum Deposits 
in the Ural Mountains 


According to official reports from the 
Russian Geological Institute in Lenin- 
grad, new deposits of platinum have 
been found in the Burmantown district 
of the Ural mountains. The ledge is 
435 yards wide and is located only 10 
feet below the surface. 

R. E. G. 








Tillie the Toiler: Do you like Beetho- 
ven’s works? 
Connie the Co-ed: Never visited ’em. 
What does he manufacture? 
—Westminstrel. 
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Constantly 
Improving 


(T): are always on the alert for the demands of the jeweler—always 
on the lookout for new shapes of fancy watches on the market. 
That is why six new sizes have recently been added to our 56 shapes, 
making a total of 62 numbers which will take care of any fancy shaped 
crystal job. 








New Sizes Shown Below <> 


57 38 39 60 ) 62 


61 
Note These Features 


HE crystals are flexible—highly transparent—with a hard, glossy surface. Will not shrink, 

expand or lose color. Edges are STRAIGHT, with a fine finish, enabling crystals to 

hold securely in bezels. Where slight filing is necessary the edge allows crystal to keep its 
original shape. 
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Ae See ™4| Display Card of 50 numbers— 
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om NN Ys 5 Cabinet Assortment 
a: 1 Gross, $15; 2 Gross, $29 





ALSO ALL SIZES OF ROUND UNBREAKABLE CRYSTALS 
PER GROSS $6.50 


‘ Ask for Catalogue and Free Sample 





Standard Unbreakable Watch Crystals, Inc. 


71 Nassau Street New York City 
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The Development of Electric Clocks 





Described by Leopold Reverchon, Editor “L’Horloger” 














Electric Time 


It is, indeed, a great convenience to have 

clocks and pendulums functioning for 
long periods of time without need of touch- 
ing them, rewinding or regulating them. It is 
no less so to possess the means of maintain- 
ing in perfect accord all the timing machines 
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of a large industrial installation or a town. 
It must be said that electric horology has for 
a long time been confronted with questions 
serious enough to restrain its growth, but 
the progress realized in a quarter of a cen- 
tury seems today to have surmounted all of 
the obstacles. We may say that only the 
striking work has not reached satisfaction 
because it requires a rather considerable 
force; but the difficulty which exists in this 
direction may perhaps be overcome by the 
use of an auxiliary electric force, furnished 
by the lighting current which is now used 
everywhere. 

Up to the end of the 19th century, it was 
the electro-magnet which was the essential 
feature of the electric movement. Since 
the work of Cornu and Charles Féry, we 
are more and more inclined to employ only 
the very weak electric current, which flows 
through a winding, moved by the attraction 
for that winding of a permanent magnet. 

We shall study, in due time, the various 
types of this sort. Let us consider, for the 
present, the principle of this action. It has 
been very clearly established by M. Marius 
Lavet, in a paper presented before the last 
Congress of Chronometry of Paris (1923), 
assembled on the occasion of the centenary 
of Breguet. 

The current does not have an intensity 
great enough to modify noticeably the state 


of magnetism of the permanent magnet. 
That is to say, there is no loss of force and 
the result is comparable to that of great 
electric motors. Finally, as soon as we stop 
the current the attraction between the cop- 
per winding and the magnet disappears in- 
stantly and completely. 

We know that it is not the same with the 
electro-magnet, the soft iron core of which 
retains, after breaking the circuit, residual 
magnetism which is extremely unstable. The 
magnetism requires, in one way or another, 
a certain expenditure of force which dimin- 
ishes the output. It needs, then, a current 
enough larger relatively to move the arma- 
tures. And the break produces a spark 
which it is very important to avoid. (1*) 

It is curious to notice that the use of the 
permanent magnet has already attracted at- 
tention for nearly 600 years. Ina very curi- 
ous letter (Epistola de Magnete) the mili- 
tary engineer, Pierre de Maricourt, better 
known under the name of Petrus Peregrinus 
(Pierre the Pilgrim or the Traveler), pro- 
posed, in 1269, the use of the magnet in the 
construction of a perpetual clock. His sys- 
tem, which today seems absurd, on the con- 
trary, agreed perfectly with the teachings of 
astronomical science of that remote period. 


In 1269, in fact, the earth was the center 
of the universe and around it the entire uni- 
verse revolved on its poles. The entire sys- 
tem constituted the universe. This universe 
must naturally act upon the world which 
constituted a magnetic system. That is to 
say, a magnet well balanced in all its parts, 
turned parallel to the line of poles of the 
world, and the extremities of which poles 
could have turned without difficulty on fine 
points, must naturally follow automatically 
and indefinitely the movement of the uni- 
verse. Influenced by all the parts of the 
great movable universe, the magnet became 
for Pierre de Maricourt a small perpetual 
motion capable of being used as a perfect 
clock. Note that at that time there were no 
mechanical watchmakers. Four hundred 
years later a man of intelligent and remark- 





*1 T have spoken hefore of the battery of Féry. 
Since the war this battery has attained considerable 
success. It is not truly an invention, since, from 
1879, there has been used in France the Maiche 
battery for depolarizing by air. But, very rapidly, 
these batteries have been displaced by the Callaud 
elements depolarized in sulphate of copper and 
the Leclanche elements depolarized in manganese 
dioxide. It is the difficulty of obtaining manganese 
that has led Prof. Charles Féry to combine the 
element which bears his name and in which the 
zinc is removed by the action of the air being 
placed as is shown in the jars (Fig. 9). 

Due to that fact the zinc is not used when still. 
The preservation of its battery is therefore in- 
definite if not in use. The depolarization by air 
battery is, however, the only one which is constant, 
and we know very well that this advantage is as 
necessary in chronometry as in telegraphy. 


able foresight, the famous Englishman, Rob- 
ert Hooke, attempted to apply the magnet to 
the regulation of watches and clocks. The 
history of the Royal Society of London con- 
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tains an outline of that attempt which was 
abandoned after some months and which 
much interested Huygens, who tried to dis- 
cover in what manner his rival proceeded. 
It is only in the 19th century, about 100 
years ago, that electric horology definitely 





























FIG. 3 


entered into the work of technicians. In 
1830, the Italian, Zamboni, inventor of the 
first dry battery, designed a mechanism 
which was presented to the Society of Arts 
of Geneva, but it was in reality a design 
doomed to failure. It took ten years more 
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Get These Benches 
for Long Wear 





But Get Them Also for 
Good Looks 





LEIMAN BROS. 


Patented 
WORK BENCHES 


For the Shop, Laboratory and Home 
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REVERSIBLE for double wear 


This is a patented feature that 
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FULCRUM OILS 


The Finest Oils Produced 
Anywhere at any Price 


A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 

Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 


the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids,—and we can prove it. 
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Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used by 
some of the largest watch factories of the world, and by practically 
all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country and 
Canada. 

If you are not using Fulcrum Oils 

You are not using the best oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oils 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, FRANKLIN, PA, U. S.A, 
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to find the first clock truly capable of re- 
sults. This clock was proposed by Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, and we find the descrip- 
tion of it on page 249 of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of London (Vol. IV, 
year 1840). 

A short time after that, Alexander Bain 
and John Barwise being granted a patent 
in England, number 8783, the system of 
clocks which is generally recognized as the 
first was actually accomplished. The patent of 
Bain and Barwise is dated January 11, 1841, 





Se fames refiget we corcort ata ple ¢ 














FIG. 3A 


and that date explains the claims of priority 
formulated by Bain against the claims of 
Sir Charles Wheatstone. The patent of Bain 
and Barwise was replaced by another in 
1843, in the name of Bain alone, and by a 
third in 1845. A resumé of these renewals 
of Bain will be found in the Abridgements 
of specifications, published by the Patent 
Office of London. 


From that time inventors followed rapidly, 
some with new ideas, others with improve- 
ments, much like simple copyists. However, 
one might say, in a general way, that up to 
about 1900, the actuating agent of the elec- 
tric clock was the electro-magnet, invented 
by Ampere about 1820. 


In 1887, that eminent French physicist, 
Cornu, made known the principle, the in- 
genious application of which permitted M. 
Charles Féry, his pupil, to renew the manu- 
facture in the direction which it appears 
must be followed more particularly today. 

“The solution indicated by Cornu to as- 
sure a steady rate to the oscillations,” 
writes Brilé, “consists of giving to the bal- 
ance besides weight and an impulsive force, 
a third force, which in his Memoirs (Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris, December, 1887) 
he calls the force of diminution. That force 
must be proportional to the speed in a man- 
ner to prevent the pendulum from taking an 
exaggerated speed by reason of successive 
impulses. 

“On the rod of the pendulum of the syn- 
chronizer, under the bob, L (Fig. 1), and in 
the plane of oscillation, is fixed a curved bar, 
B, following a circumference concentric 
with the suspension. Its two ends enter the 
coils, B, and B., the axes of which coincide 
with those of the magnet. One, B, for ex- 
ample, provided with a regulating resistance, 
R,, receives the synchronizing electric cur- 
rent emitted periodically by a clock mecha- 
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nism of some sort which closes the inter- 
rupter, I. At each impulse of current, B, 
attracts the corresponding pole of the mag- 
net. B, is simply closed through the variable 
resistance, R:z, and it produces as the result 
of the induced current, which the oscillation 
of the magnet must create in the coils, the 
necessary diminishing force.” 


It is therefore, by the principle of Cornu, 
that M. Charles Féry has realized his first 
independent electric clock with a motor pen- 
dulum, represented by Fig. 2. Instead of 
using two coils, as Cornu did, he uses only 
one. Instead of having a magnet like that 
of Fig. 1, he uses an ordinary magnet, one 
of the ends of which enters the guarded coil. 
The regulation of the oscillations is made 
automatically. On entering the coil, the mag- 
net develops in that coil a counter-electric 
force which annuls, at a given moment, the 
electro-motive force which produces the 
maintining of the pendulum movement. 

We know that the system is ingenious. By 
increasing, it reduces in considerable pro- 
portions the force of the current in the bat- 
tery. In fact, the intensity of the current 


passing through the coil does not exceed one- 
tenth of a milliampere. 

Different makers have recently built inde- 
pendent electric pendulum clocks which were 
able to replace the ordinary mantle clocks, 





FIG. 4 


on the principle of the Féry clock; Brillé 
Bros., of Levallesis-Perret; the Society of 
Horoelectric Apparatus, of Boulogne en the 
Seine; the Bardon factories, of Clichy; the 
Hatot factories, at Paris and at Besancon. 
In all these constructions we find the coil 
and the magnet. Sometimes it is the coil 
which is fixed, sometimes the magnet. 

In order to give an idea of the very weak 
currents required by these systems, I shall 
indicate here only the outline given for one 
of the more recent ones, that of the Hatot 
system, by the central electrical laboratory 
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“With a battery whose difference of po- 
tential is 1.2 volts, the galvanometer takes a 
permanent deviation corresponding to a mean 
delivery of 6 microamperes. This delivery 
corresponds to an annual consumption of 
0.052 amperehours.” Under these conditions 
with the very small batteries of the Féry 
type with depolarization by the air generally 
used, an independent mantle clock may run 
some 10 years. 

We have previous seen that Cornu had 
principally in mind the synchronization of 
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FIG. 5 


clocks which is one of the types of electric 
distribution of today. It is natural that the 
builders had turned their activities in that 
direction. The Hatot experimenters, for ex- 
ample, have made a simple and practical sys- 
tem for this distribution. The- following 
sketches permit us to easily understand the 
operation. 

In Fig. 3 is a sketch of the mechanism of 
the electric clock. The pendulum oscillating 
around the point O carries at its lower end a 
magnet A in the form of the arc of a circle 
and one of the ends of which plunges into 
the coil B at each oscillation. Each time 
that the pendulum swings in the direction of 
the arrow f, the coils B is transversed by 
an electric current, furnished at the proper 
time by the battery P, due to the interrupter 
I, which the pendulum operates automatic- 
ally. The click C, working on a shank on 
the pendulum, makes the rachet R advance 
one tooth at each oscillation. This move- 
ment is transmitted to the hands by a motion 
work. This wheel is represented in Fig. 4. 
The battery operating the clock is very small. 
It is mounted very simply behind the move- 
ment, as in the watch in Fig. 5. 

When we wish to distribute the time, we 
use, instead of an ordinary clock, a regulator 
of a very good construction, beating half 

















of Paris. seconds. The pendulum of this regulator 
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closes, at each passage, a circuit first to the 
right and then to the left—that is to say, 
every half second—by means of the springs 
1, and 1, (Fig. 5) the line L, Ls on which 
are mounted in parallel, like the lamps of a 
lighting system, the coils B,, Bs, Bs 

which receive the current from the distribut- 
ing battery. 





We see easily that the synchronization 
cannot be but perfect for the entire series 
of secondary clocks, C, A,, O, As, Os As. 
We see also that the style of mounting 
permits the adjusting or the replacement of 
the secondaries, 











B 


FIG. 8 


The installation of the line is made exactly 
like that of a system of electric bells. 

Each clock can nevertheless, if one wishes, 
preserve its individuality and be mounted in 
a cabinet harmonizing with its surroundings, 
whether that be a bureau, a hotel or an apart- 
ment. 

I have summarily indicated the arrange- 





synchronization. 


system of 
Fig. 7 shows the system of the Brillé fac- 


ment of a 
tories. Here the magnet is of a different 
form, but the principle is identical. 

In the arrangement in Fig. 8 we have an 
inverse arrangement of the active elements. 
It is in fact the magnet which is fixed and 
the coil which is movable the length of the 
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magnet, which has three pdles: a north pole 
in the middle and a south pole at each end. 
It is the system known under the -name of the 
Bulle clock. 

Everywhere we find the prolific physicist 
Cornu. 

The telegraphic engineer, M. Reynaud- 
Borin, has published the result of experi- 
ments made at the Epernay (France) tele- 
graph office for two years. The electro- 
motive force of the battery developed which 
had 78 volts before being placed in use and 
which in three hours after using was 72 
volts on the 3lst of March, 1920, still was 
61 volts the 16th of March, 1922, notwith- 
standing that the glass jar of one of the 
elements had cracked. 


A curious fact at the installation test was 
that we had placed beside the battery of 
Féry elements, an ordinary battery of man- 
ganese dioxide. Not only was that second- 
ary battery not needed to intervene, but, 

















worn by acid action, it had to be dismounted 
at the beginning of 1921. It is difficult to 
present a better argument in favor of the 
system of depolarization by air. 


Note.—The principle of Cornu has a future before 
it. It permits us, in fact, to realize very simply and 
eccnomically, individual clocks utilizing hardly any 
current or in cther words to realize a perfect 
uniformity of time. It is true that it does not 
permit the sounding of the quarter hours, but the 
studies which are being made in this case by the 
different manufacturers, gives the hope that we 
shali scon see an interesting solution to this problem, 
secondary in fact, for, after all, the striking 
mechanism in a clock is only an accessory for the 
indication of the hour by the hands. 

It was curious, however, to notice that the 
system which today—-and it seems just—attracts 
the public’s favor in France, is founded on the 
utilization of the permanent magnet instead of the 
use of the electric magnet which existed, without 
competition for more than half a century of electric 


horology. 





Electric Mantel Clocks 


At present, much attention is being 
given to the development of electric man- 
tel clocks. These may be divided into 
three main groups, viz., those whose 
mainsprings are kept wound by a motor 
operated from the city supply current, 
those having no mainspring, but which 
are kept running by a motor synchron- 
ized with the supply frequency, and 
those operated by small dry cells. ; 

In the first case, a small motor is 
mounted on the frame of the movement, 
current being supplied from the ordinary 
lighting circuit. The current, constant- 
ly flowing through the coils of the motor, 
tends to keep the mainspring of the 
clock fully wound, but the tension of a 
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fully wound spring serves as a brake on 
the armature of the motor and prevents 
it from turning. As soon as the spring 
runs down a trifle, this tension is re- 
leased and the motor again winds the 
spring, thus keeping it at practically 


constant tension. In case of failure of 
the supply current, the mainspring is 
capable of keeping the clock running 
for a period in excess of the ordinary 
duration of such current failure, pos- 
sibly twenty-four hours. When the cur- 
rent is again turned on the clock is im- 
mediately rewound, and proceeds as be- 
fore. 

The second type of clock has no main- 
spring but depends for its time upon the 
speed of a small motor, similar to the 
one mentioned above. This motor drives 
the hands directly and is synchronized 
with the frequency of the supply current. 
As long as this supply frequency is 
maintained at exactly sixty cycles, the 
clock will keep correct time, but if the 
frequency changes slightly or the cur- 
rent is shut off, the clock is in error, 
unless some means is provided to correct 
for this failure, which is not apparent 
up to this time. 

The third type of clock makes use of 
the current supplied by small dry cells 
mounted within the clock case and which 
maintain constant the rate of the clock 
mechanism. The reliability of this clock 
depends very largely upon the life of the 
cells used, which, because of the ex- 
tremely small current used, should last 
for several months or possibly years. 

The amount of current used in each 
case is extremely small, and the cost of 
operation is, therefore, nearly negligible, 
while the convenience of having the 
clocks operating without attention far 
surpasses the cost. If electric clocks 
can be manufactured and sold at a price 
comparable with the cost of the present 
mechanical clock, there is little doubt 
that the demand will far exceed the sup- 
ply. R. E. Goutp. 








How Long Have Watch Crystals Been 
in Use? 


HE statement that the first watch 

crystals were used about the year 
1615 is doubted by many. It is usually 
pointed out that the invention of glass 
making is older than that of watch mak- 
ing. Without doubt this is correct, as 
pictures in Egyptian tombs, dating from 
about the year 2000 before the Christian 
era already give indications of the ways 
and means of early glass manufacture. 
But this item does not alter our previous 
statement. From the Egyptians, prob- 
ably, the knowledge of manufacturing 
glass came next to the Phenicians, from 
these to the Greeks and Romans, and 
later to the Arabs. But the making of 
glass vessels did not become important 
before the fifteenth century in Venice 
and the sixteenth century in France. 
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Hoover White Gold 
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quisite beauty, and who insist upon its ulti- 
mate expression, seek character perfection 
as only Hoover White Gold bestows upon 
precious adornment. Hoover White Gold 
delights customers because it stays white. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page) 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


QUESTION No. 4153—To Melt Scrap 
Gold.—I have some scrap gold which I 
wish to melt in order to make a mono- 
gram plate. Will you please tell me 
what ingredients to use to make the gold 
melt properly? My gold consists of 
watch cases, rings and similar scrap and 
most of it is about 10 karat. I don’t 
mind what karat it is, so long as it is at 
least 10 karat, but I do want a piece of 
yold that will take a nice finish, and I 
was unable to do this with a previous 
lot—L. B. S. 

ANSWER.—The fact that your gold 
would not take a nice finish would pos- 
sibly indicate impurities in the gold 
scrap you used, although trouble may be 
caused in melting, pouring and working 
the ingot. Before melting your scrap it 
is best to look it over carefully and be 
quite sure that no iron, tin or lead gets 
into the lot. For instance, a small case 
spring screw might be overlooked or 
some part may contain a speck of soft 
solder. An exceedingly small part of 
either will ruin a lot of gold as far as 
working qualities are concerned. All 
parts that are suspected should be re- 
moved; even the joints should be filed 
off, but such filings may be saved and 
sent to the refiner. 

To melt the gold, cut it in small pieces 
and place in a crucible with a small 
amount of soda carbonate and borax. 
These are fluxes that cause the gold to 
melt properly. Use a pair of iron tongs 
for handling the hot crucible, and be 
sure that there are no loose scales of 
iron on the tongs, as such scale will 
ruin your melt, if it happens to drop 
into the crucible. When the gold has 
melted, grasp the crucible with the tongs 
and “swill” the molten gold around in 
the crucible to effect a thorough mixing. 
The surface of clean gold, when in a 
molten state, should have a mirror sur- 
face. A cloudy surface would indicate 
impurities, such as iron, tin or lead. 
Often these may be destroyed by adding 
a small lump of saltpeter, about the size 
of a grain of corn, then “swilling” 
again. The ingot mold should be oiled 
and heated to just the smoking point of 
the oil. Do not have the gold too hot 
when you cast it; it must not boil. A 
clear, quiet surface of the molten gold 
is about the proper heat when pouring. 

Most yellow gold alloys should be ham- 
mered previous to rolling, as this al- 
ways makes the gold more homogeneous 
and the finished article will take a finer 
polish. 





Grasp the ingot with the tongs and 
hammer it as flat as possible and then 
anneal, by heating to a cherry red. As 
soon as the red color disappears, quench 
it in alcohol. This will remove the black 
film of oxide, and also make the gold 
very soft. Then hammer again. Three 
or four such treatments will improve the 
working qualities of such an ingot. 

When rolling this ingot, always roll 
in the same direction a few times, then 
anneal, quench and proceed with the 
rolling. You can cross roll the gold 
in order to obtain a flat plate, but it 
must be annealed each time you change 
the direction of rolling. If, on rolling 
down the plate, it shows many small 
cracks, it is useless to make further at- 
tempts, although slight cracks along the 
edges, that may be trimmed off, may not 
always preclude use. As a rule, gold 
that will not come clean after the above 
treatment must be refined, although an 
expert gold worker will often be able to 
work gold that an inexperienced man 
cannot handle. 

QUESTION No. 4154—Cleaning and 
Filling Barometer Tubes.—I have some 
barometers which have developed air 
bubbles, and consequently do not register 
properly. How can I repair them?— 
M. G. W. 

ANSWER.—Pour the mercury into a 
porcelain vessel and cover it. Prepare 
a solution of sulphuric acid, one part to 
water twenty parts. Pour the acid into 
the water slowly with constant stirring. 
When this mixture has cooled, the ba- 
rometer tubes should be washed with it, 
then carefully rinsed in clean water. 
Place the tubes in a warm place to dry, 
with the open ends upward in order that 
the vapors may pass off more easily. 
Next, clean the mercury by forcing it 
through a piece of clean chamois leath- 
er, allowing the mercury to fall into a 
clean porcelain vessel. If this operation 
is repeated several times, it will be ob- 
served that all impurities have been left 
in the leather. 

When filling, pour a small amount of 
the mercury into the widened part of 
the tube, place the thumb over the open- 
ing, turn the tube downward, holding 
it in a slanting position, and by tapping 
the tube lightly, force the mercury 
toward the closed end of the tube. When 
the end has been properly filled, then 
pour in a second portion of mercury. 
Air bubbles which may have formed in 
the metal may be removed by careful 
tapping. The upper end of the ba- 
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rometer may be held downward and 
tapped with a stick of soft wood. When 
the tube contains considerable mercury, 
this tapping must be done very cautious- 
ly, otherwise the bulb may be broken 
by the weight of the mercury. When 
the process has been completed, close 
the wide end of the tube with a cork 
or wadding. The sealing need not be 
loose; the only essential is that the tube 
should not be air-tight. If any mercury 
has been lost, pour more in, regulating 
the quantity by comparing with another 
barometer of the same type. 
QUESTION No. 4155—To Prevent 
Screws from Rusting.—I am working in 
a Coast Town and have considerable 
trouble with clock screws which rust in 
the plates and are very difficult to re- 
move. In this case, I can’t accuse the 
“other fellow” as some of my own jobs 
come back for repairs after a few more 
years and the screws are often rusted 
fast. I am aware that the salt air is to 
blame, but I wish you would advise me 
how to prevent this rusting.—L. M. 
ANSWER.—To prevent screws from 
becoming fixed and difficult to remove on 
account of rusting or oxidation, you will 
find that a mixture of oil and flake 
graphite will obviate this trouble to a 
very great extent, and will protect steel 
parts against rust for years. The mix- 
ture facilitates tightening and loosening, 
is an excellent lubricant and reduces the 
friction of the screw in the socket. A 
very little of this mixture applied to the 
screws is all that is required. Old 
screws which are badly rusted in the 
threads may be quickly cleaned by boil- 
ing in a strong lye solution, then rins- 
ing thoroughly with plenty of hot water. 
The graphite mixture is also an excellent 
lubricant for heavy clock mainsprings. 
QUESTION No. 4156—Scaling of 
Graphite Crucibles—What causes the 
scaling of graphite crucibles? Recently, 
I have experienced considerable trouble 
along these lines. Crucibles that have 
been used only once or twice scale so 
much that I must discard them.—G. F. 
ANSWER.—The scaling of graphite 
crucibles is usually caused by keeping 
them in a damp atmosphere. Also, the 
proper methods of applying the first 
heat have much to do with scaling. A 
new crucible should never be placed di- 
rectly in the melting furnace. The 
proper method of handling such crucibles 
is to store them in a warm place in order 
to gradually drive out all moisture. 
With large crucibles, the best results are 
obtained by thoroughly drying them as 
above, then placing them upside down 
in the furnace and heating very slowly 
to a red heat. Then they may be turned 
and used for the regular melt. A new 
crucible usually gives the best results if 
it is glazed well with borax previous to 
inserting the charge of metal. We usual- 
ly fill it about half full with borax and 
fuse the borax, then pour the fused bo- 
rax out on an iron slab. This fused bo- 
rax may be crushed and used for all flux- 
ing of metals. A crucible which is glazed 
in this manner will last much longer 





(Continued on page 372) 
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HE average person who owns a watch 
T or a clock, or in fact any other fine 
piece of mechanism, is very apt to think 
that such mechanisms do not require lu- 
prication. He would scarcely think it 
advisable to run his automobile without 
oil but the minuteness of the parts of 
the movement in a watch compared with 
other common machinery seems to deny 
the necessity for lubrication. The 
watchmaker and the watch repairer, 
however, know quite differently, and 
in fact the problem of the lubrica- 
tion of these delicate machines is a very 
live one to him. It is quite a different 
matter to oil an engine or any ordinary 
machine and to lubricate a watch. It is 
not a question of the quantity of lubri- 
cant but of its quality and in order to 
understand the real function of the 
lubricant in the watch it is necessary to 
have a clear knowledge of the general 
principles of lubrication of fine 
machines. 

In the first place the real essential 
difference between the lubrication of 
fine machines and large machines is that 
in the first case it is not desirable to at- 
tain complete lubrication, which means 
the establishment of a film of lubricant 
over the surface of the rubbing parts, 
so that the sole frictional effect is that 
between a liquid surface and a solid sur- 
face. The number of rotations made per 
minute by the various parts of the 
watch or clock, for example, are much 
too small to require such lubrication. 
‘The little spindle or shaft rotating in its 
bearing at a comparatively low rate of 
speed cannot become surrounded with 
a uniformly thick oil film. In fact the 
‘quantity of oil that is used in the watch 
is so small that a very minute part of 
this oil will be found in any one bearing. 
It therefore follows that there must be 
other standards by which the watch- 
maker can judge the value of an oil for 
‘lubricating his watches and other prod- 
ucts outside of the common one of 
viscosity which is employed in all other 
lubrication fields. 

Therefore the viscosity of an oil that 
is recommended for this particular pur- 
pose, and by viscosity is meant simply 
the ability of the oil to flow at a certain 
rate through an opening, is not of vital 
importance. The reduction of the fric- 
tional effect in the bearings in a watch 
will not be determined by this factor, 
but rather by the behavior and stability 
of an oil film of minute thickness which 
really performs the lubricating action in 
the watch. It should also be mentioned 
here that another very important and 
significant difference between lubrica- 
tion of fine mechanisms such as watches 
and clocks and large machines is that 
In the former there is no change of oil, 
but the drop or so of oil that is placed 


in the watch or clock is allowed to re- 
main there until it finally gums up so 
hard that the watch has to be taken 
apart and cleaned, while in the lubrica- 
tion of large machines the oil is con- 
stantly being changed. It is thus evi- 
dent that a few drops of the watch oil 
must keep the parts of the watch prop- 
erly lubricated and must not lose its 
effectiveness over a period of a year or 
more. It must therefore be evident to 
the watchmaker that the most impor- 
tant requirement in a watch oil is that 
it should be absolutely stable from a 
chemical standpoint, or indeed far more 
stable than the oil that is used in lubri- 
cating large machinery. 

There is one property of oils which 
has defied measurement up to recent 
times and which is very significant to 
the user of watch oils. This is the slip- 
periness of the oil. It will be undesir- 
able to enter into a technical discussion 
of this subject at this point, for it is a 
very involved matter and will lead us 
too far afield. While the watchmaker is 
interested in getting a good watch oil 
and in knowing how to tell whether he 
is getting such a product or not, he is 
hardly concerned with the scientific 
principles involved. 

Both mineral oils and fatty oils have 
been used in certain mixtures for the 
lubrication of watches and clocks. The 
mineral oils are of course more stable 
from a chemical standpoint than the 
fatty oils. The fatty oils, which are of ani- 
mal or vegetable origin, possess a very 
important disadvantage, in that they ab- 
sorb oxygen from the air and therefore 
their unsaturated ingredients, which 
simply means those ingredients that can 
combine with the oxygen in the air, are 
decomposed and converted into com- 
pounds by the influence of time and light 
as well as oxygen which increase the 
viscosity of the oil. At the same time 
fatty acids are set free. The increase 
in the fatty acid content of the oil is 
however a disadvantage of minor impor- 
tance as compared with the aforemen- 
tioned disadvantage of instability. For 
the bearings in a watch are much more 
often made from semi-precious or pre- 
cious stones, such as the ruby, sapphire 
and the like, rather than highly polished 
steel. It is not feasible to think that 
even a content of two to three per cent 
of fatty acids will have a corrosive ac- 
tion on these substances. On the other 
hand the increase in the viscosity of the 
oil due to change in its ingredients is a 
very important matter, particularly for 


‘the reason that the presence of certain 


metals, such as copper, nickel and zinc, 
tend to accelerate the change and there- 
fore to increase the viscosity of the oil. 

This is the reason why it has always 
been thought advisable to attempt to 
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use a pure mineral oil for lubricating 
watches. But the results were always 
the same. It has always been found that 
the mineral oil lubricant will not last 
long enough; in other words it does not 
possess the stability that is required of 
a watch oil. Furthermore, the mineral 
oil does not stick as stubbornly to the 
surface that is being lubricated as does 
the vegetable or animal oil of fatty 
characteristics. The oil spreads too 
easily over the surface of the lubricated 
part, and this is an important disadvan- 
tage as far as watch lubrication is con- 
cerned. 

There has therefore been practically 
no success in the effort to get away from 
the use of fatty oils for lubricating 
watches. The oil which has been proven 
to give the best results, at least in cer- 
tain countries, has been neatsfoot oil. 
The chemical character of this oil is 
what is claimed makes it so suitable for 
this purpose. It does not possess any 
compounds which can become gummy 
due to absorption of oxygen from the 
atmosphere, which is an important con- 
sideration. Furthermore the oil is per- 
fectly resistant to cold and will not con- 
geal even at a temperature of minus 
four degrees below zero on the Fahren- 
heit scale. 

In Germany they use mixtures of 
neatsfoot oil and mineral oil for lubri- 
cating watches. The oils are present in 
all sorts of proportions in the mixture. 
The addition of mineral oils effects an 
increase in the chemical stability of the 
product. It is of course understandable 
that a watch oil which contains only 
50 per cent of the neatsfoot oil will in- 
crease in viscosity and in fatty acid’ 
content only in small part as compared 
with a watch oil consisting entirely of 
neatsfoot oil. What is meant here is 
that the decomposition of the oil, which 
results in the formation of derived 
acids, that is acids which are the prod- 
ucts of decomposition of the fatty oil 
and are hence known as fatty acids, is 
limited here just to the neatsfoot oil por- 
tion of the mixed watch oil. The mineral 
oil portion does not of course suffer any 
deterioration in this way. Furthermore, 
the mixed watch or clock oil will keep 
longer in contact with metals, which 
may be used in making the bearings of 
the mechanism and which have a bad 
effect on the neatsfoot oil, in promoting: 
its decomposition, than oils which are 
100 per cent neatsfoot oil. 

One interesting point to be taken into 
consideration at this stage, which may 
suggest itself to the practical watch and 
clockmaker, is that in one and the same 
watch or clock mechanism there are 
parts whose requirements, as far as 
lubrication is concerned, vary rather 
widely. What is meant is that the speed 
of the movement of these parts and the 
pressure that is exerted against the 
bearings vary. Hence oils of different 
viscosities will be here required, for it is 
the viscosity of the oil, or its oiliness 
we may say, that determines how good 
its lubricating action is under the exist- 
ing conditions. The viscosity of the oil 
should not be too great and neither 
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should it be too small. While it is not 
necessary to use oils of differing viscosi- 
ties in lubricating watch movements, 
nevertheless it is a matter of importance 
in large clocks. If the viscosity of the 
oil is too high, then the motion of the 
moving part will tend to be slowed down 
and the consumption of energy to keep 
this part moving will be greater. On 
the other hand if the viscosity of the oil 
is too small, then improper lubrication 
will occur, for the pressure of the mov- 
ing part against the bearing will easily 
squeeze out the oil, allowing metal to 
come in contact with metal. Neatsfoot 
oil is known to have a high viscosity 
and hence the only way to produce 
watch and clock oils of proper viscosity 
from this product is to mix it with other 
oils which do not have so high a 
viscosity. 

The watch and clock maker has al- 
ways known that it is a very delicate 
matter to arrive at a proper decision as 
to the value or worthlessness of an oil 
for lubricating watch or clock move- 
ments. This is indeed a difficult matter. 
The watchmaker may well conclude that 
the oil which has a high acid number, 
that is, which contains a considerable 
amount of acid, will be unsuitable for 
his purpose, for he knows that such an 
oil will not stand up and will soon be- 
come gummy and may easily decompose 
further and in fact injure the move- 
ment. Nevertheless it is not always cer- 
tain that an oil that has a high fatty 
acid content is not suitable for the 
watchmaker’s purpose. In testing an 
oil the part that cannot be saponified, 
that is converted into soap, is deter- 
mined first and the acidity of the oil is 
then calculated on the portion of the oil 
that can be saponified. This is done for 
the reason that it may be concluded as 
practically certain that the fatty acids 
were derived from the saponifiable por- 
tion of the oil and not from the unsa- 
ponifiable portion. For example, if the 
acid content of the oil is given as one 
per cent and the oil is a mixed oil, then 
naturally the acidity of the oil as a 
whole will depend on how much of the 
saponifiable ingredients are contained in 
it. This may be rather small under 
certain conditions and then again the 
acidity of the oil as it may be reported 
to the user does not always mean that 
it is not suitable for his purpose. This 
simply emphasizes the importance of 
understanding the basis on which analy- 
tical figures are reported; otherwise 
good oils may well be rejected for no 
good reason. 

The rancidity test is a more impor- 
tant test than the acid test, for the ten- 
dency of the oil to become rancid is an 
indication of the more or less progressed 
splitting of the saponifiable portion of 
the oil. The determination of the pres- 
ence of free alkali in the oil is also an 
important test. This alkali, when pres- 
ent, is due to improper neutralization of 
the oil in its manufacture. The free 
alkali will of course tend to saponify the 
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oil and destroy its lubricating value. 
It is indeed a much more important fac- 
tor than the presence of fatty acids in 
the oil. 

There is still another condition which 
is of interest and importance in this dis- 
cussion. The oil may be very well suited 
for lubricating the movement of a watch 
or clock, and still it will not stand up 
against the conditions that it meets 
during the use of the watch or clock. 
For example, the oil may be perfectly 
stable to ordinary conditions but on 
coming into contact with the metal of 
the bearing, particularly when that 
metal has a high zinc or copper content, 
it will not stand up well in use. The 
same thing will happen when the metal, 
iron in this case, contains considerable 
sulphur, which is often allowed to re- 
main in the iron or in fact is added to 
it in order to facilitate the mechanical 
working of the metal. Furthermore 
various residues may be present in the 
surface of the metal, such as polish or 
cyanide hardeners. which are used in 
its treatment, and when the oils come 
into contact with these substances they 
suffer decomposition much sooner than 
is expected. Finally it must be remem- 
bered that watches and clocks are used 
in places where gases develop. These 
will surely come into contact with the 
oil in the movement and cause its de- 
composition. What we refer to here are 
the moisture-laden air in the kitchen, 
where the air may also contain other 
injurious gases developed from cooking 
various foods. The air in laboratories, 
that is chemical laboratories, often con- 
tains gases that are injurious to the 
watch and to the oil used to lubricate it. 
The same is true of the air in hospitals 
and the like which often contains iodine 
vapors. The user of the watch or clock 
under these conditions must not expect 
the oil to stand up against such severe 
usage, and neither must the watchmaker 
expect the same or try to compound an 
oil which can withstand such varied con- 
ditions. 

Many mixtures of oils have been used 
in practical work, but it has been found 
that the mixtures which contain any- 
where from 50 to 60 per cent of neats- 
foot oil are most suitable. However, 
oils containing more neatsfoot oil can be 
used with good results, particularly 
when the bearing metal with which they 
come into contact does not accelerate 
its decomposition and particularly when 
the oil is well protected against the in- 
fluence of light, air and moisture, as for 
example in astronomical clocks. On the 
other hand, where conditions are not 
favorable it is possible to use a mixture 
which contains two parts of the mineral 
oil to one part of the neatsfoot oil. How- 
ever, this is about the limit of mineral 
oil content, as when more mineral oils 
are used in the mixture, the oil tends to 
flow out of the bearing and its lubricat- 
ing efficiency is materially reduced. 
(The reader is referred to the very in- 
teresting article on this subject in 
Chemiker Zeitung, 1927, pages 841-2, 
to which we are also indebted in prepar- 
ing this article.) 
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Technical Items 


Breguet, who gave much attention to 
springs, discovered that the isochronism 
in the spring was much improved if 
the outer coil of a spiral spring insteaq 
of being simply pinned at its maximum 
distance from the center of the balance 
were brought inwards in a sweeping 
curve. Like Arnold he was satisfied to 
put his discovery into practice without 
giving much attention to the study of 
the theory. 

George Atwood started a mathemati- 
cal study of the theory of springs (1746 
to 1807) but it was not until the out. 
break of the Civil War, when one M. 
Phillips. a Frenchman, had gathered 
together enough data to publish the re. 
sult of his investigations in tangible 
and intelligible form. It was Phillips 
who demonstrated that for any spring 
to be isochronous, it is essential that 
the center of gravity of the spring co- 
incide with the axis of the balance. He 
proved that if the spring comply with 
this condition when at rest, it will also 
do so when deformed, as a result of the 
vibration of the balance, and also that 
there will be no side pressure on the 
pivots of the balance under such condi- 
tions. x *« «* 


What is commonly known as the grid- 
iron pendulum was devised by John 
Harrison, who in 1726 fixed alternate 
rods of brass and steel in such a way 
that the expanding brass rods raised the 
weight as much as the expanding steel 
rods lowered it and then one neutralized 
the other. Graham was an assiduous 
student of the pendulum and attached a 
jar of mercury to the rod of the pendu- 
lum. When the heat lengthens the rod 
it also causes the mercury to rise just 
as in a thermometer. 
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and the metal will not stick to the sides 
of the crucible nearly as much as in an 
unglazed one. We have used crucibles 
for as high as thirty fusions when treat- 
ed in the above manner. However, there 
is no guarantee that a crucible may last 
for any definite time, as some of them 
go to pieces after two or three melts, 
while others may last for much longer. 
We would suggest that you always keep 
graphite or any kind of crucibles in a 
very warm, dry place, if you wish to 
avoid scaling. 








Smiles 
Real Estate Agent: Well, what do you 
think of our little city? : 
Prospect: I’ll tell you, brother, this is 
the first cemetery I ever saw with 
lights.—Drexerd. 


* * * 


The Expressive One: The London fog 
—so traditionally depressive. 

The Awful One: Yes, but of course 
the Britishers get used to it. 

“What if it should thin a bit? 

“It would be mist.”—Centre Colonel. 
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Methods Followed in Making Plating Solutions from Pure 
Metals, and Obtaining Various Finishes 


Written Expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR by L. B. Pratt 

















EVERAL subscribers have written 

lately, asking for formula of various 
plating solutions, principally in the gold 
colors. This article will endeavor to an- 
swer all of these queries in a much more 
complete manner than can be followed 
‘either in the Workshop Notes or with- 
in the limits of a short amount of text 
matter. As a matter of fact, many vol- 
umes have been written on plating of 
metals, maintenance of the solutions, 
proper current contro] and all of the 
various factors that enter into such 
work. 

Obviously such a subject cannot be 
treated at length in a magazine article 
of limited space, but we may give con- 
densed information that should be useful 
to anyone who will follow directions 


carefully. 

Roman Gold or Twenty-four Carat Solution 

Re CEN Ca Re more aoa 2 @. 

Sodium cyanide .:......-.csseee 2 Ozs. 
1144 Dwts. 


Fine gold, reduced to chloride... 
English Solution 


As Rn Cara tee ara ae ee 1 : Qt. 
Sodium cyanide ........... mses. 815 ¥% Oz. 
Fine gold, reduced to chloride... 14 Dwts. 
Yellow Rose Solution 
WVRUEE intense ves sees cee seses 1 Qt. 
Sodium cpanide ..........- eee 2 . Oxzs. 
Fine gold, reduced to chloride... 1% Dwts. 
Red Rose Solution 
LL, SOPOT Ie ine Ton oe 1 @t. 
MOGIMIN CVAMIGS: 2.0552 s cc css wciee 2 Ozs. 
SOGHIM CATDONATS 2... 0650200000 2. . Gs. 
Fine gold, reduced to chloride... 14% Dwts. 
Green English Solution 
MRED aeaie ny 4410.5 0s 5 olblsieierns ais 1 Qt. 
BOMMINT CVOMIOG 65.5 00 os.c0 esses 1% Oz. 
Fine gold, reduced to chloride... 1% Dwts. 


Silver solution, sufficient to produce the 
desired shade. 
Green Rose Solution or Antique Green 


IgA ES ep Ge Se 1 Qt. 
SONNENE CUMMING: 5 coe 5 cs 5 6 cae <0 2 Ozs. 
Fine gold, reduced to chloride... 1% Dwts. 


Silver solution, sufficient to produce the 
desired shade. Then add from 1 to 3 ounces 
of sodium carbonate to produce a smut. 


Silver Solution 


DREN as Seater GVal ig il wg alo elaccla enw WO 1 Gal 
Sodium NI oat atle Si accrk Ga iste cs we 6 Ozs 
Fine silver, reduced to chloride...... 3 Ozs 
Copper Solution 
LN oe a 1 Gal 
Sodium UMN: ao 5a Gis dw) ose be ba we 8 Ozs 
POUDEY CONDONELO 60.5.6 6600.0 wis seins 6 Ozs 
NOGiumM Carbonate ........ 2656.65.00 3 Ozs. 
14-Karat Gold Solution 
PE Maher er ayes pies ata catete inne 1 Qt. 
RCOMANT CORMIGG 5 5 siccin ss ais. 's <0 2 Ozs 
Fine gold, reduced to chloride...... 2 Dwts 


Copper solution, sufficient to produce the 
desired shade. 


Silver and copper solutions are given, 
partly because they are very useful to 
the jewelry workman and partly because 
each are used in preparing the green 
gold, rose gold and 14 Karat gold solu- 
tions. 

It will be observed that each of the 
English solutions are very weak in sodi- 
um cyanide while the rose solutions carry 
considerably more cyanide and in the 


case of the red rose solution an addition 
of sodium carbonate. The reason for 
this is that in the English solutions, we 
expect a bright finish that will require 
little or no polishing and this finish is 
best obtained with the smallest possible 
amount of cyanide and a very weak cur- 
rent to electrolize the solution. 

The Rose solution, on the other hand, 
requires much more cyanide and must 
be used with a higher current density. 

The temperature of the solutions may 
vary considerably to obtain the various 
shades. The yellow rose solution should 
be used warm and with a strong current 
density. The red rose solution may be 
used from 140 deg to 180 deg. with a 
strong current density; this with the ad- 
dition of sodium carbonate will produce 
the dark red or “foxy” deposit; which, 
when relieved on the high lights with 
soda produces the well known red rose 
finish. Low temperatures invariably will 
produce the lighter tones, while the high 
temperatures will produce the darker 
shades. 

Producing Green Shades 


In making up the green solutions, it 
will be observed that the formula calls 
for sufficient silver solution to produce 
the desired shade. In making such solu- 
tions, we may use a sample piece of 
metal to plate and then examine for 
color. The silver solution should be 
added a very small amount at a time, 
thoroughly mixed with the gold solution 
and then plated onto the sample piece to 
observe the color. All green solutions 
should be used warm, but not hot. When 
tle green shade is just barely percepti- 
ble, then continue to plate sample piece 
for a few moments and the solution will 
usually begin to deposit a more distinct 
green shade. Some time is required to 
get such solutions in good working ¢on- 
dition. 

The green English solution is invari- 
ably used with a very weak current 
density, while the green rose solution is 
used with a_ strong current density. 
Some workmen add small amounts of 
white arsenic to the green rose solution 
to obtain the very dark effects. While 
arsenic will produce a very beautiful 
shade of green, at the same time the 
color is not stable and will fade in a 
comparatively short time. The addition 
of sodium carbonate will produce a smut 
that will wear much better than arsenic. 


Producing 14 Karat Color 
In making up a 14 karat solution we 
may proceed in the same manner as in 
making the Roman solution. Then we 
may add copper solution, a very small 
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amount at a time, thoroughly mix the 
solution and plate a sample piece to ob- 
serve the color. The copper solution 
should be added very cautiously and the 
solution given full time to assume the 
desired shade, as the addition of too 
much copper solution simply means that 
we will have to add more gold solution 
to bring it back to color. 

Karat solutions of any character, 
which also includes the green solutions, 
require considerable care to produce and 
maintain in working condition. 

The 14 karat solution should be pro- 
duced and used at a temperature of 
about 140 deg. A small dairy ther- 
mometer is inexpensive and is quite use- 
ful in observing the proper temperatures 
that should be used with the various so- 
lutions. When a certain tone is obtained 
from a solution, the temperature may 
be observed and marked down and, 
working in this manner we may always 
duplicate a color much closer than we 
would be able to by working at various 
temperatures. 


Anodes To Be Used 


The proper anode to use with the 
green solution is an alloy composed of 
gold, 19 parts, silver 5 parts. For the 
14 karat anode use gold, 14 parts, ore- 
ide 10 parts. For Roman or English 
anode use fine gold. For silver anode 
use fine silver. Each of these anodes 
should be prepared and rolled into a 
thin sheet. 


Making Gold Chloride 


In making gold chloride, we obtain 
the required amount of fine gold, then 
roll it as thin as possible and anneal it. 
The thin strip may then be cut in small 
pieces or curled up into a rough coil. We 
usually employ the latter method as the 
gold is more quickly reduced in the acid 
when in this shape. Assuming that we 
have one ounce of fine gold that we wish 
to reduce to gold chloride, then we may 
mix three ounces C. P. Hydrochloric acid 
and one ounce C. P. Nitric acid, which 
mixture will produce four ounces of aqua 
regia. 

Four ounces of aqua regia will reduce 
one ounce of fine gold under the proper 
conditions, but if it is not found to be 
sufficient, we may add more aqua regia 
until we are sure that all of the fine gold 
is reduced. 

A pyrex beaker of about 600 cc. ca- 
pacity is excellent to use for this pur- 
pose. An evaporating dish of porcelain 
is used by many workmen and is also 
very good; in fact, it is better as far as 
the evaporation alone is concerned, but 
we prefer the beaker, as it is much easier 
to handle and the time required for 
evaporation is not long. 

When we are sure that all of the gold 
is reduced then the beaker may be left 
on the sand bath, which is used with 
heat applied to heat the aqua regia. In 
a short time, the solution will be evapo- 
rated to the consistency of a thick, dark 
red syrup. In this condition, it is the 
chloride of gold that we use for making 
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Jewelry Merchandising Calendar 
(Continued from page 341) 








though Easter will be the chief topic of 
his advertising. 

Easter as a gift period is being taken 
up by others than jewelers. Last year 
in Los Angeles the apparel stores with 
others featured Easter as a gift season, 
pointing out that Easter in Europe is a 
greater gift period than Christmas. 
The showcard reproduced on another 
page is sketched from a poster used in 
the Los Angeles campaign. The phrase, 
“Gifts for Easter reviving a lovely old 
custom,” was used as a slogan through- 
out the campaign. This slogan might 
be used by the jeweler anywhere in his 
advertising and on his window cards 
to advantage. 

St. Patrick’s Day may not mean much 
increased business to the average 
jeweler, but it is one of the outstanding 
anniversaries of the year and should be 
featured in window displays. The more 
elaborate the displays prove the better 
advertising the store will receive. Every- 
one has a friendly feeling for the Irish 
and their great patron saint’s birthday. 
When emotions are aroused in favor of 
an event, or thought, the jeweler profits 
through featuring displays that will ap- 
peal to those emotions. 

There are 16,000,000 people of the 
Catholic faith and a large number of 
others whose religious rites include the 
use of such articles as crucifixes, crosses, 
rosaries, etc. The jeweler can best cater 
to these potential customers by featur- 
ing this class of merchandise frequently, 
and especially on occasions of ecclesias- 
tical anniversaries. This class of mer- 
chandise is very properly featured dur- 
ing Lent and at Easter. 

Spring brings into use many new 
articles for the home. The march of 
the seasons and the coming of events 
should be carefully noted by the jeweler. 
Spring brings a renewed call for vases 
to hold the new spring flowers. Baby 
Week, featured by many stores during 
this month, will afford the jeweler an 
opportunity to exploit children’s jewelry, 
silver and cutlery. Coffee Week, some- 
times held in March, affords another op- 
portunity for the jeweler, one when he 
may feature electric percolators, etc. 
Timeliness of merchandise offerings is 
of great importance, and every chance 
to exploit an item should be accepted as 
a challenge to do more business. 
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up our solutions. When this gold chlo- 
ride has been cooled, then we may add 
the sodium cyanide, which has been pre- 
viously dissolved in water. With the re- 
quired addition of water our solution is 
ready for use, although the green solu- 
tions and the 14 karat solution will re- 
quire toning as previously described. 


Making Silver Chloride 


As silver chloride is required in mak- 
ing up the silver solution, we may pro- 
ceed to make the silver chloride. The 
required amount of fine silver may be 
rolled as thin as possible and then an- 
nealed. Assuming that we wish to re- 
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duce 8 ounces of fine silver; we place 
the silver in the beaker, then add a mix- 
ture of three ounces C. P. Nitric acid 


and three ounces of water. When the 
beaker is placed on the sand bath and 
heat applied, it will quickly be reduced. 
Three ounces of C. P. Nitric acid will 
be ample to reduce 3 ounces of fine sil- 
ver, but if for any reason the fine silver 
is not reduced a further small addition 
of acid may be applied. 

When the silver is all reduced, then 
we may add a small amount of C. P. 
Hydrochloric acid which will quickly re- 
act with the silver nitrate solution and 
produce silver chloride. The solution 
should be constantly stirred while adding 
the Hydrochloric acid. 

Allow this mixture to stand until 
clear (overnight, if possible) and the 
silver chloride will all be settled in the 
bottom of the beaker. The top or clear 
solution may then be carefully poured 
and hot water added to the white silver 
chloride, thoroughly stirred and again 
allowed to settle. Usually, it will settle 
very quickly when boiling hot water is 
used in the washing operations. About 
5 or 6 washings with hot water will 
usually remove all of the free acid. 

The clean silver chloride will readily 
dissolve in the cyanide solution. In all 
solutions where sodium cyanide and 
water is used, the proper procedure to 
follow is to dissolve the sodium in the 
proper amount of hot water, then add 
this cyanide solution with constant stir- 
ring to the metallic salt, such as the 
silver chloride or the gold chloride. 

Use clean glass or porcelain vessels 
for all operations involving reduction of 
metals to metallic salts and use glass 
stirring rods in every operation of mix- 
ing solutions. 








Indiana Notes 


The Bee Thrift Co., an Ohio corpora- 
tion, has qualified to do business in 
Indiana. The corporation has a capital 
stock of $3,000 represented in Indiana, 
and George H. Enoch, 316 Merchants 
Bank building, Indianapolis, has been 
named agent for service of process. The 
corporation handles jewelry, clothing and 
housefurnishings. 

Raymon B. Medlock, for several years 
employed at the Kessler jewelry store 
at Clinton, Ind., has purchased the stock 
of the store from Mrs. Kessler, who has 
been in charge of the business since the 
death of her husband some weeks ago. 

Charles T. Nehf, well-known jeweler 
of Terre Haute, Ind., now holds down 
two jobs, but will accept pay for only 
one. He is a member of the City Council 
and recently became a member of the 
Board of County Commissioners. 








Hiram McDade for many years assist- 
ant head of the diamond department of 
the Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently sailed for Europe 
on the Berengaria on a buying trip for 
his new firm, the Webb C. Ball Co. of 
Cleveland. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Moses have gone 
to Florida for a brief vacation. My 
Moses is wholesale manager for Thomas 
Long Co. 


G. Foxhall Lake, whose store anq 
stock were destroyed in the recent Fal] 
River fire, has bought new equipment 
and is about to open in the store of his 
father nearby. 


The trade in Boston regretted to hear 
of the passing of an old-time jeweler 
last week. George H. Griffin of Portland 
Me. He was a frequent visitor to his 
city, calling on the trade among whom 
he was ever welcome. 

Boston jewelers showed keen interest 
in the statement given out by the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission relating to mis- 
representation of materials of which 
jewelry and novelty merchandise are 
made or finished, such misrepresentation 
being prohibited. 

Several retail stores last week made 
a display of amethysts, February being 
the month for this birthstone. Unique 
exhibitions included stones large as a 
walnut down to the size of a pea. There 
were many beautiful stones mounted in 
attractive designs for all kinds of per- 
sonal ornament. 

Charters of incorporation have been 
granted to A. F. Bourque, Inc., Holyoke; 
capital, $50,000; incorporators, Alfred 
H. Bourque, Oliver H. Bourque and Lea 
M. Bourque, all of Holyoke; and Sharf- 
man’s, Inc., Worcester, manufacturer 
of jewelry; capital, $100,000; incorpo- 
rators, Nathan Sharfman, Worcester; 
Edward M. Swartz, Brookline and Nellie 
L. Sopkin, Boston. 

The annual banquet of the Boston 
Boston Jewelers’ Bowling League is to 
be held April 3, following the last roll- 
ing March 29. The event will take place 
at the Elks Hotel. There will be, be- 
sides the banquet, the awarding of 
prizes and a vaudeville. Invitations have 
been extended to the heads of stores in 
the league to attend, as well as the 
donors of the awards. 

A masque ball by the employes of the 
Thomas Long Co. was presented the 
night of Feb. 18, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. The event was strikingly at- 
tractive and many fine displays of danc- 
ing were in evidence. Messrs. Davidson 
and Whittum and Miss Walsh directed 
the affair which was voted a complete 
success. It is planned to hold similar 
functions twice a year. 

Horace Dunham, for many years New 
England representative of the Inter- 
national Silver Co., died from shock, 
Feb. 8, at his hotel rooms in this city, 
where he resided during the winter 
months. His regular home was in Wol- 
laston. He is survived by a widow, 8 
son and a daughter. He was extremely 
popular in the trade and had a wide 
following. His passing is deeply Te 
gretted and the sympathy of the trade 
is extended to the bereaved. 
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UNITED STATES PATENTS 
Issue of Feb. 7, 1928 


. BRACELET. GEORGE KOLLSTEDE, 
1,606 rovidence, R. I. Filed May 4, 1927. 
Serial 188,852. 2 Claims. 

In a bracelet, a. band comprising resilient 
straps, one of said straps being provided 
with an opening, a resilient finger upon the 
other strap adapted to extend through the 








ng and to embrace the first strap, pro- 
sera upon the second mentioned strap 
adjacent the finger, and a clasp slidably 
embracing the straps_ and provided with 
cavities adapted to receive the protuberances. 


381. BRACELET. AXEL KILSTROM, 
en, R. I. Filed Feb. 23, 1926. 
Serial 90,108. 9 Claims. 

A bracelet of the character described com- 
prising a plurality of movably connected 
bracelet elements, each of which is provided 
with side flanges extending across the ends 
of the movable connection with one of the 
next adjacent bracelet sections, so as to 
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prevent relative lateral movement of the 
movably connected sections, said flanges hav- 
ing bent over portions extending over con- 
tiguous portions of the top of said adjacent 
bracelet section. 


1,658,573. SEPARABLE BADGE BUTTON. 
RoBert W. RoPeR, ELMO B. ROPER, and 
STEPHEN RAy EMERSON, Creston, Iowa. 
Filed Dec. 2, 1925. Serial 72,681. 2 
Claims. 

A separable badge button, comprising a 
badge member having secured to its inner 
face a dovetailed extension provided with a 
central screw-threaded opening, a base mem- 
ber having a screw-threaded stem, and an 
intermediate member formed with a screw- 





threaded opening therethrough having an 
extended cylindrical portion and a dove- 
tailed recess in its outer face said stem being 
adapted to pass through the intermediate 
member and engage with the screw-threaded 
opening of said badge member and connect 
the parts together. 


DESIGNS 


74,339. LEAGUE BUTTON. FRANK J. 
ARNOLD, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 





The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, 
N. J. Filed Nov. 24, 1925. Serial 15,531. 
Term of patent 14 years. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


74,366. CLOCK CASE. ABRAHAM T. GOLD- 
FIELD, Spring Valley, N. Y., assignor to 
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New York Clock Corporation. Filed July 


25, 1927. Serial 22,881. Term of patent 
7 years. 
74,368. BADGE. VacHE ARNOLD HArGIs, 














El Reno, Okla. Filed Aug. 12, 1927. 
Serial 23,073. Term of patent 7 years. 


74,388. WEDDING RING. Davip PEvny, 
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Los Angeles, Cal. Filed March 8, 1927. 
Serial 21,060. Term of patent 3% years. 


74,404. BADGE. JOHN W. Ware, San Diego, 





Cal. Filed Oct. 25, 1926. Serial 19,467. 


Term of.patent 7 years. 


Issue of Feb. 7, 1928 


[Act of March 19, 1920, Sec. 1 (b)]. 


These Registrations Are Not Subject to 
Opposition. 


238,564. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) MONTGOMERY WARD & 
Co., INc., Chicago. Filed Dec. 19, 1925. 
Serial 224,922. 


Old Reliable 


Particular description of goods.—Clocks. 
Claims use since Aug. 21, 1925. 


Trade Mark Registrations Granted 
Feb. 7, 1928 


238,320. WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME. Hipp. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 

Filed Aug. 17, 1927. Serial 253,626. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 29, 1927. 


CIRCULAR 
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238,376. ‘WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME. HIpPpP. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 

Filed Sept. 15, 1927. Serial 254,755. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 22, 1927. 


238,377. WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME. HIppP. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 

Filed Sept. 15, 1927. Serial 254,754. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 22, 1927. 


238,378. WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME. HIppP. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 

Filed Sept. 15, 1927. Serial 254,753. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 22, 1927. 


238,379. WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME HIpp. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 

Filed Sept. 15, 1927. Serial 254,752. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 22, 1927. 


238,410. WATCH MOVEMENTS AND 
WATCHCASES. LouIs COHEN, doing 
business as Metropolitan Watch Co., 
Metro Watch Co., and Metrose Watch 
Co., New York. 

Filed May 18, 1927. Serial 249,157. PUB- 
LISHED NOV. 22, 1927. Class 27. 
238,413. CLOCKS HAVING COIN-SAVINGS 

BANKS HOUSED IN THE CASES 
THEREOF. RIcHARD Hoss, Laurel Hill, 
N 


a 
Filed March 10, 1927. Serial 245,485. 
PUBISHED NOV. 22, 1927. 


238,434. SORORITY PINS AND RINGS ALL 
MADE OF OR PLATED WITH PRE- 
CIOUS METAL SIigMA ALPHA [IOTA, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Filed Oct. 1, 1927. Serial 255,536. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 22, 1927. 


238,465. FRATERNITY PINS, BADGES, 
LAPEL BUTTONS, CUFF LINKS, TIE 
CLASPS, CHARMS, AND FINGER 
RINGS, ALL MADE OF OR PLATED 
WITH PRECIOUS METALS. Kappa 
DELTA SoRORITY, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Filed Aug. 15, 1927. Serial 253,473. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 15, 1927. 


‘ 
238,468. WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME. HIpp. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1927. Serial 253,622. PUB- 
LISHED NOV. 29, 1927. 


238,469. WATCHES, WATCH MOVEMENTS, 
AND PARTS OF THE SAME. HIpp. 
DIDISHEIM Co., INC., New York. 

Filed Aug. 17, 1927. Serial 253,625. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 29, 1927. 

238,513. NECKLACES AND OTHER JEW- 
ELRY FOR PERSONAL WEAR, NOT 
INCLUDING WATCHES. AtTow Mat- 
SUOKA, doing business as Atow Matsuoka 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Filed Sept. 6, 1927. Serial 254,410. PUB- 

LISHED NOV. 15, 1927. 


238,524. WATCHES. AISENSTEIN WORONOCK 
& Sons, InNc., New York. 
Filed Sept. 14. 1927. Serial 254,699. PUB- 
LISHED NOV. 15, 1927. 








Consular Notes 


A concern in Hong Kong, China, is in 
the market for watches and clocks ac- 
cording to an announcement made re- 
cently by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Those interested 
should write for further information to 
the Bureau at Washington, D. C., or any 
of its branches, making reference to 
File No. 29407. 


* * * 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington, D. C., let it 
be known last week that it had received 
an inquiry from a concern in Firozpur, 
India, which is desirous of purchasing 
watches and clocks. The Bureau at 
Washington or any of its branches, will 
furnish additional information if when 
writing reference is made to File No. 
29578. 
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